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TO THE HONOURABLE THOMAS L. WELLS 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


In accordance with the terms of Order-in-Council OCSE5S5 77:43. 
dated the-13th day of June, 1973, under the’ authority of The 
Public Inquiries Act, Revised Statutes of Ontario, R.S.O. 
1960, c.323, s.1, you did appoint the Ministerial Commission 
on the Organization and Financing of the Public and Secondary 
School Systems in Metropolitan Toronto to inquire into the 
structure, operation and financing of the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board and the Area Boards of Education in 
Metropolitan Toronto, and to make such recommendations to the 


Minister of Education as the Commission considers appropriate. 


The Commission has completed the inquiry and, therefore, sub- 
mits to the Honourable Minister of Education the following 
Recommendations and Report. 
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Copy of an Order-in-Council approved by His Honour the 
Mieurenant ;covernor., dated the 13th ‘day “of (June, A.Dw061973. 


The Committee of Council have had under consideration 
the report of the Honourable the Minister of Education, 
dated the lst day of June, 1973, wherein he states that,- 


WHEREAS it is expedient to appoint a commission to 
Tndurre into the structure, operation and.finanecing of Ihe 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board and the boards of educa- 
tion thatwhave Jurisdiction in -The Municipality of Metro-— 
politan Toronto, and to report and to make recommendations 
thereon to the Minister of Education. 


The Honourable the Minister of Education therefore 
recommends that Mr. Barry Lowes of the City of Toronto, 
Miss oMarcaret Gayfer ofthe City of Toronto, Protessor 
Brock Rideout of the Borough of Scarborough and Dr. David 
Tough of the Borough of North York be appointed as a com- 
mission to be known as the Ministerial Commission on the 
Organization and Financing of the Public and Secondary 
School soystems *ineMetropolttan: Toronto, 


ihe. to inquire into the structure, operation and 

fina nici mor, 

(a) SThe Metropolitan’ Toronto Schoo le ooard, and 

(b) lhe Board of "Education! for™ihnesityrot™ loronco, 
The Board of Education for The Borough of East 
York, The, Board of Education ion Thestoroucp 
of Etobicoke, The Board of “Education for ihe 
Borough sof North York, efhe Board of eiducation 
for the Borough of Scarborough and The Board 
Of Education, for the Borough of York, neresn-— 
af.ter referred ito sas the vArea qBoards sand 


ngs to make such recommendations to the Minister of 

Education as the Commission considers appropriate, 

and without restricting the generality of the 

foregoing, the Commission shall inquire into and 

Feporc upon, 

(a) the relationships that exist among the boards 
referred to in paragraph 1; 

(b) the effect of the exercise of its powers by 
The Metropolitan Toronto School Board upon the 
autonomy of the six Area Boards; 

(c) the sources of funds available to The Metro- 
politan Toronto School Board and the ablocation 
of these. funds by such Board to the six Area 
Boards; 


ofS Bs 


(d) the causes and effects of the variations in 
expenditure per pupil made by the six Area 
Boards, and the difference between the expen- 
diture per pupil of these Boards and other 
boards..0f educattlop aia. Ontario; 

(e) the adequacy and the effect of the present 
Provincial weighting factors in respect of 
the financing of education in Metropolitan 
Toronto: and 

(f£) any other matters the Commission considers 
relevant to its duties under paragraph l, and 
shall receive briefs and submissions and pro- 
vide full “opportunity for interested organiza— 
tions and individuals to discuss their views 
with the Commission in public session. 


The Committee of Council concur in the recommendations 
of the Honourable the Minister of Education and advise that 


the same be acted on. 


Certified, 


Clerk, Executive Council. 
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FOREWORD 


There are those who will contend that Metropolitan Toronto 
is no different from other areas of the province and there- 
fore should not be treated differently. Such a statement 
is based upon emotion rather than knowledge. A year of 
intensive study has proven to the Commissioners that Metro- 
politan Toronto is more than different.: With over one- 
quarter of the pupils and teachers in the province, Metro 


is unique. 


The special nature of Toronto, its sheer size, *its*density 
of population, its swelling numbers of immigrants, the 
growth of public housing, the incidence of police contacts, 
the growing welfare rolls, and the broad range of special 
education which is three times the provincial average - all 


contribute towards Metro's uniqueness. 


The casual visitor is impressed by the fact that Metro 
Toronto does not suffer from the same ills that are eating 
cancerously at other large North American cities and the 
school system isan important part of the civic™=health of 
Toronto. Nor do other cities and towns in Ontario, who 
often resent Toronto, have problems of the same magnitude. 
Where they have several blocks of inner city problems, 
Metro has several miles. Where they have some immigrant 
children in their schools, Metro Toronto has some schools 
that are almost totally comprised of immigrant children 


requiring special help. 


It is not difficult to document the fact that Metro Toronto 
has unique problems which require special attention. The 
Ministry has endeavoured to recognize these differences 

and the special needs of all boards in the Province through 
the weighting factors, a complex system of educational 


finance which is distinctive to Ontario. It will be snown 


in this Report that this instrument must be sharpened and 
made more sensitive if Metro Toronto is to remain education- 


ally vigorous and strong. 


The appointment of a Ministerial Commission would en eat 
from many an expectation of sweeping changes. The pressures 
would seem to require change almost for the sake of change. 
The Commission resisted this temptation. Having read thou- 
sands of pages of related materials, listened to months of 
testimony from all segments of the community, the Commis- 
sioners endeavoured to determine the present strengths and 
weaknesses in the Metro system of educational governance 

and finance. Rather than recommend change for the sake of 
change, where something has appeared to be working well, 

the Commission left it alone. Only where the Commissioners 
believed that a need for change was indicated and a distinct 
possibility existed for improvement have we recommended a 
change. Throughout its studies the Commission was mindful 
of the responsibilities that accompanied its deliberations 
and was aware of the long term implications and effects of 


its recommendations. 


The philosophical considerations which are the foundation of 
this Report are buttressed by statistics. The data, drawn 
from the records of the Ministry, the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board and Area Boards, has been validated with care, 
within the time available. The recommendations made by the 
Commission would not be invalidated should some small points 
of contention arise concerning the source and application of 


data: 


The Commissioners have pressed to table their Report within a 
year of their appointment, realizing that events move se 
swiftly today that there is the danger of history passing it 
by and recommendations being anticlimactic. Even as this 
Report has been in preparation, educational changes have 
accelerated. The educational system is imploding as enrol- 


ments drop alarmingly. While education still shares with 


a 


health the highest priority in provincial budgeting, the 
free-spending days are over. Parent and student unrest 
with the school system, the growing demand of citizen 
groups to be involved in the decision-making process, 
together with the rise of teacher militancy, strikes and 
power politics, have all added tremendous strains to an 


educational system that is already under great stress. 


The Commissioners were mindful also of the fact that the 
province tends to tilt towards Queen's Park just as Canada 
tilts towards Ottawa, resulting in power and decision- 
making sliding steadily towards the centre. This natural 
trend, we believe, should be resisted vigorously, if a 
balance is to be attained... The Ontario government has 
stated on a number of occasions its desire to decentralize 
responsibility and decision-making. Accepting the sin- 
cerity of those statements, the Commission has endeavoured 
to recommend solutions which honour the principle and 
encourage local responsibility, initiative and accounta- 
bility while still guaranteeing equality of educational 


opportunity tosatlichildren in Metropolitan !Toronto. 


During their studies, the Commissioners were reminded that 
in the past it has been the municipal corporation which has 
been studied and restudied. Only peripherally did the 
educational system receive attention. As a part of the 
larger studies, a system was fashioned to fit the needs 

of the municipal councils, and then the school system was 
expected to fit into the same suit. The educational system 


deserves better. 


There is no reason why the educational system of governance 
has to be a facsimile of the area of municipal government. 
The services and functions are demonstrably different and 
deserve to be treated as distinct entities. The appoint- 
ment of this Commission is the first time that this dis- 


tinction has been recognized. 


vii 


In the late stages of preparing this Report, an announcement 
was made about the creation of a Combined Metropolitan-Pro- 
vincial Commission for Review of the System of Local Govern- 


ment in Metropolitan Toronto. 


The Commission urges that implementation of the major recom- 
mendations of this Report not be delayed pending the outcome 
of this new municipal study. Educational governance can and 
should stand alone, a part of municipal government yet not 
inextricably wedded to the Metropolitan Counc#bs? Any his-¢ 
torical reasons for this overshadowing relationship are long 


gone. 


The Commissioners’ studies proved that two educational 


dreams, local autonomy and equal opportunity, are incompat- 


ible. It is not possible to achieve the ultimate in both 
areas. Each is approachable only at the expense of the 
other. The Commissioners believe that the recommendations 


which grow out of this Report will achieve as nearly as 
possible the most productive balance between the effective- 
ness of centralization and the sensitivity and accountabil- 
ity of, local responsibility . whichj,in Cure will create the 
framework and climate within which parents, trustees, and 
educators will be able to work together to provide the best 


education possible for the people of Metropolitan Toronto. 
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made available to them on the topic of educational govern- 
ance, all resource materials were coded. Appendix, BrVil conus 
tains the Master File Index and codes for access to the Commis- 


sion's Master File. 


During the school year that the Commissioners met and 
worked, the Minister of Education and the senior officials 
of the Ministry made available all data requested by the 


Commission. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE APPENDICES 


During the course of the Commission's deliberations on the 
best structure of educational governance and finance for 
Metropolitan Toronto, 42 formal Briefs were received, 27 
Public Hearings were held, and numerous informal interviews 
were conducted by the Commissioners... In addition, ‘statis- 
tical data and an immense amount of resource material were 
made available to the Commission by individuals, concerned 
greups of citizens, specialized organizations, Home and 
School Associations, Teacher Federations, Area Boards of 
Education, the Metropolitan Toronto wSchool Board, the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, and the provincial 


government. 


In order to study this material methodically and purpose- 
fully, the Commission organized a Master File System 
covering the many categories of information relevant to 

the official Terms of Reference. In the process of writing 
this Report and developing the Recommendations proposed, 
the Commission also considered and designed a number of 
charts, tables, graphs, maps, bibliographies and cross 


indexes by topic. 


The considerable array of source material that was studied 
in the preparation of the Recommendations, as well as the 
statistical data upon which the support materials included 
in this Report were based, is listed in the Appendices for 
the information of concerned citizens and educators, and is 
available for examination at the Ministry of Education. 

The Code Number is the key for retrieval of any particular 


item from the Commission's resource bank. 
This Report contains two Appendices. Appendix A contains 


"Tables and Graphs" relevant to the text of the Report. 


Appendix B contains a list of: 
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(1). Briefs Submitted 
(IT) Public Hearings 
(III) Additional Meetings 
(IV) Index of Tape Reels - Public Hearings 
(V) Index of Tape Reels - Informal Meetings 
(VI) Master File Index of Ministerial Commission 
(VII) Cross-Index: Historical Overview 
(VIII) Cross-Index: Amalgamation 
(IX) Index of Tables, Graphs and Maps in Chapters I-Vil 


The single most valuable bibliographical source outlining 
the background material studied by the Commission members 
is Appendix B VI, the Master File Index, which lists all 
the print resources used by the Commissioners and staff. 
The 42 printed formal Briefs received by the Commission 
are listed in Appendix B I, in the order by date in which 


they were received. 


To expedite quick reference, the Commission designed a 
coding system in which a letter-number is assigned to each 
source item, the letter indicating the category and the 
number the Location’ of the item in that category. This 
simple code enabled the members of the Commission to locate 
any specific material quickly. The Brief submitted by 
District #16 of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers' 
Federation is thus identifiable by the short code J31; the 
Goldenberg Report is N17; Five-Year Enrolment Projection, 
Toronto Board of Education, is A26. A more detailed explan- 
ation of how the coding system works may be found at the 


beginning of the Master File Index in Appendix B VI. 


The coding system proved invaluable to the Commission in 
the writing of the Report. References to data pertinent 
to the viewpoints and proposals expressed could in most 
cases be inserted as brief parenthetical notes right in 
the body of the text. Lengthy footnotes have thus been 
largely eliminated. The members of the Commission hope 
that the typographical layout thereby made possible in- 


creases the ease and flow with which the Report can be read. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Recommendations are listed in the order in which they 
appear in the text of the Report, and not in any order of 
priority. The number in parenthesis following each Recom- 
mendation indicates the paragraph where it can be found in 


the body of the Report. 


MINISTERIAL COMMISSION ON THE ORGANIZATION AND FINANCING OF 
THE PUBLIC AND SECONDARY SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO 


RECOMMENDS THAT 


1. Anea Boards of Education move to estabhish famikies of 
Schooks as thetin primary unit of educationak adminis - 
AIL OW, MueTIZ768) 


2. The two-tier structure of educationak governance be 
nmetacned 94143) 


3. The powers of the Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board be 
modified. (143) 


4. The Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board: 

(a) negotiate wage and fringe benefit agreements for 
akk empkoyees on behalf of the Anea Boands; 

(b) estabhish chassification sndices fon non-teaching 
personner; 

(c) conduct popukation research and pkanning affecting 
attendance aneas and plant expansion on contraction; 

(d) plan cooperativeky with the Metropokitan Toronto 
Separate Schook Board, concerning Schook accommodation 


(2) 


(6) 


(g) 


(h) 


(4) 


(jf) 


(Rk) 
(Zt) 


(m) 


ALL 


the 


The 


and other matters of mutual concern on behalk{ of 
the Anea Boards; 

review and consokidate the requirements for capital 
funds of the Anea Boards, for submission to the 
Mintstry of Education; 

purchase akk sites for educational purposes on 
behalg of the Anea Boands; 

make the ultimate decision regarding the closing, 
Sharing on disposing of surpkus educational 
facrkities upon recommendation from the Anea Board 
on Boards concerned; 

assume akk debenture debts nekated to capital 
OxXpendstures; 

conduct and coordinate educational neseanch on 
behalf of the Area Boards; 
coordinate the dekivery of health services to the 
Area Boards; 

operate the computer services for the Anea Boards; 
operate the highly spectakized schools set out in 
paragraph 174; 

devekop a transportation pokicy fon the boards in 
Metropolitan Toronto. (163) 


nesiduak powers and responsibilities nemain with 
Anea Boards. (164) 


Anea Boards be permitted to delegate any power 


on KAespondsrbility to the Metropokitan Toronto Schook 
Board. (164) 


The 


consent of akk Anea Boards be nequined to permit 


the delegation of any powen on responsibility to the 
Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board. (164) 


The Anea Boards have the right at any time to retrieve 
any power on rAesponsrbikity dekegated by them to the 
Metnropokitan Toronto Schook Boand. (164) 


10). 


Ee 


as 


ES, 


The consent of akk Anea Boards be nequined to permit 
the netnievalk of any power on responsibility from 
the Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board. (164) 


The Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board operate the fok- 
Lowing highly spectakized schooks or educational pro- 
grams 4n Speciak institutions. 

(a) Schools fon the TrainablLe Retarded 

(b) Sunny View PublLic Schook 6ON 

(c) Bkoorview Chikdnren's Hospital Pe ane irs 
(d) Ontario Crtppked Children's Centre } Handicapped 
(2) Metropolitan Toronto Schook for Students 


ANG, Deak sur tks} 


The Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board examine the pos- 
SLbility of cooperating with the Metropolitan Toronto 
Separate School Boand in the provision of some highky 
Spectalized ckhasses and schools for the delivery of 
Services and programs to exceptional students. (176) 


The Area Boands be given the right to delegate the 
operation of highky speciakized education ckhasses and 
Schools to the Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board. (177) 


The stahs of the Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board and 
the Anea Boards be neduced or nedeployed in keeping 
with the redefined nrokes. (181) 


Boands of Education and Municipal Councihs establish 
pokicy coordinating committees fon the delivery of 
people-related services in their communities. (189) 


Metropolitan Toronto be considered a negion of the 
Provinee by the Ministry of Education. (197) 


The functions of the present Regional Office of the 
Ministry of Education serving Metropolitan Toronto be 
absorbed into the Head Office of the Ministry. (197) 


ie 


“Ur 


Val pe 


22% 


25 


24, 


25%. 


The impkementation of the major recommendations of 
this Report not be dekayed pending the completion 

of the work of the combined Metnro-Provinciak Com- 
mission for Review of the System of Locak Government 
An Metropokitan Toronto. (204) 


In estabkishing schook board boundaries, educational 
advantages should be given prionity of consideration 
over the coteraminality of municipal boundaries. (209) 


The Metnropokitan Toronto Schook Board neview the 
boundaries of the Scarborough Board of Education at 
five-year intervals to determine if changes would 
Amptove the effectiveness of the governance sthruc- 
LUA Chala 5S) 


The Second tier of the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
System be comprised of Six Area Boands. (275) 


The boundaries of the present Anea Boards be adjusted 
to Anerease the size of the Borough of East York and 
the Borough of York and to reduce the size of the 
Borough of North York and the City of Toronto. (276) 


The final decision for estabkLishing school attendance 
anea boundaries continue to be the responsibility of 
the Metnropokitan Toronto Schook Board. (277) 


An Area Board of Education have a minimum of 10 trus- 
fees and a maximum of 20. (281) 


The practice in East York and Toronto of having two 
trustees ekected by alk the voters in a wand be 
discontinued. (287) 


The number of wands in East York and Toronto be 
Anerneased for educational purposes. (287) 


/Meae 


ie 


Bie 


Cis 


5.07 


CHiee 


Oe 


Shake 


Each wand in an Area Boand's jurisdiction be 
nepresented by one trustee. (287) 


A naturak community on a family of schools be, where 
feasible, the constituency from which the Locak 
whUseee As -eleeted,- (297) 


A differentiated scale of honoraria for Anea Board 
trustees in Metnopokitan Toronto be estabkished, as 
Setsout below. (5249 


Area Board 


Student Enrolment Maximum Honorarium Per Month 
>, 0007 = 9147999 $300 

LS>0G0° = 429.29:99 $400 

30,000 - 49,999 $500 

50,000 or more $600 


The honorarium for a Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Board trustee be 50 per cent of the maximum hono- 
nanium alkowablLe under the proposed scake for an 
Anearboand Anus tee. = (325) 


The honorarium for an Anea Board chainman be 50 per 
cent mone than his actuak honorarium as an Anea 
Board trustee, 89 (376) 


The chainman of the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Board necetve an honorarium equivalent to 50 per 
cent of the maximum honorarium permitted as an 
Anea Boand trustee. (327) 


In the event that the chairman of the Metropolrtan 
Tononto Schook Board is also chainman of an Area 
Boand, he be entithed to only one honorarcum as a 
chairman. (329) 


Honorania for Schook trustees in Metnopokrtan Toronto 


be neviewed every two years in onder to keep abreast 
of inflationary trends in the economy. (330) 
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The definition of supplementary expenditure in the 
negulkation Genenak Legislative Grants be amended to 
dAnekLude trustee honorardsa. (331) 


The role of Schook trustee continue to be considered 
as pant-time. (334) 


The present two-year term of office for trustees be 
maintained. (336) 


A candidate for the office of schook trustee be 
granted a sum of money, not to exceed four cents 
per ekigible voter in his wand, for the purpose 
of conducting an eLection campaign. (342) 


A candidate for the office of Schook trustee be 
nequined to post a bond of $100.00 nefundable onky 
in the event that he pokks mone than 10 per cent 
of the totak vote cast in his constituency for the 
office that he seeks. (343) 


A candidate be required to file with the chies 
eLectonak officer a statement of akkL neceripts and 
expenditures attributable to his ekection campaign, 
within 90 days fokkLowing the election. (344) 


The funds akLocated by a Locak schook board for the 
purpose of financialkky assisting candidates for the 
position of Schook trustee be eligible for provin- 
chalLvonantss (3545) 


An orientation program for new trustees be instituted 
by each board. (350) 


The Metnropokitan Toronto Schook Board continue to be 
composed of trustees who ane members of Anea Boards 
on nNepresentatives of the Metropolitan Toronto 
Separate Schook Board. (360) 
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The chainman of an Anea Boand must be one of 4ts 
nepresentatives to the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Board. (360) 


The composition of the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Board continue to be based as neanky as possrble 
upon Aepresentation by population. (366) 


An Anea Board have one representative on the Metro- 
pokitan Toronto Schook Board per 100,000 popukation 
on major fraction thereogs. (366) 


Representatives from the Anea Boards to the Metro- 
pokLitan Toronto Schook Board be elected annually. (371) 


A system of designated alternate trustees on the Metnro- 
pokitan Toronto Schook Boand be instituted. (375) 


The Committee of Board Chainmen and the Advisory 
Councih of Dinectons continue to function without 
formak mandate. (378) 


The Ministry, through the grant regukations, deter- 
mine Separate grant and expenditure weighting 
factons for each of the six Area Boards of Metnro- 
pokitan Toronto. (462) 


Anea Boands prepare estimates of ordinary expenditure 
up to the ceiling amounts allowed by the Regukatzons 
and submit them to the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Boand for funding. (477) 


The ondinarny expenditures of Anea Boards up to their 
expenditure ceikings be financed by a combination 

of Legislative grants and a uniform makk nate across 
Metropokitan Toronto. (477) 
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Legiskative grants on ordinary expenditure be cakeu- 
hated separately for each Area Board by the Ministry, 
using the assessment, average daily enrolments, 

grant weighting factors and grant ceikings of the 
Andividuak boards. (479) 


The Legislative grants on the ordinary expenditure 
of the Area Boards be paid to the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board. (482) 


The Province continue to provide Locak fiscak auton- 
omy f0% akhk schook boards in Ontario by permitting 
a discretionary Locak Levy. (499) 


A board be authorized to make a discretionary Levy 
onky after its expenditure ceiling has been 
reached. (499) 


For an elementary schook board, the net yiekd per 
puprzk of the discretionary Levy be fixed at one 
per cent of 4t5 grant ceiling per pupik for each 
one-tenth of a mihkk Levied. (499) 


For a Secondary schook board, the net yiekd per 
puprtk of the discernetionany Levy be fixed at one 
per cent of 4ts grant ceiling per pupil for each 
one-tenth of a mikk Levied. (499) 


The excess of the actual yield over the net yield of 
the discretionary Levy of some boards be payable 
4nto a provincial pook and used to augment the 
actuak yield of other boards up to their net yiekd 
positions. (499) 


The transfer of excess yield from the wealthier 
boards to those Less wealthy be accompkished through 
the grant structure. (499) 
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64. 


65 
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The discernetionarny Locak Levy be Limited to a maximum 
of three-tenths of a mikk in the ekementary panel 
and two-tenths of a mikl in the secondary panek. (505) 


Spectak estimates be drawn up by a board showing in 
detaih the purposes for which the net yiekd of the 
discretionary Levy wikk be used. (507) 


Spectak estimates for the use of the net yiekd of 
the discenetionary Levy be approved by at Least 
two-thirds of akk eligible members of a board on 
a necorded vote. (507) 


Anea Boards encourage the formation of Locak schook 
counctils to necommend programs that woukd be eligible 
for funding by means of the discretionary Levy. (513) 


A List of the projects, programs on other purposes 
for which the disernetionary funds would be used be 
printed and distributed to alk natepayers with 
AWeA LOX COLL LS 5a Eh h3 | 


A technical research team on teams be established 
to study the weighting factors in detaik and to 
neport their findings to the Minister. (518) 


A study be undertaken to determine the "normal 
excess cost per pupik" nequined to finance the 
type of Speciak education program the Province 
believes can and should be operated in akhk schook 
divisions, and in ak county and district combined 
Roman Cathohkic separate schook zones without any 
weighting factor for speciak education. (534) 


"Normak excess cost per pupil" be used instead of 
the excess cost per pupih of the median board in 
the formula for determining the special education 
weighting factor of an ekLementary schook board. (534) 
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The dokkan amount of the "normak excess cost per 
puprk" be reviewed periodically to keep it in Line 
with cost increases and with any changes in Pro- 
vincriak pokicy with respect to minimum special 
education requirements. (534) 


A board which feeks that its special education 
weighting factor does not measure accurately the 
excess costs of 445 Speciak education programs be 
permitted to appeak to the Minister for the 
authority to spend, in addition to its calculated 
ceiking, such sums as may be approved by the 
Mantster to finance such excess costs. (534) 


Boards that provide special education programs for 
Secondary-schook students have the total excess 
cost of such programs recognized in determining 
their expenditure ceikings. (536) 


A smakk-schook factor be made applicable to all 
eLementary schools that compky with provinerakly 
established guidelines. (556) 


Finer gradations be used in estabkLishing the instruc- 
tionak sakanies weighting factor and the maximum be 
nmemoved. (5617) 


The whole of the instructional salaries weighting 
factor be a part of the grant weighting factor. (567) 


In cakcukating the density factor for the designated 
cities and for the Area Boards of Metropokitan 
Toronto, Lange parks, ainports, zoos and expressway 
Atght-of-ways be exckuded from the acnheage. (563) 


The Adjusted Average Daily Enrolment of a board 
Anckude 60 per cent of the decrease in the Average 


Darky Enrokment from one yearn to the next in the 
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first yearn, 30 per cent in the second year, and 10 per 
cent in the thind year. (572) 


The Ministry of Education seek to have the heakth- 
nelated costs of Speciak education programs borne 
by the Ministry of Health. (581) 


Debt changes and capital expenditures from the revenue 
fund incurred by the Area Boards and approved by the 
Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board be financed by pro- 
vincdiak grants and a uniform mikk nate across Metnro- 
polL~tan. Toronto.” °(:5:87-) 


Capitak expenditures from the revenue fund not approved 
by etther the Minister on the Metropolitan Toronta 
Schook Board become the nesponsibikity of Area Boards 
and be financed by a kevy on the ratepayers of the 
Anea Boards sineurning them, subject to the mikk nate 


maxima akneady in the Act nespecting a Locak Levy. (590) 


The Metropokitan Toronto School Board come under the 
genenak hLegiskation with respect to Limits on capital 
expenditure from the revenue fund. (592) 


The Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board continue to 
determine: 

(4) how much of the statutory maximum allowance 
for capitak expenditure from the revenue 
fund 44 to be spent tn any year; 

(44) how much of the amount s0 determined is to 
be used to reduce new debenture debt; and 

(4iL) the apportionment of the remainder among the 
Anea Boards. (595) 


Transportation expenditures of an Area Board that fark 
within recognized extraordinary expenditure and addi- 
tionak transportation expenditures approved by the 
Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board be financed by 
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provincrak grants and by a uniform Levy across Metno- 
pokitan Toronto. (598) 


Transportation expenditures classified as extraordinary 
by the Ministry on by an Area Board but not approved by 
the Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board and not Necognized 
for grant purposes be a change upon the Natepayers of 
the Area Board concerned. (598) 


Grants on recognized extraordinary expenditure con- 
tinue to be calculated for Metropolitan Toronto as 

a whoke and be paid to the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Boand. (6017) 


Supplementary expenditures of an Anea Boand that ane 
to be financed by a uniform mill nate across Metno- 
pokitan Toronto be subject to the approval of the 
Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board. (607) 


Supplementary expenditures of an Anea Board in excess 
of those approved by the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Board be a change on the ratepayers of the Area 
DOGG 60s) 


The surpkuses accumulated by an Anea Boand at the end 

of a ftscak year be disposed of as follows: 

(a) A surpkus on ordinary expenditure account caused 
by the actuak ceiking on expenditures being Less 
than the estimated ceiling be returned to the 
Metropokitan Toronto Schook Boand for the purpose 
of decreasing the succeeding year's Metno-wide 
mikk nate; 

(b) A surphus on ordinary expenditure account caused 
by an Area Board spending below its actual expen- 
diture ceiling, except to the extent that the 
actuak expenditure is also below the Anea Boand's 
grant cercking, be returned to the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board for the purpose Of reducing 
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the succeeding year's Metnro-wide mikl nate; 

(c) A suApkus on ondinary expenditure account caused 
by an Anea Board spending below its grant cerling 
be returned to the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Boand but be eredited to the Area Boand to be 
neflected in the succeeding year in a Lowering 
04 405 melt nate; 

(d) A surpkus on ordinary expenditure account caused 
by an Area Board underspending the proceeds of 
Ate discenetionary Levy be used to decrease the 
Succeeding year's discernetionary Levy; 

(e) A surpkus on extraordinary expenditure account 
caused by an Anea Board not spending alk of the 
funds approved by the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Boand for capital expenditure from the revenue 
fund be neturned to the Metropokitan Toronto 
Schook Boand to neduce the succeeding year's 
Metro-wide mikk nate; 

(4) A surphus on extraordinary expenditure account 
caused by Lower expenditures on transportation 
than those approved by the Metropolitan Toronto 
Schook Boand be rzeturned to the Metropolitan 
Toronto Schook Board to Lower the succeeding 
yean's Metno-wide mikk nate; 

(g) A surplus on extraordinary expenditure account 
caused by an ovenlevy for supplementary estimates 
be used to neduce the succeeding year's supple- 
mentany Levy for that Anea Board. (614) 


The deficits accumulated by an Anea Board at the end 

Of a frscak yearn be disposed of as fokkows: 

(a) A deficrt on ordinary expenditure account caused 
by the actuak cetiking being greater than the 
estimated ceiking be met as part of the Metro-wide 
mikk nate in the succeeding year; 

(b) A deficit on ordinary expenditure account caused 
by the spending Level being above the actual 
ceiking be subject to the normal penalty applicable 
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Note: 


to any board in the province that spends above its 
cerling; 

(c) A deficit caused by the overspending of the net yiekd 
of the discretionary Levy be used to neduce the max- 
dmum akkowabkLe discretionary Levy in the succeeding 
Year; 

(d) A deficit on extraordinary expenditure account 
caused by spending in excess of the amounts approved 
by the Metropolitan Toronto School Boand become part 
of the Area Board's supplementary estimates in the 
folkowing year; 

(e) A deficit caused by an underkevy for the board's 
supplementary estimates be met by inckuding the 
amount 4n 445 Supplementary estimates fon the suc- 
ceeding year. (616) 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act be amended 
to give the Metropolitan Toronto School Board the power 
to 4sh5ue 4tS own debentures for Long-term borrowing. (618) 


Legrzslative grants be paid on the administrative costs 
of the Metropokitan Toronto School Board that balk 
within the grant ceiling. (628) 


Werghting factors similar to the 1.5 factor now applied 
to the trainabke retarded pupils be devised 60rA pupriks 
tn other schools operated by the Metropolitan Toronto 
Schook Board and be used in cakcukating the grant and 
expenditure ceilings for the schools operated by that 
Board. (628) 


While the Commissioners believe it would be desirable to 
realign the political boundaries of the Area Boards, they 
wish to reiterate that the major recommendations in this 
Report stand on their owh and are not based on any as- 
sumption or requirement that the boundaries will be ad- 


justed. 
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CHAPTER | 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO: 
THE SEARCH FOR EQUITY 


The history of education in Metropolitan Toronto over the 
past 21 years has been a "search for equity": how to mar- 
shal the economic resources of the total area and divide 
them on some equitable basis among the Boards. Only thus 
could it be possible to guarantee equal educational oppor- 
tunity for every child in Metro Toronto, regardless of 


where he or she happened to reside. 


No attempt is made in this Report to write in detail the 
history of public education in Metropolitan Toronto, as 
there is a plethora of historical information on Metro 


available (Appendix B VII contains a partial* list). 


A major force in the shaping of Metro Toronto's history has 
been the tension between centralization and decentraliza- 
tion. In the educational sphere, the goal has been to find 
the most effective balance of powers and responsibilities 
among the Ministry of Education, the Metropolitan Toronto 


School Board, and the Area Boards of Education. 


Studies of Metro Toronto in the past have always dwelt pri- 
marily with developing recommendations for the municipal cor- 
poration. Education has been drawn along in the wake of what- 
ever solution was thought best for the municipal government. 
This is the ‘first study ‘that has focused specirically upon 
education: What is the best form of finance and governance 


for public education in the Metropolitan Toronto area? 
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Postwar Toronto was a gangling adolescent metropolis with a4 
population ofyil/ 2. 556etned > municipalities, with 27 school 
boards each developing independently while in close physical 
proximity. By the early 1950's, the "bedroom" suburbs could 
not afford to build the municipal facilities needed to ser- 
vice vast new residential developments, nor did they have the 
resources to build the schools and educate the children who 
were appearing on their doorsteps. The core City; of Toronto 
had a healthy tax assessment and a stable population, while 
the suburbs with a poorer assessment base were experiencing 
population explosions, precipitating rapidly rising municipal 
and educational expenditures. The problems caused by the 
uncoordinated growth and the difficulty municipal councils 
were having in gaining the necessary approval of the Ontario 
Municipal Board for the issuance of debentures, along with 
the.disparity <din resources, created crisis-level pressure for 
reorganization in the structure of governance and finance for 


the geographical area now known as Metros loronca, 
19'53%= 1967 


The Ontario Municipal Board, under the chairmanship of 

Lorne Cumming, was asked in 1952 to find a solution to the 
financial dilemma. The resulting Municipal Board Report in 
January of 1953, coupled with Bill 80.18 the first “mile= 
stone in the development of present day Metropolitan Toronto. 
The Report recommended a two-tier federated system of muni- 
cipal government. A metropolitan governing council was to 
be responsible for areawide Services; yet each municipality 
was to retain a high degree of local autonomy. Central to 
the Report was the Proposal that the "combined resources of 
the entire area. <a) beimade available to support education 
> + « Co a reasonable minimum standard". The result of the 


Cumming Report was Bill 80 passed as The Municrpakity of 
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Metropolitan Toronto Act by the Ontario Legislature on 
guises Glee age tes ie lo oles It legislated for the educational sphere 
what the Cumming Report recommended for the municipal 
sphere: a two-tier system of governance with a Metropoli- 


tan =Toronto: School ‘Board’ and li Area’ Boards ‘of Education. 


From 1954 to 1963, the two-tier system of governance 
designed to increase fiscal equity had to cope with unpre- 
cedented growth in the area of public education. An in- 
crease of 25,000 public elementary school students and 
néar.ly *34;000 "secondary school ‘students: in’ Metro “Toronto 
necessitated the building of 86 public elementary schools, 
44 intermediate schools and 20 secondary schools. Educa- 
tional operating costs rose from $49.4 million to $149.8 


million in just nine years Quin. 


While the new Metro structure was successful in providing 
the capital funds ‘for building new-schools, it met) with 
limited success in achieving equity in meeting the current 
costs of school operations. The fiscal mechanism by which 
the Boards endeavoured to move towards equity was the 
Maintenance Assistance Payments (M.A.P.'s), made by Metro 
to the Area Boards. The M.A.P.'s were composed of the 
legislative grants earned by the Area Boards, but paid 
directly to ‘the Metropolitan “School “Board, “together ®wilen 
the yield of a Metro-wide education levy sufficient to 


raise the balance of the money required. 


It was intended that the level of support provided by the 
Maintenance Assistance Payments would be at least 60 per 

cent a(Appendicd Af ifabie: Al) (clin tfact:,' because fthe MT MIR. 
levels were determined by the majority vote of the Metro 

Board; between 29 55itand) 963) ptexcepit. In theiscasie of tbech= 
nical schools, the M.A.P.'s dropped from approximately 


La explanation of the system of footnotes and references in 
this Report will be found in the section entitled "Organi- 
zation of the Appendices" and at the beginning of the Mas- 
ter File Index in Appendix B VI. 
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60 per cent of the Metro average expenditure to barely 

50 per cent of the Area Boards' expenditure levels. This 
decrease in equalization resulted because the representa- 
tives of the "have" boards outnumbered those of the 
“"have-not" boards. Since Toronto's assessment per elemen- 
tary pupil was almost three times as large as Scarborough's, 
a considerable degree of inequity resulted. With a tax 

rate of 26.78 mills (N17), Toronto was able to spend $523. 
per elementary student and $768. per academic secondary 
student in 1963 (Appendix A, Table A2)).6 = But Scar bor ome hy 
with a tax rate of 28.63 mills, which was the highest for 
any Board in Metro, was able to raise only enough revenue 

to spend $378. per elementary student and $670. per academic 
secondary student. Beyond the point of equalization pro- 
vided by the M.A.P.'s, the Area Boards were Tonite L rstown:, 
The M.A.P. in 1963 covered $205%5 of Scarborough's $378. per 
elementary student, leaving $173. to be met by local levy. 
In Toronto's case, the local Lewy? twas ($3iL8: 50695 23):.40 + $205.) 3 
yet Toronto's elementary mill rate was lower than Scar- 
borough's. Because the Area Bo aaa did not want their mill 
rates to get too far out of line with one another, a close 
relationship between the assessment per pupil and the ex- 
penditure per pupil in each Area Board was the inevitable 


result. 


Under Bill 80, the Metropolitan School Board assumed all 
debenture debt outstanding on January 1, 1954, but was 
allowed to finance only the local portion of new capital 
debt charges up to the level approved by the Minister for 
grant purposes. As the years went by and the Ministerial 
approval levels remained constant, increasing building 
costs meant that Boards with big building programs like 
Etobicoke, North York and Scarborough had to finance from 
their own tax revenues as much as 50 per cent of the debt 


charges on new buildings. 


In 1964, the legislation was changed to permit the Metro- 


politan School Board to assume the local costs of debt 
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charges up to whatever level the Metro Board approved. A 
Ceiling Cost Formula was established by the Metropolitan 
ScnoobeBaand ~wanditheslocal, share-ofpthescost~of<anyauschool 
built within that formula was then financed by the whole of 
Metropolitan Toronto. However, a heavy backlog of accumu- 
lated debt charges from 1954 to 1963 was left as a burden 


unequally distributed among the Area Boards. 


12 By 1963, it was clear that the Area Boards would not be able 
to agree to reach an acceptable degree of equity by the sys- 
tem of Maintenance Assistance Payments. A new formula had 
to be found that would guarantee a higher level of support, 
if a more equitable distribution of resources was to be 


accomplished. The search for equity moved into a new phase. 
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13. The Report of the Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto 
(The Goldenberg Report) published in June of 1965 together 


with Bill 81 constitute the second major milestone in the 
development of the structure of educational governance 
operating sinaMetropolitan, Toronto stedays ThewReport.recom-— 
mended the amalgamation of the 13 municipalities into four 
cities, ibutosuggested a radically new, formeof,localyschool 
administration. «Thereswwere -to«be llePocaledistricte sot 
roughly equal population, completely disregarding municipal 
boundaries, but following natural boundaries such as express- 
ways, main railways and ravines. Commissioner H. Carl 
Goldenberg proposed that school finance and certain Metro- 
wide school services be centralized in the Metro Board, and 
that education in Metro Toronto be financed by a uniform 


mill rate across the whole area. 


14 The central concept of the Goldenberg Report retained a two- 
tier system of municipal governance for Metropolitan Toronto. 
But Bill 81, which became effective in January of 1967 and 


pertained to education, departed substantially from the 
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Report. Instead of four cities, one city and five boroughs 
were created. The idea of establishing 11 school districts 
was completely rejected, partly because the boundaries of 
the districts would not be coterminous with municipal bound- 
aries and partly because of the opposition the proposal 
aroused among local trustees and school officials owhotdid 
not relish the idea of breaking up existing organizations. 
Instead, seach of thewsix area municipalities was to have 


its own board of education. 


Commissioner Goldenberg recommended equal representation on 
the Metro Toronto School Board because he saw the proposed 
11 districts as being roughly equal tinwpopulactionss sbi ties 
provided for differentiated representation from the six Area 
Boards in a pattern as close as possible to representation 
by population. Each board was to be represented by its 
chairman and, in addition, five trustees from Toronto, two 


from North York, and one each from Etobicoke and Scarborough. 


One major recommendation of the Goldenberg Report that was 
incorporated unchanged in Bill 81 was the proposal for a 
uniform Metro-wide mill rate to finance all aspects of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education in Metro Toronto 
that came under the jurisdiction of the Metro Board. By 
recognizing Metropolitan Toronto as a single economic and 
geographic unit and thereby making it "fair" to take the 
total resources generated within the area and distribute 
them on some equitable basis among valli the boards ~~ Biliest 
increased the potential for fiscal equity among the Area 


Boards. 


Bill 81 made the budgets of the Area Boards subject to Metro 
Board approval. But to ensure a measure of local autonomy, 
a discretionary levy was authorized. If the Metro Board 
eliminated or cut back a proposed expenditure from an Area 
Board's budget, the Area Board had three recourses: 

(i) accept the cut; 


(ii) pappeal, tosthel04 Maes for restitution of all or part 
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Selene tout a-ar 
Gita) WGinance "the deleted expenditure by-a local levy on 
the ratepayers of the area municipality concerned. 
However, very little use was made of the discretionary levy 
because the Metro Board used its powers of control over 


Area Board budgets so sparingly. 


While the. “have” boards were continuing. to Eorge, ahead in 
the provision of educational services, the "have-not" 
boards were making progress satisfactory to themselves and 
their ratepayers, even though they were not making much 
proreress ‘towards "catching fup with) the higher-spending 
boards. It is apparent now that the lower-spending boards 
did not?*vequest? “from thérMetrovBoard’ all the =services ‘and 
improvements in services that they could have legitimately 


sought and received under the Metro arrangement. 


There: was, however, some equalization of services among the 
boards. For example, Scarborough's elementary pupil-teacher 
ratio in 19664wasel3eper seent= higher “than (they Metro vaverage, 
whereasaby.19/0 a tewasvonly 9«per.cent,highers(C1)" oihe 
Borough “ot, Yorks) PTR Jas aypercentage of ‘thesMetro 

average idropped only from 104to 101 per cent) while Etobi— 


Cloke? Ss? rosie? from! 1 00lto S02 ipleri*cenity, 


InvsecondaryiischoolwPTR"s, ‘considerably more yprogress 
towards equity had been achieved by 1970. East York's 
PLR: ‘theithdiehest) ints966) ate VOL per ‘cent of the Metro 
average, had dropped to 101 per cent by 1970; while Scar- 
borough's, the lowest in 1966 at 94 per cent of the Metro 
averagewihad Irifsenmto 100 per ‘cent by) 19:70. © In thew atter 
year Jetheiangelwasr from 98: toll02 ter ‘centvotethemietro 


average. 


Despite this evidence of increasing equity in terms of 
staff, graphs show that in terms of expenditure per Pup le, 
the gap between the highest and lowest spending boards had 


widened for elementary schools, though it had narrowed 
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somewhat for secondary schools (Appendix A, Table A3; Graphs 
A. Ty Av LE) «> Bild 8h proved-oniy aepartial remedy ahorsimany 
of the problems bedeviling the two-tier structure of educa- 


tional governance during the sixties. 
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Prior to 1970, there was a foundation-program type of pro- 
vine Lal vaidrcto, school, boards) in seffect: «inp Ontarid.ew tire 

net result of this plan was to equalize the ability of the 
poorer boards to provide the foundation level of services. 
However, the foundation level was set at approximately the 
provincial average expenditure level. Since the Metro 
boards were above the provincial average in both assessment 
per pupil and expenditure per pupil, the provincial grant 
structure did very little to provide fiscal equalization 
among the Area Boards. This was the major reason for the 
equalization provided by the M.A.P.'s prior to 1967 and the 


uneiorn mi Whine tevatiter: tha tt dates 


In 1969, concurrent with the creation. of county and district 
divisional boards of education, a new grant structure was 
put into effect which dispensed with the foundation program 
idea. - Instead, each ‘board was paid a Yenant equalesto a 
variable percentage of its operating expenditure up to a 
maximum level determined by the grant regulations, the per- 
centage varying inversely with each board's assessment per 
pupil. «By 1970, ‘this grant plan) assured) each board “nm the 
province, regardless of its assessment per pupil, the same 
level of expenditure per pupil at the same mill rate on 
equalized assessment, provided the expenditure was not above 


the maximum level determined by the grant regulations. 


There were, however, no limits placed on a board's power to 
spend beyond what came to be known as the grant ceiling. 
The Metro boards in total were spending well above the grant 


ceiling, because their assessment per pupil was among the 
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highest in the province. 


Because of the continued inequalities in education spending 
among the boards, because of the Province's commitment to 
provide 60 per cent of the total expenditures of school 
boards by 1973, and because of the spiralling per pupil 
costs of education, The Department of Education Act was 
amended in 1969 to permit the Minister of Education to 

make regulations "governing .. . expenditures that may be 
made) bya as boarde tor any? purpose. 72 CR .S.0% MO 702F cea 
sidi2)0 PEffectivervantary.1,° L971; a new period in’ the? edu- 
cational history of Ontario commenced, with provincial 


expenditure ceilings placed on school board budgets. 


Through the new grant plan which established weighting 
factors applicable to every school board in the province, 
the Ministry of Education has been able to achieve a much 
greater degree of cost equalization than was previously 
possible. Since any decision of a school board to spend 
more money has a direct impact on the expenditure level 

of the provincial treasury and the degree of fiscal equity 
among the school boards, it was inevitable that the Govern- 


ment would adopt some system of expenditure control. 


Spiralling costs, galloping inflation, increasing public 
concern over the high cost of education, increasing public 
realization that education is not going to solve all of 

the ills of society, and continuing inequity - all combined 
to bring about expenditure ceilings on school board budgets. 
Coincidental with these influences was a shift in Provin- 
cial spending priorities as the public demanded more funds 
be directed towards improved health plans, mass public 


transit, polluttionecontrol, public housing vand. wel.ama. 


The advent of the ceilings created a "crunch" situation in 
Metropolitan Toronto that gave an unforeseen impetus to the 
process of moving towards equity. It is interesting to note 


that Scarborough began to close the equity gap only after 
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the imposition of ceilings on spending in, 1974. 


The frustrations of the Area Boards, however, were increased 
further! by, the aimposition wots the icelilings:..) North York wane 
Toronto were being required to cut back their spending 
patterns sharply in order to meet the ceilings. Etobicoke 
and Scarborough saw little hope of ever achieving equity, 
because they could increase expenditures only at the ex- 
pense of the higher spending boards. Out of this mood of 
dissatisfaction came a request to the Minister of Education 
to review once again the method of governance and financing 
for; public education in, Metropolitan: Toronto.)) On Sune lo, 


1973, the present Commission was appointed. 


Throughout the 20 years, the basic problems and central 
principles involved have not changed essentially. The 
question still persists: How do you take the resources 

of the total area and apply them equitably to the provision 
of equal educational opportunity and still retain a strong 
measure of local autonomy? It is to this continuing conun- 
drum and related issues that the present Ministerial Con- 
mission addressed itself in developing recommendations for 
the organizing and financing of education in the public 
elementary and secondary school system of Metropolitan 
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CHAPTER I] 


PROPOSED ALTERNATIVE TO THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE IN METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


the Accomp Lishments: ot ube Metropolitan TOLrOnco SCnoo.L Board 


Before considering possible alternatives to the existing 
structure of educational governance in Metropolitan Toronto, 
the Commissioners spent considerable time reviewing the past 
accomplishments and analysing the strengths and weaknesses 
of the present system. Our studies indicate that the two- 
tier system of educational governance in Metropolitan 
Toronto is looked upon by business administrators, educa- 
tionalsofficials, research analysts ‘and ‘student's of govern- 
ment throughout North America as a resounding success. 
Numerous articles and texts, some of which are listed in 

the accompanying bibliography, praise the accomplishments 


of the Metropolitan Toronto school system. 


Robert Bendiner, speaking of Toronto in The Politics of 
Schooks: A Crtsis in Self-Government, writes (215): 
"HOT... . V¥ears a’ereat urban complex “in Canada’ Was “been 
experimenting with, and constantly improving, a system of 
urban government that’ political scientists’ in the United 
Sitaties® haverionly stalked wishfully about, as though it were 


a utopian scheme suitable for pleasant speculation." 


In February of 1970, the United States Committee for 
Economic Development stated in Reshaping Government in 
Metropolitan Areas (p.71): Metropolitan Government 


"represents a major breakthrough in governmental structure. 
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Hopefully, the Toronto experience - modified to suit the 
needs of individual areas - can serve as a guide to metro- 


politan governmental reform in the United States." 


The achievements of the past 20 years cannot be denied. 
There is an impressive record of cooperative involvement to 
meet the problems of a burgeoning Metropolitan area. Some 
considerable credit for the retention of the inner core of 
Toronto as a desirable place to live, work and raise a 


family must go to the school systen. 


While the numerous accomplishments are too long to catalogue 
in their entirety, a brief listing of the major ones is 
important as a background to understanding the proposed new 


structure, 


Most notable among the Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
achievements has been the ability of the suburban Area 

Boards of Education, in a time of rapidly increasing enrol- 
ments and limited local resources, to build new facilities 

at an astonishing rate. Between 1954 and 1973, as the 
student population grew from 181,901 to 388,254. omer, 3.00 

new schools and 1,000 major additions were built and approxi- 
mately 1,000 portable classrooms were added throughout Metro 
to accommodate this population boom (Table 1). This re- 
sponse would have been impossible financially had the Area 


Boards been left to their own resources. 


The City of Toronto was able to replace 32 old schools and 
build 60 additions between 1954 and 1973, thereby rejuvenat- 
ing the inner? icity. -<Toromte is unique among large cities in 
the preservation of its inner core as a desirable residential 
area and an enjoyable place to visit. The quality ofs the 
schools and the educational programs has been one of the 


major factors in this phenomenon. 
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TABLE I, GROWTH OF THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Sy fool oli b TSE a eo) 


1 1954 1S ar 
Enrolment 
Elementary 146,652 Zoo OL 
Secondary 35,249 HIG 63 
TOTAL 181,901 Bee 254 
Teachers 
Elementary 4,861 10,948 
Secondary Le ao2 8,082 
Schools 
Elementary 262 497 
Secondary 36 105 
Trainable Retarded he. 
Portable Classrooms 250 940° 
iy Oe eo ee il De ee he ee 
1s 1954st'0" 1975 
Number of Additions to Existing 
Facilities 15,.0:0:0 


Total Cost of New Schools 
and Additions 


(Excluding Sites) $735,184,000 
Number of Sites Purchased 746 
Number of Acres for Sites Purchased 3,000 
Cost of Sites $120,574,000 


ee 


Replacement value of all 

Metropolitan Toronto schools 

and administration buildings, 

January’ 132197 4s(not/ including 

sites): $1,100,000,000 


ee enn ee nee 


Approximately 1,300 portables were in use during the 1969- 
1970 school year. 


Sources: Report of the Minister of Education, 1954 
M.T.S.B. Statistical Submission (S1) 
F59 
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During this same period, the Metropolitan Toronto School 
Board developed a Ceiling Cost Formula for the purpose of 
establishing and monitoring quality and cost control of 
school construction. The Ministry of Education subsequently 
developed a Capital Grant Plan based upon the School Board's 


Pornmwia. 


In partnership with the Ministry of Education and the 
Educational Facilities Laboratory, which is a non-profit pro- 
ject of the Ford Foundation, the M.T.S.B. undertook a Study 
of Educational Facilities (S.E.F.), a modular building system 
designed to foster economy, quality, speed of construction 
and flexibility in school facilities. Together withedts 
academic studies of Educational Specifications and User 
Requirements, the S.E.F. system has been copied by a number 
of Canadian and American cities and studied throughout the 
world. It is doubtful that any school has been. built in 
Canada within the last five years that has not been influ- 


enced by this study. 


All of the property assessment of Metropolitan Toronto was 
placed behind each child for purposes of capital and 


Operating expenditures. 


A Uniform Code of Accounts was developed to facilitate budget 
making, cost comparisons and financial accountability. This 
System was also adopted by the Ministry for the whole pro- 


vince, 


In an effort to move towards equity in the allocation of the 
available funds, a series of formulae were developed cover- 


ing the major areas of the budget. 


At the request of the Area Boards, the M.T.S.B. took on the 
responsibility for negotiating a Metro-wide salary and 
fringe benefit agreement with the 10,948 elementary and 
8,082 secondary teachers (Table 1) in Metropolitan Toronto. 


The M.T.S.B. is presently exploring the possibility of 
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undertaking similar negotiations with non-teaching personnel. 


To take advantage of economies of scale and the organiza- 
tional capability to mount cooperative ventures, the Metro- 
politan Toronto School Board has coordinated group insurance 
Plane and the equalization of other fringer benefits: for 
staff, cooperative purchasing, self insurance, computer 
studies and cash flow to Area Boards. The M.T.S.B. has 
developed a personnel record file system and also a deben- 
ture debt file that has recovered millions of dollars in 


capital grant funds from the province. 


In moving to meet the special needs of some children, the 
M.T.S.B. has provided considerable support and coordination 
in developing programs for inner city schools, English as a 
second language, special vocational schools, junior Kinder- 
gartens, the French secondary school and a broad range of 


compensatory programs. 


The highly specialized needs of some children have been met 
by the establishment of schools for the deaf and the ortho- 
paedically handicapped, the schools for the mentally retard- 


ed, and programs for the blind. 


The M.T.S.B. has coordinated the development, by a committee 
of teachers and officials, of a formula for the allocation 


of teaching staff among the boards on an equitable basis. 


The relocation of redundant teachers throughout the boards 
of Metropolitan Toronto during these past two years, has 
enabled teachers to find continuing employment at a time of 


declining teaching opportunities. 


To avoid wasteful duplication of in-service training for 
teachers, the School Board has facilitated arrangements 
whereby each Area Board offers programs open to all teachers 


an Metro. 
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Strict rules on attendance boundaries have been relaxed, 
resulting in the free movement of students to public 
elementary or secondary schools of their choice anywhere in 


Metro without a fee. 


The Metro School Board coordinates the shared use by Area 
Boards of Toronto's unique community resources, such as the 
Museum, Planetarium, Science Centre, Arty Galtery. Performing 


Arts, etc. 


The School Board has coordinated some major joint research 
studies among the Area Boards, and also provided strong 
support for the establishment of the Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association which was the forerunner of the 


Ontario Educational Communications Authority, 


Almost without exception, the Submissions to the Commission 
made reference to the "clout" developed by the Area Boards 
acting in concert through the M.T.S.B. in dealing with the 
Ministry of Education, a strength no single board could 
possibly develop alone. This "clout" looms large in impor- 
tance at a time when the powers of the central government 


seem to be increasing. 


While these past achievements cannot be denied and many of 
their benefits continue, the boom years of the 60's are 
past. The first few years of the 70's have seen the emer- 
gence of a new era, marked by a series of events which, 
occurring simultaneously, have had a profound impact upon 
the educational scene in Metropolitan Toronto, necessi- 
tating reassessment and response. Any consideration of an 
alternate form of educational governance for Metropolitan 
Toronto must take into account these strong forces which 


are buffeting the Area Boards. What are they? 
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New Pressures 


The most significant event has been the imposition by the 
Provincial Government of ceilings on the expenditures by 
boards, a legislative change which has set limits on the 


annual rate of increase in educational spending. 


While the ceilings were imposed upon all boards of education 
in the province, their impact upon the boards in Metro- 
politan Toronto was unique and stunning. County boards 
could react to and live within the ceilings individually 
and independently, but the Metro Boards were dumped into 
this icy water and had to swim through the rapids tied to- 
gether. Since all of the boards in Metro must live out of 
the same cash drawer, no one board could spend more without 
some other board having to spend less. This dilemma natu- 
rally placed great stresses upon the six Boards' relation- 
ships with one another. The inability to respond individ- 
ually to the ceilings and raise expenditure levels substan- 
tially to meet rapidly increasing costs was seen by the 
boards as the heaviest blow of all to their local autonomy. 


Table 2 shows the slowing rate of expenditure since 19/70. 


TABLE 2, THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD GROSS 
EXREND I TURES L005 soe a7 


YEAR GROSS EXPENDITURE % INCREASE 
1955 $ 54,700,000 ~ 

1958 88,531,000 62 

1961 128,578,000 45 

1964 171,098,000 33 

1967 274,079,933 60 

1970 402,838,986 47 

1974 426,828,681 6.0 
1972 459,214,103 7.6 
1973 472,677,499 225 


Sources, ~ #62 
Note: 1973 figures are estimated figures 
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57 A second event of importance comparable to the imposition of 
ceilings is the dramatic decline in student enrolment.) eebNe 
drop in the number of public school pupils elementary and 
secondary combined which began in 1971 will approach» 555000 
pupils by 1978 even by conservative estimates abileses yaae 
Graphs, 1, LIgnvlii)3oe, AssthertabtesPand graphs show, the City 
of Toronto will be hit hardest. This pattern. throughout 
Metro Toronto will continue for the next decade at least and 
have a profound influence upon the boards' planning and prac- 
tices. In fact, the problems faced by the boards in this era 
of contraction are more difficult to solve than those of the 


giddy expansionist years of the 60's. 


58 The student population chart (Graph I: Table 3) illustrates 
graphically the dramatic and steady increase in the number 
of students served by the Metropolitan? Toronto Separate 
School Board. Much of this increase, especially in the City 
of Toronto, has resulted from the transfer of Roman Catholic 


students from the public to the separate school system. 


399 The declining enrolment in the public system has caused an 
embarrassing number of empty classrooms, a situation which 
could reach such a stage that the use or disposal of empty 
schools becomes a serious problem. The overhead costs of 
operating a large educational plant continue while the per- 
centage of utilization declines. Ags recently as 1970 Metro 
Toronto was bursting with 1,300 portable classrooms. In 
1973 there were only (94.0 in operation, and the number of 
empty classroom spaces grows month by month. The problem 
is exacerbated by the fact that the loss of students is 
Spread erratically across the whole school system. Thus 
while some schools have empty classrooms, others have some 
large classes and even require portable classrooms to house 


enrolment bulges. 


60 The 1970's have seen an abrupt change in the public mood of 
willingness to spend freely on education (Table D5 Grappa ye 
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ENROLMENTS OF AREA BOARDS OF EDUCATION 1970-1973 AND PROJECTED 


GRAPH II, 
ENROLMENTS 1974-1978 | 
| 
ELEMENTARY | 
80 ACTUAL————_—____+___——_PRO JECTED | 
Toronto 
7 North York | 
60 | 
Scarborough 
| 
| 
| 
E 50 | 
N : 
R | 
0 ) 
L | 
M Etobicoke | 
E 40 | 
s | 
; 
(000) 
30 
| 
: | 
20 : | 
York 4 | 
10 East York ; z - 5 5 | 
0 
1970 1971 Oo, 2 1973 1974 1975 1976 LT a 
YEAR | 
Source: Table 4 36 


GRAPH III. ENROLMENTS OF AREA BOARDS OF EDUCATION 1970-1973 AND PROJECTED 
ENROLMENTS 1974-1978 
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TABLE 5, BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE BY POLICY FIELD AND 
MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
($ MILLION) 


INTERIM ESTIMATED 
POI THT 2 £97 2—=7 3 1 973-74 197475 


Socrak Development 


Policy | 
Health iLvwalelat 17893 25052 25.324 
Education eee oS Wl bal 9 PS412 L497 7 
Colleges and 

Universities 645 1-30 O22 927 
Community and Social 

Services 460 501 Bees) 647 


4,008 4,446 4,844 33385 


Resources Development 


Pokacy 
Transportation and ) 
Communications 597 598 681 794 
Natural Resources 126 139 158 AR APs 
Agriculture and Food 98 o7 104 103 
Environment 25 31 44 65 
Industry and Tourism ous pas 26 30 
Labour 9 10 13 14 
Energy = = 2 2 
888 903 15023 i SLSZ 


SEER MERE a ec 
Justzce- Policy ‘ 


Solicitor General ZE 83 92 99 ; 
Correctional Services 67 (hs) 86 95 | 
Attorney General 56 60 69 dot 
Consumer and Commercial 
Relations 22 25 29 33 
216 2a 276 304 


Other Ministries 


Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental 


REL ad as 289 is fo} 264 358 
Government Services 159 162 197-3 225 
Revenue 47 53 54 11ro 
Housing Jags 2.6 41 83 
Other 18 15 16 20 

535 414 553 796 
Public Debt-Intenest 381 a iy 603 674 
TOTAL BUDGETARY 
EXPENDITURE 6,028 6,481 7 304 8,342 


Source N88, 1974 Ontario Budget. 
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GRAPH IV, RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF MAJOR PROVINCIAL 
EXPENDITURE FUNCTIONS | 


per cent 


Other Expenditure 


Education, Colleges 
and Universities 


Interest on Public 
! Debt 


Transportation and 
Communications 


Community and Social 
Services 


1966-67 68-69 70-71 72-73 73-74 = 74-75 


Source: N88, 1974 Ontario Budget. 
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Although the 1960's was a decade of unparalleled educational 
growth generally supported by the public, taxpayers now are 
voicing a strong resistance to the upward spiralling of prop- 
erty taxes. There has been a corresponding reordering of 
priorities in spending at the provincial level (Table 5 and 
Graph IV), brought about by growing public expectations in 
the fields of health, social services, public transportation, 
and the environment, While Education still holds a high pri- 
ority, other government services such as Health and Community 


and Social Services are increasing. 


Although the rate of increase in educational spending has 
Slowed down, the actual purchasing power of each educational 
dollar has been eroded by inflation. Table 6 and Graph V 
illustrate the fact that in the past five years the number 
of dollars available to boards in terms of absolute spending 


power is actually declining. 


Bound by these financial strictures, boards must also face 
three groups of people who are pressuring them strongly to 
increase their spending. One is parents, who have increasing 
expectations of the school system, particularly<in, relation 
to the high cost services such as special education, which 
have grown steadily over the past ten years. Another group 
is the teachers, who are better qualified and who have grown 
militant in their demands for a voice in the size of classes, 
workload, increased salaries and fringe benefits. ‘The veraw= 
ing strength of unions representing non-teaching employees 
has added to the pressures for significant increases in 
expenditures. Teaching and non-teaching salaries and fringe 
benefits account for approximately 82 per cent of a board's 


budget. 


The introduction of the credit System through Circular H.S.1 
by the Ministry of Education has had great impact both 
philosophically and organizationally upon school boards. 


Educators claimed in their submission that to implement this 
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new program effectively requires a lower pupil-teacher ratio 


than is possible under the present expenditure ceilings. 


While endeavouring to come to terms with all of these new 
pressures and forces, the trustees are facing, as never 
before, a public which is demanding a greater voice and 


involvement in the decisions of the board. 


Any one of these factors would have had a major impact upon 
the boards' planning and operations. Occurring simulta- 
neously and acting in concert, they have dealt a series of 
staggering blows to the school boards of Metropolitan 
Toronto. Any consideration of the future structure of 
governance and financing must take these conditions into 
account and be flexible enough to adapt to these and other 


changes which will surely occur in the next decade. 


ptrengthssof sthesPpresent Metropolitan Structure 


Historically, the accomplishments of the M.T.S.B. have been 
considerable and are catalogued earlier in this chapter. 
However, we have just drawn attention to a series of forces 
pressing upon the boards today, which must bring into ques- 
tion the existing structure of educational governance in 
Metro Toronto as the best one to meet these changing con- 


ditions. 


Before considering possible alternatives to the present 
system of educational governance in Metropolitan Toronto, 
the Commission had to consider the strengths and problems 


of the existing system. 


Briefly, what are some of the strengths in the present 


Metropolitan structure? 


The combined strength of the six Area Boards operating in 


concert, results in a degree of "clout" in its dealings 
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with other bodies and levels of government, which would not 


be possible to achieve if Area Boards acted alone. 


The trustees and iofficials of the Area Boards believe that 
it is possible to achieve an overall Metro perspective and 
greater sensitivity and awareness when addressing themselves 


to the varying and special needs of other Area Boards. 


There exists the Opportunity for a high degree of coordina- 
tion among the Area Boards relating to educational programs 


and other board operations. 


As the six boards struggle towards a position of equity, 
they see the Metro formulae, devised cooperatively, as an 
effective avenue for achieving this goal (a belief that will 


be disproved in Chapter VII). 


The negotiation of salaries and fringe benefits at the Metro 
level, resulting in a uniform salary schedule for teachers 
Ofvall six  boarde.. 416 ba Singularly valuable function of the 
present system. Guidelines for other staff salaries, 
established at Metro, help greatly to rationalize this dif- 


ficult and potentially divisive area of the budgets. 


The establishment of formulae for the allocation of teachers 
to-each board on an equitable basis is the cornerstone of 


the present system of educational finance in Metro Toronten 


The ability of the Area Boards to cooperate at the Metro 
level, in the redeployment of redundant teachers whose 
positions have disappeared over the past few years, has 


resulted in stability of employment for teachers, 


In the light of the decrease in capital funds available from 
the Province for school construction, the M.T.S.B.'s con- 
TA nin sero bettn coordinating and screening requests from the 


Area Boards and setting priorities is important. 
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The second level of scrutiny afforded by the two-tier 


system tends to result in more rational decisions. 


While they were not provided for in Bill 81, the establish- 
ment of the Advisory Council of Directors and the Committee 
of Board Chairmen has provided invaluable forums and 
vehicles for sharing ideas and problems and for the careful 
consideration of difficult items of business referred to 


them by the Board. 


The Area Boards of Metro share many problems in common. The 
actions of one board affect the others. The M.1T.S.B. pro- 
vides a meeting ground where common problems and differ- 


ences can be thrashed out. 


The M.t.S.Bseis a body which.'canm-considerspolicies and 
actions at "arms length". One step removed from the passions 
of the local boards and their pressure groups, yet comprised 
of Area Board trustees, the M.T.S.B. can bring a special 
objectivity and statesman-like approach to issues such as 
site purchases, disposition of building needs, surplus 
facilities, attendance boundaries, staffing, and other com- 


plex matters. 


The particular financial expertise developed by the Metro 
staff is an invaluable resource in the budget process and 
its initiatives in areas such as self insurance, cash flow, 
debenture debt file, and many others have resulted in 


savings of millions of dollars. 


While there are numerous strengths evident in the present 
Metro system, there are also a number of weaknesses or prob- 
lems which have brought the system under serious question 


by the Area Boards. 
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Present Problems with the Metro olitan System 
ee met ropotitan system 


The greatest problem experienced by the Area Boards has been 
a lack of sufficient funds to meet what they believe to be 


the educational programs required by their constituents. 


The provincial ceilings on expenditures, inflation and 

declining enrolments have resulted in a series of financial 
crises over the past four years. This problem is compounded 
by the inflationary spiral continually outdistancing budget 


estimates and expenditure ceilings (Table 6; Graph VV); coupled 


st One mbes oe el ones SOR 
TABLE 6, METROPOLITAN TORONTO, AREA BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


1969 CONSTANT DOLLAR AMOUNT OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY PER PUPIL COST, 1969 - 1973 


ES EE eee eee Se ee ee 


ELEMENTARY TORONTO EQUIVALENT 
COST h EDUCATION 1969 COST 
YEAR FER) PUPIL INCREASE PRICE INDEX PER PUPIL 
1969 $ 801.95 - 10,01: S$ 801.95 
1970 83 Jig53 L Ova, 108,25 818.00 
ale Ea 929,08 4.68 LYO29 794.76 
LOZ 2 is, 006.95 8.38 DRS SER SEZ ek 
O73 1,049.01 4.18 Se, 784.60 
SECONDARY 
1969 L500 03:..8:6 - LUC20 Ls, 3 O34. eo 
1970 1,416.95 8.67 LOS 1 1 2 Ona 
Lek 1,467.51 3. 5 116.8 BPP Ae A er 
LOT 2 Ly 20/-..05 6.79 2S ch, 1,266.64 
1973 1, 024609 3.48 134.9 Ls 207 ea 


Sources: F62, Table A5 
M.T.S.B. Statistical Submission (S1) 


Notes; 1. Gross expenditure divided by ADE to obtain cost 
per pupil. For 1973, estimated expenditure 
and ADE were used. 
2. See Graph V. 
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GRAPH V. GROSS EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL, 1969-1973 IN CURRENT 
AND CONSTANT DOLLARS 


Equivalent 1969 
Cost Per Pupil 
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with the effects of declining enrolments. In their Briefs, 
the Area Boards complained about and documented for the 
Commission their beliefs that the present weighting factors 
lack the sensitivity required to reflect adequately the 


special needs of Metro Toronto. 


Subsequent to the passage of Bill 81, the educational pro- 


grams of the six Area Boards were "picked up where they were"; 


consequently, some boards which had well established pro- 
grams began from a position far ahead of the other boards. 


The tortoises have never caught up to the hares. 


Thescosts cs continuing the established levels of program are 
shared by all of the taxpayers of Metro by means of a uniform 
mill rate for education. While equity has been the continu- 
ing goal, the gap which existed between the boards in expen- 
diture per pupil and services offered did not narrow appreci- 
abiverrow 1967 to. 1971.) The crunch years following the im- 
position of the ceilings gave a Lilid pwrox €hi's Process ,« but 
further gains could only be achieved at the expense of the 
large, higher Spending boards. These large boards are under- 
Standably reluctant to see substantial reductions in programs 
and staff, and the smaller boards chafe at the fact that they 


are not able to catch up. 


The Area Boards complain that the educational leadership 

enjoyed by the Boards in Metro Toronto is no longer possible. 
The lighthouse Programs are being dimmed or even blacked oute 
which has resulted in a stultifying professional climate for 


staff and a pronounced reduction imephe quality of education 


provided. 


Trustees and officials complain about the onerous and burden- 
Some time demands of involvement in the Metro system. The 
budget process seems interminable. Tn 1973, it took almost 
six months and 13 different proposed budgets before the finad 


consolidated budget could be struck, 
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Trustees complain that the major part of their time is spent 
in cutting budgets rather than in discussing and establish- 


ing educational programs. 


Tt?ie estinat ed’ that at least 20 per cent.of a director's 
time is spent on Metro business and other senior officials 
of Area Boards are also heavily involved in a host of Metro 
committees. The six board chairmen, supposedly part-time 
trustees, carry a staggering workload, in their triple 
capacities asc chairmen of their local boards, as Metro 
trustees and as members of the Committee of Board Chairmen. 


Their time commitment is almost’ full time. 


Drit 12.5 Willian? Of2 0 SE. S.EL Ai who hast been seitiudying? the 
M.T.S.B. for two years, has commented strongly in speeches 
and articles upon the time demands of Metro involvement and 
sees it as perhaps the greatest problem confronting the 


Nelo. Ds toaay. (K4, N1, N76) 


This lack of time coupled with the complexities of matters 
under consideration have caused an expanded role and result- 
ing power for the Metro officials, as trustees and Area 
Board officials have looked to them for clarification and 
recommended courses of action. Metro is the central source 
of information and in fact controls the’ flow of this’ infor- 
mation to and from all of the Area Boards. This power was 
neither assumed nor usurped by the Metro officials but was 

a natural result of time pressures and the complexity of 
subjects under review. Regardless of how or why it happened, 
it is a fact, a’ fact which’ drains away the local autonomy 


of Area Boards. 


While the formulae designed at Metro have been an ingenious 
attempt at allocating funds fairly, they have tended to 
perpetuate some glaring inequities, especially in the areas 
of plant operations and maintenance and the establishment 


of special education programs. The boards that were far 
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ahead in 1967 are still ahead. Boards that lag behind are 
understandably dissatisfied. The Etobicoke Board of 
Education, having failed in its bid to achieve equity at the 


Metro Board, has threatened to seek redress inVvene courte 


While it was not intended, the fact is that the formulae 
tend to dictate how funds should be spent in these years of 
scarcity. Area Boards tend to feel, right lyvor wrongly, 


that they are unable to set their own spending? priorities. 


Area Boards tend to complain about the requirement to gather 


data associated with the consolidated budget process at Metro, 


Boards resent the 19 steps required to process applications 
ron capital projects, They see a duplication between the 
screening requirements at Metro and those of the Regional 


Office of the Ministry of Education. 


There is an inability to adopt by majority “vote of the Mit. seer 


uniform practices and processes essential to effective opera- 
tion in such areas as computer services, site purchases and 


research, 


Above all, if one theme ran through the briefs presented to 
the Commission, it was the cry for greater local autonomy. 
This cry seems to gather up all of their accumulated frustra- 
tlonsidn dealing! with! the MUT, SvBeecundes the present struc- 
ture. Real or imagined, the lack of local autonomy, the 

Area Board's inability to respond to local needs and the 
trustee's desire to be accountable to his constituents, 


loomed as the biggest problem for those who met with the 


Commissioners. 


Critentea tor Determining the Best System 
of Educational Governance for Metro 


Having studied the existing strengths and weaknesses in the 
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present Metro educational structure, the Commissioners set 


down a number of criteria as touchstones, against which it 


would be possible to test and measure any alternate struc- 


tures under consideration. The Commissioners believe that 


any structure of educational governance proposed for Metro- 


politan Toronto should meet these criteria. 


(i) 


(ii) 


(444) 
(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


@yiet) 


(Gif by Bs 6) 


(elon) 


x) 


(xi) 


(xii) 


Gx iste) 


Equal educational opportunity should be available 

to any student in Metropolitan Toronto, regardless 
of where he or she resides. 

An equitable distribution of funds to all boards 
should be an attainable goal. 

An increase in local autonomy should be possible. 
The point of decision-making should be kept as close 
to the point of action as possible. 

It should be possible for Area Boards to provide 
distinctive solutions to similar problems. 

Trustees should be demonstrably accountable to their 
constituents. 

While there should be community involvement in the 
planning function, the ultimate responsibility for 
setting and implementing policies should remain 

with the elected representatives, the school board. 
Some’ €orm, of provincial) cost controlvofredtcational 
expenditures should continue. 

The basic educational program should continue to be 
financed by a uniform Metro mill rate. 

Uniform salary schedules for all educational employ- 
ees in Metro should be achieved. 

There should be a clearer division and definition of 
the powers and responsibilities of the M.T.S.B. and 
the Area Boards. 

Those services or functions which can be provided 
most effectively centrally should be vested in the 
My Tt SS2B% 

The residual powers should remain with the Area 


Boards. 
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(xiv) Administrative organization should permit ease of 
communication, simplicity of coordination and the 
responsiveness of officials and schools to the 
communities they serve. 

(xv) Any system proposed should be flexible enough to be 
able to adapt to meet changing conditions and needs 


during the next decade. 


Alternatives to the Present Structure 
eee Se eee Se CU er UClUre 


The Commissioners studied numerous alternate structures to 
that presently operative for MetropoiitanyTorento, Of) alt 
those considered, the serious choices were reduced to five. 
(A) STATUS, QOUOs se Leaver the present system as it is. 

(B) AMALGAMATION. Create one large board for all of Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

(C) INCREASE THE NUMBER OF BOARDS. Create a number of small 
boards of approximately equal size. 

(D) ABOLISH THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD. Permit 
the six Area Boards of education to become totally inde- 
pendent. 

(E) -MODIFY THE PRESENT 2-TIER STRUCTURE. Retain the Metro- 
politan Toronto School Board but give the six Area 


Boards greater independence. 


A brief review of the case for and against each of these 


structures is set down for the record. 


(A) STATUS QUO 


A strong argument can be mounted for leaving the existing 
structure undisturbed. The history of accomplishments of 
the M.T.S.B. over twenty years has been indeed impressive. 
These accomplishments have been recorded in paragraphs 35 to 
54 followed by the problems in the present structure which 


now exist and which cannot be ignored. 
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The two recommendations repeated most frequently in the 42 

briefs submitted to the Commission were: 

- the retention of the two-tier system of educational govern- 
ance, with a Metropolitan Toronto School Board; 


wHeme gemny sfomsincneased plocal, autonomy tand “accountability: 


Under close questioning, the parties, when presenting their 
briefs, confirmed their belief in’ the compatibility of a 
two-tier system while increasing the autonomy and account- 


abuses t yo fethe Mhocaisboards. 


In considering the retention of the existing structure versus 
the possible proposal of a new structure of educational 
governance for Metropolitan Toronto, the Commission endeav- 
oured. stor incornponate ‘both «of these wonceptsminto Wts ir ecom- 


mendations. 


Prtor, stoi eh9 7s othe ipossibitity if jabandonime oriidepar ting 
from the status quo position was extremely difficult. How- 
ever, in 1971, the Ministry of Education launched new ini- 
tiatives in the fiscal area which altered dramatically the 
role of the’ Area Boards and their relationship to the 


Mipelr Oca ze 


Bill 228/69 gave the Minister, as printed in the Revised 
Statutes comnOntardo  mkO70. Chanter Ill. ssectionel 2. sub 
section (3) of The Department of Education Act, authority 
to "make regulations governing estimates that a board is 
required to prepare and adopt and expenditures that may 


be made by a board for any purpose." 


The following year, the Ministry imposed Ceilings on Expendi- 
turesewhitch meant! that) the! Mindstry *had,* in) effect, taken 
over from the M.T.S.B. the role of determining the total 


expenditure for education in Metro Toronto. 


The legislative grant plan was revised so that all boards, 


including those in Metropolitan Toronto, could provide their 


al 
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ceiling level of expenditure for the same mill rate on 


equalized assessment. 


Thus, for the first time, it was fiscally possible for Area 
Boards to "go-it-alone", that is, to deal directly with the 
Ministrysin fitecal matters, like any county or divisional 
board. It also became possible for local boards in Metro 
Toronto to deal directly with the Ministry concerning their 


capital fund requirements. 


Overnight the game was changed. While the six boards con- 
tinued to use the M.T.S.B. and the formulae for determining 
the allocation of the Srants,funds from tthe province, there 
was now another way open to them. The dissatisfaction of 
some of the boards concerning the fair sharing of the avail- 
able funds and the growing feeling that they had diminishing 
control over the spending of those funds; their feeling of 


emasculation in meeting their own special local needs and 


being truly accountable to their constituents under the pres- 


ent structure, led the Commissioners to the conclusion that 
change was required. A new structure would have to be found 
that held the promise of solving the existing problems and 


meeting the aspirations of local boards. 


(B) AMALGAMATION 
ee IN 


There is a siren lure to amalgamation: one neat, efficient, 
wise and all-powerful central board dispensing education to 
one-quarter of all the students in Ontario. Amalgamation, 

attractive to some, was not set aside lightly by the Commis- 


SLOn< 


It is interesting to note that of the 42 briefs received by 
the Commission from all sectors of) the community, only two 
groups, the Communist Party of Canada and the Canadian Union 
Ot abiPie Employees, and one individual, proposed amalgama- 


tion of the six boards. This rejection of amalgamation by 


ao 


is 
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all but three of the briefs required closer examination 

since it has been the common structure of educational govern- 
ance in many large urban centres, especially in the United 
States. However, in most cases, it has proven discouragingly 
less than successful. This is attested to by the parade of 
American educational visitors to Toronto over the past 
several years to study the Metro system of decentralization. 
Metropolitan Toronto is the envy of these beleaguered visi- 
tors from, larce cities jy typified. by rotting) inner cones, 


ringed by wealthy suburbs standing in frightened isolation. 


The failure of these amalgamated school systems seems dif- 
£ieult, to accept, since a unitary organizational tstructure 
has a tremendous appeal because of its apparent simplicity. 
Amalgamation seems so logical, practical, economical and 
readily attainable. The appeal of one board, directly 
elected. with one pool .of funds, one clear linemofeauthority 


and one central administration, is enormous. 


The advantages usually cited in any serious proposal for 

amalgamation include the following points: 

- economies of scale, 

. greater efficiency resulting in monetary savings, 

. elimination of administrative duplication and overlap of 
facilities, 

. Standardization of operations, 

. centralization of policy-making and operations, 

Mecltear LInessor aulchor tty, 

. faster decision-making, 

. easier cooperation with other municipal services and 
agencies, 

; ausingle: powerful board to tdealswith»thesMinistry of 


Education. 


However, a study of amalgamated educational school systems 
indicates clearly that these theoretical advantages do not 
necessarily occur in practice. The majority of the briefs 


submitted to the Commission countered these claims. 
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The imposing catalogue of the disadvantages of amalgamation 
set out in the briefs could not be denied. They were voiced 


forcefully, backed by experience and documented studies. 


Problems of a large amalgamated system cited included 

(Appendix B VIII): 

~~ highérvcosts per pupil 

- increase in bureaucratic complexity and red tape, 

. breakdown “im ‘lone silanes of communication, 

- remoteness of trustees and their unfamiliarity with local 
problems, 

- impersonality and a feeling of impotence in dealing with 
the system, 

- a serious reduction in citizen control and pabticdipation 
resulting in frustration and apathy, 

- remoteness of the point of decision-making from the point 
Otte cttony 

- loss of autonomy, 

- loss of responsiveness to special local community needs, 

- growing sense of alienation among staff, leading to lower 
morale and a weakened commitment to their work, | 

- escalation of confrontation as a negotiation technique 
by “bothustait andythesboard: 

svdifilicultyeofeinitiatine innovative programs, 

- program stagnation and rigidity, 

- a tendency to level to a common denominator, 


- lack of flexibility resulting from layers of bureaucracy. 


These statements to the Commission were corroborated by the 
first hand accounts of the international educational visitors 
to Metro. A further search of the world literature on the 
administration of large educational jurisdiction indicates 
clearly that where one board has jurisdiction overvanmbarge 
urban population, it has failed to provide an adequate school 
System in the face of the stresses unique to large urban 


areas. 
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fiGmetaethesrertls of ’Bigness: ‘ThesGase’ Against LargerSchool 
Districts" (N21), Peter Coleman writes (page 66): "One 
conclusion seems defensible .. . large school systems 


seemeapronestomiiphelevelsoof tcosts per student." 


120 In their recent study of major U. S. cities entitled "Under- 
standing Urban Government" (N83), Professors Bish and Ostram 
have mobilized a devastating body of evidence to show that 
large centralized units of government are rooted in obsoles- 
cent concepts and that smaller units are generally more 
creative, more responsive to local needs, less costly and 
invariably less mired in bureaucracy. They conclude that 
while larger units of administration tend to be more effi- 
cient in providing services such as sewage, water, trans- 
portation ,, firey police and airports, smaller units are 
better at providing people-oriented educational and social 
services. British studies generally concur with their 


findings. 


ne nnn nnn nn sae EEE ETE EEEE ESSE SISSIES 


TABLE 7, PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE BY CITY SIZE 


a 


PERCENT INCREASE 


POPULATION 1966-67 1970-71 1966-67--1970-71 
Tess than’ 20,000 S$ 96 Sar25 30.24 
S0m000s— 1.995.999 161 189 Gy aga 
POO, 0000-0.99)..9 99 Lye, 235 32.8 
200.000) —= 299,999 160 263 64.4 
3005000 — 499,999 75 270 54°.3 
500,000 — 999,999 15) 521 50x 
Over 1,000,000 SVE 569 oleae 
All municipalities 164 242 47.6 


SssnsrTrTTrTTrTcn nn 
Source: N83, P.75-76. As Professors Bish and Ostram state: 
"As city size increases there is a marked increase 
in per capita expenditures for city services. eels) chk 
number of British studies have examined the relation- 
ship of municipal expenditures to city size and have 
concluded that major diseconomies of scale are found 
in large cities, especially those with populations 
of more than 250,000." 
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121 Whatever compelling arguments may be mounted for amalgamating 
municipal councils, boards of education must not be lumped in 
with them. Educational needs and services are different. In 
the light of the evidence available, the Commissioners con- 
cluded that for Metropolitan Toronto at this POLUC. in tas 
history, one amalgamated school System is not the best solu- 


tion for meeting this area's educational needs and goals. 
(Cc) INCREASE THE NUMBER OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
eee ON 


122 Along the spectrum of possible alternatives where amalgama- 
tion stands at one extreme, at the Opposite end lies the 
proposal to break up Metropolitan Toronto into any number 
of smaller educational units, of approximately equal size. 
These boards would be carved from the Metro map, without 
regard for municipal boundaries. They could be either 
administrative districts of an amalgamated Metropolitan 
Board, or they could operate as small independent boards 


dealing directly with the Ministry like any county board. 


Family of Schools 


123 The Commissioners are familiar with the "family of schools" 
concept which is gaining support and recognition in some 
jurisdictions. A family of schools is considered to be a 
natural grouping of feeder schools, elementary and junior 
high schools, clustered about a secondary school. Some of 
the Area Boards have already decentralized their operations 
somewhat using this concept or a modification of it’, " Norenr 
York has divided the Borough into 17 family of schools 
groupings, while Toronto has divided into 6 administrative 
areas, Scarborough 12, East York 3, Etobicoke 4, aud. York oe 
These administrative areas to varying degrees in each case 


tend to embrace several families of SChoOolLs, 


124 Families of schools have much to commend them as focal points 


for local educational administration. Citizens can identify 
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With and, Telave easily Co her schools theirechitdren ‘will 
attend during their school careers. Such groupings reflect 
communities of interests, and because of their size can be 


much more responsive to local needs. 


However, after careful investigation, which included plot- 
ting the potential groupings on a map and studying the 
attendance areas throughout Metro, the Commissioners con- 
cluded that to extend this sound idea to the point of making 
families of schools, or even clusters of them, the political 
educationalunitissior Metropolitan sTloronto. wasinot=practical. 
Having worked with the Area Boards to determine the natural 
groupings, it became obvious that as many as 80 distinct 
families of schools could result from such a penne In 
addition, it was found that the scheme broke down at the 
secondary level. The specialized secondary schools draw from 
wide geographic areas that sprawl over several families of 
elementary schools and in some cases even span the whole 
board area. Gathering accurate data with which to calculate 
Grant Weighting Factors from such fractured municipal areas 
would also pose tremendous problems. Trying to stretch an 
idea which has merit at the neighbourhood level, to cover a 
total area of educationalw jurisdiction, ' results vin such’ fraeg- 
mentation that the Commissioners were forced to reject it as 
a viable alternative. The Commissioners, however, do believe 
thatthe application of the famiby fof *schools concept has 
great merit as a primary educational unit of administration 


within a board's total operation. 


The Commission recommends that 

R1 Anea Boards of Education move to estabkLish families 
0f schools as their primany unit of educational 
administration. 


Several of the Board submissions on possible families of 
schools are listed in Section E of the Master File Index 
(Appendix B VI). 
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School Districts 


If 80 family of schools units are too many, then why not 8 
or 10 or 12 small school districts along the lines proposed 
in 1967 by the Goldenberg Commission? No brief presented to 


the Commission advocated this solution, 


If sthe Mslss2Biwas neta ined tandi ithe neal Boards arene in- 
creased in number, the hazard exists of Spawning more units 
of administration with the inevitable increase in adminis- 
trators, educational centres and increased costs of admin- 
istration at a time when boards, struggling under financial 
strictures, are striving to reduce the number of adminis-— 
trative personnel and redirect staff and resources back into 
the classrooms. Using these smaller fragmented units as 
bases, there would be considerable difficulty in gathering 
the accurate data needed to determine the Grant Weighting 
Factors. While the Commissioners do not believe that the 
boundaries of educational jurisdictions need to be coter- 
minous with municipal boundaries, they realize the strong 
resistance towards this kind of dramatic breakup of long 


established, well-known political jurisdictions. 


Although dividing Metropolitan Toronto into a number of smaller 
school districts has certain appeals, the Commissioners do not 
believe that it represents the best structure for meeting the 


present needs and solving the educational problems of today. 
(D) ABOLISH THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD 
BN SURUNTO SCHOOL BOARD 


While no brief from a board of education and only two among 
all of the briefs received advocated the abolition (of sake 

Metropolitan Toronto School Board, the Commissioners felt 

obliged to consider carefully this course of action as one 
possible alternative to the existing structure. There are 
advantages to such a proposal. It is obvious that the Area 
Boards would become completely autonomous. Each would have 


direct appeal to the Ministry and would thus be able to 
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define and present its own special case on any issue. The 
administrative tcosts offthe MTS sBe would be saved." The 
time of officials and trustees spent at Metro would also 

be saved.~ Teachers ‘and other staff could negotiate directly 
with their own boards. Each Board's spending level would 

be determined by the Provincial Weighting Factors, rather 
than by the M.T.S.B. formulae. The Ceilings on Expenditures 
conpined with, the erantestructure would enable the Province 


to equalize the mill rate to the Grant Ceilings. 


131 The advantages were attractive. However, the disadvantages 
set forth were also telling. Concerned by the increasing 
power and control by the Ministry of Education, all the 
AreasBoards felt "strongly “that the clout" needed ‘in “dealing 
with the Ministry was only possible when all the boards in 
Metro hung together. This point loomed,large in the minds 
of all the Area Boards. The Area Boards would lose also 
the structure which now exists for Metro coordination in 


so many common areas. 


132 If at some future date the ceilings were removed, the 
differing assessment bases in Metropolitan Toronto would 
mean a return to the days when inequalities in educational 
opportunities existed, since some wealthier boards could 
spend much more per pupil at a lower mill rate than the 
poorer boards. The equalizing role of the M.T.S.B. and 


the uniform mill rate for education purposes would be lost. 


133 Each board would have to return to the days when they 
negotiated their own salary settlements with their staff, 
in competition with the neighbouring boards, and were 
played off one against the other. The ability to redeploy 
redundant teachers throughout Metro and thereby guarantee 
employment to staff at a time of declining enrolments and 
Job opportuniitl es:woul d be lost Sethe “bility of students 
to move freely across board attendance boundaries would be 
lost also. Board boundaries would have to be coterminous 


with municipal boundaries. 
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While this proposal to scrap the M.1.S.B. was a finalist in 
the Commission's deliberations, a careful study of the dis- 
advantages shows that it could be a retrogressive step, a 
return to the days of inequities, of varying mill rates, 
with the richer boards able to outspend the poorer boards 
and thus return to the era when children in Metropolitan 


Toronto were denied equal educational Opportunities. 


(E) MODIFY THE PRESENT TWO-TIER STRUCTURE 
ee Ne ter STRUCTURE 


In considering possible ways of modifying the existing struc- 
ture, the Commissioners were seeking to determine whether or 
not it was possible to retain the strengths of the present 
System while still answering some of the objections to itis 
and ‘fulfiliine the aspirations of the Area Boards as set out 
in their presentations to the Commission. The Area Boards! 
one common appeal was for greater fiscal autonomy, together 
with trustee accountability to his or her constituents, 

There was also the strong desire not to lose the "clout" of 


Cheam 21S. Bsn dealing with the Ministry. 


The Commissioners posed the question: What would be the 
COMMS een Ces ,0t enetaimine th eeeMal aS, giqes one modified form 
while permitting the Area Boards to have their expenditure 


ceilings determined directly by the Ministry? 


The advantages seen to this proposal were numerous. 

- The Area Boards would certainly enjoy the greater autonomy 
theyesought. 

- Trustees would be made more directly accountable to their 
constituents, 


«The M..T /S:..B.) could. no longer be used as the whipping boy, 


the "they" who will not permit boards to carry out some 
Loca lawish. 

- Each board would have the right of direct appeal to the 
Ministry if it felt that the expenditure levels determined 


by the Province were not adequate to meet some highly 
Specialized need, 
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= On matters Of Mutual concern, boards could) band together 
at Metro to make a joint approach tomthea Ministry there 
by vetaining their clout’. 

s fthe administrative: casts: oft the M.1T. SB. would be reduced. 

- the current advantages of the Metro structure, as ‘set ‘out 
earlier in this Section, would be retained. 

. The mill rate for educational purposes from board to board 
would be virtually uniform. 

. The Provincial Weighting Factors would be applied to each 
board individually, thereby guaranteeing that the special 
needs of each board were recognized and compensated for, 
rather than being pooled with the other five boards. 

. The Weighting Factors should be more sensitive when applied 
to each board. 

. Using Expenditure Ceilings, the Province could equalize to 
the Grant Ceilings, thus guaranteeing the level of funding 
for each board. 

. Some boards would be able to achieve a higher level of 
expenditure than the current Metro equity position. 

. A uniform salary scale across Metro could still be main- 
tained. 

. Teachers would still be able to meet with their own trust- 
ees and express their views on salary scale, fringe bene- 
fits and other matters of common concern. 

. The ability to redeploy redundant teachers among the six 
boards would be retained. 

. A considerable decrease in the amount of time spent by 
trustees and senior officials on Metro committees and at 
board meetings would be achieved. 

. The possibility of creating more equal representation by 
Area Boards on the M.T.S.B. would exist. 

. There would be a continuing forum for the consideration of 


area-wide problems. 


The array of pluses in this scheme was compelling. What 


were the minuses? 
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There were some disadvantages apparent in this proposal, but 
they were few and seemed to be of less importance than those 
found in the other proposals. 

- The core of financial expertise built Up bays tee aks. 
would be reduced. 

- It would be desirable but not necessary to have the educa- 
tional boundaries coterminous with the municipal boundaries 
to facilitate data collection. 

- The level of equity gained when dealing directly with the 
Ministry may or may not be as high as the Area Boards 
would expect, nor even as high as it now is under the 


presents Metrolformula es 


However, the Commissioners believe from theives fudites# phat 
the Ministry of Education has access to the data necessary 
to produce more sensitive weighting factors, which in turn 
will generate levels of expenditure ceilings for each board 


that will more adequately reflect their real and special 


needs, 


When placed on the other side of the scale, these disadvan- 
tages did not balance, let alone outweigh the apparent advan- 
tages. The Commissioners measured this proposal against the 
criteria set out earlier in the subsection entit Led="Criatveri-a 
for Determining the Best System of Educational Governance 

for Métro". We found that of allbehe alternatives considered 
to the existing structure of educational governance in Metro- 
politan Toronteg™ itesteddetaldesthand strongest. Above all 
of the others, it seemed to meet the requests and aspirations 
of the boards, and produced a framework within which it seems 
best possible to achieve a level of equity for each board, 

to increase the autonomy of boards, the accountabdility® of 
trustees, the responsiveness to local néed's,, “white ’o tial 
retaining the strengths and advantages of a strong coordinat- 
ing®fiunctioniorvaeMetrro Boards Win fact, many of the advan- 


tages of both centralization and decentralization seem attain- 


able under this proposal. 
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It will take courage and boldness to break with the past. 
However, the Commission believes that if we are truly to 
structure our education system to serve best the pupils 

and return the control of education closer to the people 

Lit purports. tosenve, then .a new. structure is necessanhy.. 
The two-tier system was needed to meet the needs of a 
rapidly expanding school system. It will be equally neces- 
sary to deal with the special problems of a contracting 
system. The pattern of governance recommended meets the 
criteria set out and we believe is highly flexible and 


adaptable to the unknowns of the next decade. 


The Commission recommends that 
R2 The two-tier structure of educational governance 
be retained. 


R3 The powers of the Metropokitan Toronto Schook 

Board be modified. 
Additional recommendations relating to the financial aspects 
of this new structure of governance will be found in Chapter 


Nelle, 


Under Bill 80, The Metropolitan Toronto Act, the role of the 
M.T.S.B. was vaguely defined. It had far-reaching implied 
powers but few explicit powers. The trustees were more 
committed to their Area Boards than to making the federation 
work. These were the key reasons for the slow progress 
towards financial equalization during the first 13 years 


Of Metros 


The powers and responsibilities of the M.T.S.B., set out in 
Bill 81, centred upon reviewing and approving the budgets 
of the Area Boards. Beyond this, the powers were loosely 
defined and thus open to the broadest possible interpreta- 
tion. This situation resulted in a process of negotiations 
and the delegation of responsibilities to the M.T.S.B. by 


Area Boards on specific issues. 
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For instance, in the matter of salary negotiations, it soon 
became apparent to both trustees and teachers that the money 
was at Metro. There was little point in spending weeks 
negotiating at the local level, only to end with a uniform 
Salary schedule, within the limits of the funds available 
from the M.T.S.B. The negotiation of salaries was delegated, 
by the Area Boards, to their six chairmen. However, the 
ultimate responsibility remains with the Area Boards. The 
final agreement has to be ratified by each Board and teacher 
group, requiring approximately 30 separate signatures to com- 
plete the exercise. This is a convoluted and cumbersome 
process which is unlikely to be resolved or streamlined 


voluntarily by the numerous parties involved. 


With the retention of a common mill rate, and teacher insis- 
tence upon parity with other Area Boards in salary and fringe 
benefits, “ft-would be (a singularly retrogressive step to 
return negotiations to the local level. It would mean a 
return to the dark days when one board was played off against 
another in a whip-saw fashion that served no one really well. 
The financial realities of today's educational finance makes 
the thought’ of returning to the practices of the past un- 


realistic. 


The brief from C.U.P.E. complained over the frustrations of 
having to negotiate 13 separate agreements with the Area 


Boards of Education to cover non-teaching personnel groups. 


The matter of salary negotiations is but one cogent illustra- 
tion of why the powers and responsibilities of the M.T.S.B. 


should be redefined and clarified in legislation. 


Redefining the Powers and Responsibilities of the M.T.S.B. 


The planning function of the Area Boards has dropped by 
almost 75 per cent in the past few years as enrolments con- 


tinue to decline. Over the next decade, the business of 
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planning’ will centre around the problems occasioned by 
shrinking enrolments across the Metropolitan Area. To meet 
this crisis, centralized planning will be required to coor- 
dinate the response, free from the emotional dust storms 
andppressumes thatiwill inevitably occur. »Inwadditdon),: the 
capital needs of the Area Boards will centre mostly around 
rehabilitating, renovating, converting and replacing old 
buildings. The Metro Board is in the best position to 
determine priorities in this sensitive area. To retain any 
longer six separate planning departments would seem to be 


unnecessary and wasteful. 


The Commission studied at length the matter of ownership of 
the Capital Assets of the school boards in Metropolitan 
Loronto. ~-Since the M.1.S.B.*‘assumes the burden of repaying 
the debenture debt charges for all the Boards in Metro, 

it would seem logical to vest ownership with the M.T.S.B. 
However, the Commission was concerned by the possibility 

that the excellent standards of care and maintenance found 
throughout the schools in Metro might suffer. There is the 
potential danger that Area Boards in times of economic stress 
would be less zealous in spending funds to care for schools 


which they do not own. 


The Commission believes that the present process by which 
Area Boards make application to the M.1T.S.B. for funds with 
which to undertake new school construction is working well. 
Thes coordinating function® of the  MeT.S 9B. in consolidating 
the requests and striking priorities for the whole Metro- 
politan Area is sound and increases in importance as the 


funds available from the Ministry decrease. 


The Commissioners foresee that one of the major roles for 
thet MLSs 3B eo willebe dn’the sensitive’ areal of closing, 
sharing or disposing of surplus educational facilities as 
enrolments continue to decline. The M.T.S.B., with its 
overall perspective, is in the most advantageous position to 


determine at arms length, with the greatest objectivity 
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possibles: ithe: bestadisposPtionwcfa surplus) tactld tieaseeebie 
M.T.S.B. would act after considering the recommendation of 


the Area Board or Boards concerned, 


There would appear to be a leadership role in the techno- 
cracy of management for the M.T.S.B. The present use of 
computers by the Area Boards is a good case in PoaAnts 
Because the M.T.S.B. had no authority to direct the use and 
growth of computer technology, each Area Board went its own 
way. A competition for status occurred with Area Boards 
hastening to purchase expensive hardware, hardware which was 
not compatible for all of the Boards. This rush to purchase 
and own was aided and abetted by the Ministry because it 
agreed to pay grants on purchases. This was during the era 
of Federal Provincial Vocational Grants which paid /Sper 
cent on equipment such as typewriters, calculators and com- 
puters. The cost of computers and computer services rose 
alarmingly during the years prior to the imposition of 


Expenditure Ceilings (Table 8). 


It is unfortunate that these expenditures for computers could 
not have been coordinated and rationalized during the develop- 
mental years. For instance, a major computer study done by 
Price Waterhouse & Company pointed out a number of obvious 
problems. The recommendations could not be acted upon because 
the M.T.S.B. did not have the power to implement them. They 
were blocked and stalled by a lack of unanimity among the 

Area Boards. The Commission believes that it is still not 

too late to bring the ravenous appetite and uncontrolled 
growth of computer technology under control. This cannot be 
achieved voluntarily. The M.T.S.B. is the body best suited 

to meet this challenge, 


The Commissioners envisage educational research occurring on 
three planes. Particular studies could be undertaken at the 
classroom and school level, initiated and carried out by 
Area Board staff members. The M.T.S.B. would coordinate 


major studies and research projects for the Area Boards, as 
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they did with the Qutdoor Education Study and the Academic 
Studies associated with the Study of Educational Facilities. 
Pure research would be done by the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education upon request from the Area Boards of 
Education. There would seem to be distinct roles in the 
field of educational research for each body which would 
avoid duplication and waste while preserving a sufficient 


degree of local autonomy in this area. 


The Commission heard the M.T.S.B. accused repeatedly of 
"assuming" or "usurping" the powers of the Area Boards. The 
Commissioners could find no evidence to support this lament. 
The Commission did find that responsibilities were often 
delegated to the M.T.S.B., because of the pressure of time, 
the complexity of the issue or for efficiency. « With the 
introduction of ceilings on expenditures, the long, drawn- 
out, agonizing budget process seemed to increase and acceler- 
ate this trend, as Boards looked to Metro for leadership and 


direction. 


The main vehicle for this leadership was the committees that 
were established, which provided the administrative linkage 
to hold the two tiers together. To varying degrees, the 

committees operating under the auspices of the M.T.§.B. have 


carried out responsibilities according to their functions. 


COMMITTEES AND SUB-COMMITTEES OF THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO 
SCHOOL BOARD (E4) 


As Committees 


Tr Standing Committees 
LbawAcadem ic 
2. Buildings and Sites 
320 Einance 
4 


. Chairmen's Committee 
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Take Appointed Committees 
1. Advisory Committee Schools for Retarded 
2. Committee of Board Chairmen 
3. French Advisory 
42 eS ES. sAdvisory. 
5. Joint Planning with Separate School Board 
re School Accommodation 


6. Educational Television 


Be Sub-Committees of the Advisory Council vot Directors 


ee Sub-Committees that have met regularly: 
1. Academic Personnel 
2. Co-operative Plan for Computer Services - Steering 


Committee 
- Co-operative Purchasing 
Educational Research 
Sieetiinanc kale (Ori cialis 


: Inner City 


%) 
4 
5 
6 
ye 20utdoor Education 
8 Personnel & Labour Relations 
9 P.P.B.E.S. Steering Committee 
0. Psychological Services 
ieee Plannin 2g 
20. “Specials Education 
(a) Committee for the Needs of Students with 
Communications Problems 


(b) Liaison Committee - Programs for the Blind 


13,9 Staff gAllocatdon (hlementary <and Secondary) 


14. Teachers' Salary Negotiations (Elementary and 
Secondary) 
1s Sub-Committees that meet infrequently: 
i= «AnimalwCarie 


2% Audio-Visual Co-ordinators 
ds Ced line Cost: Formula 
4 


- In-Service Training Courses 
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5. Group Life Insurance Plan: Joint Management 

6. Modern Languages Co-ordinators 

7. Night School and Summer School 

8. Non-Resident Fees and Regulations 

9. Psychologists and Social Workers’ Salary 
Negotiations 

10. School Program and Supervision 

11. Student Enrolment 

i2s) =Tlechniieal Plant 


III. Budget Formulae Committees 
1. Budget Formulae Review Committee 
(a) Continuing Education 
(b) Data ‘Processing 
(c) Furniture, Equipment, Supplies and Rentals 
(d) Maintenance and Permanent Improvements 
(e) Plant Operations 
(f£) Psychological Pupil Welfare Service 


(2) Transportation 


It is important to recognize that the establishment of these 
committees and the adoption of their recommendations have 
been entirely at the discretion of the individual Area Boards. 
There was no evidence in the Area Boards' briefs which 
suggested that these committees have not provided useful and 
desirable functions. However, even under the new structure 
proposed for Metro, the use of joint committees to deal with 


matters of mutual concern will probably continue. 


In spite of the relative success of the Metropolitan system 
to date, operating under loosely defined guidelines, the 
Area Boards in their written and oral presentations to the 
Commission asked for a clearer delineation of the powers and 


responsibilities of the M.T.S.B. 


The Commissioners believe that the system has evolved, been 
tested and has matured over a 20 year’ pertlod;)-to) ther point 


where it is now possible to see those areas of responsibility 
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which can be handled best by the M.T.S.B. and the Area 


Boards respectively. 


In arriving at its recommendations concerning the proposed 
allocation of responsibilities and powers between the Metro 
and Area Boards of Education, the Commissioners were guided 
DY SCRE prAnciplreseot: 

(a) endeavouring to permit the greatest possible autonomy 
tothe Aréasboards., 

(b) assigning specific responsibilities and powers to the 
Metes. Bb, and weavingrall residual powers ‘with sthe Area 
Boards, 

Ce)e assiening theeMovlwS.5. those functions and services 
which could be managed most effectively under a central 
administration, 

(d)i Sabuildine “in the “degree sof “flexibility “that would enable 
the Area Boards to delegate responsibilities to and 
retrieve them from the M.T.S.B. 

The result is reflected in a ‘reduct#on of “the powers of the 

Metropolitan Toronto School Board and an increase in the 


powers and accountability of the Area Boards of Education. 


The Commission recommends that 
R4 The Metropolitan Toronto School Board: 

(a) negotiate wage and fringe benefit agreements for 
akk employees on behalf of the Anea Boards; 

(b) establish chassification indices for non-teaching 
personnedr; 

(c) conduct population research and pkanning affect- 
ing attendance areas and pkant expansion or 
contraction; 

(d) plan cooperatively with the Metropolitan Toronto 
Separate School Board, concerning schook accom- 
modation and other matters of mutuak concern on 
behals of the Anea Boards; 

(e) neview and consolidate the requirements for 
capitak funds of the Area Boards, for Submission 
to the Ministry of Education; 
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purchase alk sites for educational purposes on 
behalg of the Anea Boands; 

make the ultimate decision regarding the chosing, 
sharing on disposing of surplus educational 
facihities upon recommendation broom the Area 
Board or Boands concerned; 

assume alk debenture debts related to capital 
expenditures; 

conduct and coordinate educational neseanch on 
behalg of the Anea Boards; 

coordinate the delivery of health services to the 
Area Boards; 

operate the computer services for the Anea Boards; 
operate the highly specialized schools set out én 
paragraph 174; 

develop a transportation pokicy for the boards in 
Metropokitan Toronto. 


The Commission recommends that 


R5 ALL nesiduak powers and responsibilities nemain with 
the Area Boards. 


R6 The Area Boards be permitted to delLegate any power 
On Aesponsibility to the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Board. 


R7 The consent of alk Anea Boards be required to permit 
the dekegation of any power on responsibility to the 
Metropolitan Toronto Schook Boand. 


R8 The Area Boards have the night at any time to retrieve 
ANY power OX Aesponsibility delegated by them to the 
Metropolitan Toronto Schook Boand. 


RY The consent of alk Anea Boands be nequined to permit 


the netnieval of any power or nesponsibility from the 
Metropolitan Toronto Schook Boand. 
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The Metropolitan Toronto School Board as an Qperating Board 


Pie faba ty of therm ol. Be to meet? the hichily "specialized 
needs of the Trainable Retarded is uncontestable. The 
PcuWOOls for retarded ‘children ‘operated’ by the: MsToS SB. “are 
considered to be among the finest in North America. The 
initial fears and doubts expressed when the M.T.S.B. became 
an operating board have long been dispelled. The M.T.S.B. 
has developed an expertise and a depth of commitment which 
is exemplary. MInnumerable individuals and groups appearing 
before the Commission praised the M.T.S.B.'s operation of 


the “schools for the retarded. 


The Commissioners are aware that the pendulum of special 
education is beginning to swing back. The trend is away 
from segregation into special schools and classes and back 
towards integration of the child into his neighbourhood 
school or class. There are some interesting pilot programs 
underway in Metro Toronto which are integrating some special 
education students into regular community schools. However, 
it is far too early to judgeluhejresults or stoeadvocate the 
integration of all such students back into their neighbour- 


hood schools. 


The Commissioners believe that while the ultimate goal is 
the integration of as many special education students as 
possible, it will not be possible for all. Some segrega- 
tion into specialized schools and classes will be necessary 
ope both a shortrand, a, lone termebasis. Iwo basic. aimsiin 
this area should be that any child who will eventually take 
his place in society should be integrated as early as pos- 
sible, so that he can learn to live in a community of his 
peers. Secondly, wherever possible the special education 
student should remain in his neighbourhood school or class- 
room, with the regular grade teacher receiving additional 


resource help and a reduced class size. 
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Metropolitan Toronto has become a magnet in recent years, 
attracting families from all across Canada, who are seeking 
the highly specialized educational services available here. 
3.3 per cent? of. the students, in. Metropolitan oson tio, are 
involved in special education programs. While this percent- 


age, .appears small, it: is more. than: double that of the test 


of the. Province... The,.comparableé provineod ade f eure, iis ViasGe Coe 


per cent. . This disproportionate burden: of. hich .cost-speecital 
services borne, by ‘the Boards of Metropolitan. Toronto is 


dealt with in Chapter VII as it relates to weighting factors. 


The wide range of special education programs being provided 
by the Area Boards of Educatiion and the Metropolitan Toronto 
school board are set out in the following tables, together 
with an analysis of the enrolments. Lt. ds: interes tine, hat 
in spite of sharply declining enrolments, the number of 


students who require special education classes remains high. 


TABLE 9, NUMBERS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSES IN 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


nn 


BOARD mE Ra ia 9 0 a: ae? ery fee US: 1973/74 
East York Pas Ze 23 
Etobicoke 68 sheaat 118 
Northe York 197 206 PAS 
Scarborough 99 O77 BBS 
Toronto 432 465 457 
York 25 28 zg 
TOTAL 878 939 Ori 


snes 
Source: K36 
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TABLE 10. SPECIAL EDUCATION ENROLMENT AT NOVEMBER 30, 1973 IN THE AREA BOARDS 


eee SSS eee SS sss 


ELEMENTARY 


A, Full Tone Equivalent Enrofkment of Wathdrawal Students Served on a Part Tome Basis 


BOARD SPECIAL PROGRAM PERCEPTUAL BEHAVIOURAL READING GIFTED SPEECH HOME INSTRUCTION MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED COMPREHENSIVE HOSPITAL TOTALS 
East York - - 1 6 - 6 1 = = = iy 
Etobicoke - 3 - 39 = 30 3 = = ae 15 
North York 12 1.5 1.5 24 20 12 6 = = o 11 
Scarborough - 8 2 12 - 36 2 7 = = 60 
Toronto = 11 6 174 = Gil 10 = = 252 
York - = = = = 15 1 = = = 16 


B. Self Contained Full Day Classes 


East York 150 8 55 = = = = = = = 213 
Etobicoke 952 80 70 4o 289 - = = 2 28 1459 
North York 1213 770 192 aly/ = = - - = = 2192 
Scarborough 597 162 hg - - - - 36 253 - 1097 
Toronto 2813 185, 110 98 39 7 = a4 o 90 3359 
York 205 29 5 = = = = - - - 239 


C. Total Full Tome Equivalent Enrofment A & B 


East York 150 8 56 6 = 6 1 = = = 

Etobicoke 952 83 70 19 289 30 3 - - 28 

North York 1225 1.5 193.5 4) 2 12 6 = = = 

Scarborough 597 170 51 12 - 36 2 36 253 = 

Moronto 2813 196 116 272 39 51 10 all = 90 

York 205 29 5 = - 15 1 - = = 
ee SS ee ee eee 
Source: K36 


Note: The Special Program column includes Primary, Junior, Intermediate and Senior classes for slow-learners (E.M.R.). 
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TABLE 11. SPECIAL EDUCATION ENROLMENT AT NOVEMBER 30, 1973 IN THE AREA BOARDS 
ee SS eS ee eee 


SECONDARY 
A. Full Tome Equivalent Enrokment of Withdrawal Students Served on a Part Tone Basis 
BOARD VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS GIFTED PERCEPTUAL BEHAVIOURAL READING SPEECH HOME INSTRUCTION SPECIAL PROGRAM HOSPITAL 


East York - - - - 3 
Etobicoke = = - - - 
North York - - 5 
Scarborough - = = = 
Toronto = 63 B 16 eS 
York - = = = 


5) 


Oo 
1 
Pwlwr 
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B, Self Contacned Full Day Classes 


East York 2 = = = = - = - 12 2 
Etobicoke 766 = = = = = = = 15 781 
North York 11033) - ial 4 1 = = - - 1049 
Scarborough 1251 = 14 15 = = = = - 1280 
Toronto 1816 & 7 > = = = = yy 1860 
York 250 S = = = - = - 10 260 
C. Tota Full Tame Equivalent Enrolment A & B 

East York - = = = 3 1.5 1 - 12 17:5 
Etobicoke 766 = = = = 3 1 15 785 
North York 1033 = 12.5 45 1 = 3 - 1053 
Scarborough 1251 - 14 15 - 3 2 - - 1285 
Toronto 1816 63 73 16 - - 7 14 4y 2033 
York 250 - = = = = 25 = 10 260.25 


Source: K36 
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It is important to note the broad range of classes and 
services that fall under the general category of special 
education. Most of these can be handled best by the Area 
Boards of Education. However, in some areas of special 
education, the number of students is so small and the 
nature of the service so specialized, that no one board 
really has sufficient candidates nor can anyone afford the 
corps of support staff necessary to mount programs alone. 
This is particularly true in the case of students with 
multiple handicaps or whose special needs have a strong 


medical component, such as the orthopaedically handicapped. 


The Commissioners believe that these highly specialized 
costly schools available to children from all of the Area 
Boards should be centrally administered and operated by the 
M.T.S.B. While*theiri numbers may be few, stheireneeds, are 
ereat. The M.T.8S.B. could bring a sharpened focus, marshall 
the expertise, and bring a depth of commitment to these 
programs similar to that which they have demonstrated in 
their operation of the schools for the trainable retarded. 
The M.T.S$.B..woudd be, in.a stronger position to deals with 
the Provincial Ministries who have some measure of over- 
lapping responsibility for these children. When the M.T.S.B. 
takes on this special responsibility, we would expect to 


see a proportionate reduction in the staff of the Area Boards. 


Some classes are so specialized that cooperative classes 
could well be undertaken jointly between the Metropolitan 
“Toronto School Board and the Metropolitan Toronto Separate 

School Board rather than endeavouring to operate them 
separately. There has been increasing liaison and coopera- 
tion between these Boards in recent years. This is an 
example of another area of cooperation that could be under- 
taken by these two Boards. Once a child is able to be 
integrated into a regular class or school, he should return 


to the jurisdiction of his Area Board. 
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173 The Commission believes that the Area Boards should have the 
right to delegate the operation of other highly specialized 
classes and schools to the M.T.S.B. The Commission sees the 
extension of the M.T.S.B. into these areas as being gradual, 
based upon the experience gained and the evaluation made of 


its operation of the schools set out in Recommendation 10. 


174 The Commission recommends that 
R10 =The Metnopokitan Toronto Schook Board operate the 
fokkLowing highly speciakized schooks or educational 
programs An Speckak institutions: 
(a) Schooks for the TrainablLe Retarded 


(b) Sunny View PubLic Schook ee ie 

(c) Bkoorview Chikdren's Hospital hs hy 

(d) Ontario CrippLed Children's Centre } Handicapped 
Students 


(e) Metnropokitan Toronto Schook 
for the Deas 


175 Sunny View Public School provides special education programs 
for orthopaedic and physically handicapped day-school stu- 
dents age 5 to 18 for Metro Toronto and the surrounding area. 
Bloorview Children's Hospital serves the entire province on 
a residential basis with a similar program. The Ontario 
Crippled Children's Centre has a program already staffed 
with teachers supplied by the M.T.S.B. The Metropolitan 
Toronto School for the Deaf is for profoundly deaf chiitdren 


from 3 years of age. 


176 The Commission recommends that 
R11 The Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board examine the 
possibikity of cooperating with the Metropolitan 
Toronto Separate Schook Boand in the provision of 
Some highky speckakized classes and schooks for 


the delivery of services and programs to exceptional 
Students. 


177 The Commission recommends that 


RI2Z The Anea Boands be given the right to delegate the 
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operation of highky speciakized education classes 
and Schools to the Metnopokitan Toronto Schook 
Board. 


Reduced Role of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
a a ee ee eee Pe OP ON CU ge COOL aoa, 


Our recommendation relating to the redefined powers and 
responsibilities of the M.T.S.B.awill result win ea substantial 
decrease in its functions, particularly as theysrelate to 


the budget review process. 


In other areas such as planning, research, site purchases, 
redeployment of redundant staff, transportation, health and 
computer services, the Commission sees the need for a strong 
centralized coordinating role, to avoid wasteful overlap 

and duplication among the Area Boards. Where a function is 
transferred from the Area Boards to the Metro Board, the 
Commissioners would expect to find a proportionate decrease 
in staff at the Area Board level. Similarly, the Commission 
envisages that the staff of the M.T.S.B. will be reduced in 
Size, or redeployed in line with the redefinition of its 


functions. 


The Commissioners foresee that the staff of the M.T.S.B. 
will be kept small in numbers since the Metro Board will 

be comprised of Area Board trustees who will be responsible 
ror determining: theysnumbersotestart.. [noaddition sw the: coat 
of this, staff and the total voperation ofsthe M.il4S 3B. swt 
be borne by a uniform mill rate across Metropolitan Toronto, 
making the Metro trustees accountable both to their col- 
leagues on the Area Boards and to their constituents for 


the size, cost and effectiveness of the M.T.S.B. 


The Commission recommends that 


R13 The staghg of the Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board 
and the Area Boards be neduced or nedeployed in 
keeping with the redefined roles. 
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Human Resources Services Committee 


During the course of its study, the Commission brainstormed 
alternatives to the present structure, some of which might 
be considered ahead of their time. One such alternative, 
the Commissioners believe, is worthy of inclusion in the 


Reporte. 


In the past, municipal government was generally seen as 
providing the hard services such as water, roads, sewers, 
garbage, fire, police, parks, etc. The erowth of “sérvices 
to people has grown dramatically during the past decade at 
all levels: of ‘government. «in education, the concept of 
dealing with the whole child has drawn the schools ever 
deeper into association with support services in fields such 
as health, social work, counselling, psychology and psychia- 
try. There has also been a growing cooperative relationship 
between municipal councils and school boards which has been 


welcome and advantageous to all parties. 


The Commission studied at some length the natural extension 
of this development. It would seem to be logical to aban- 
don the normal division of responsibilities between the 
council and *the.-school board. In its place. a new structure 
could be created which would divide the responsibilities 


into physical services and people services. 


The physical services would include such matters as roads, 
water, sewers, garbage, fire, building inspection, hydro 


and parks. 


The people services would include such areas as education, 


welfare, health, police, Libraries, recreation and the area 


Such a grouping of services would enable coordination of 
efforts rather than the present overlap and duplication. 
Where required, there could be a focusing of allied services 


upon a problem. Since services to people are high cost 
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services, there is a pressing need to ensure that wasteful 
duplication does not occur but that adequate funds are 


allocated, 


While the idea is sound, the Commissioners are realistic 
enough to realize that such a fundamental restructuring 

of government services is not going to find ready acceptance. 
The concept will have to be approached gradually. To this 
end, the Commission urges that a policy coordinating com- 
mittee be established at the municipal level which would 
bring together senior representatives from all municipal 
departments which provide direct services to people, plus 
the school board. This committee would be similar in 
function to the policy committees at the provincial level. 
This committee could ensure that in the delivery of services 
Eo people there was a rationalization gf the policies of 

the numerous departments and boards involved. There is 
communication between departments now but it is sporadic, 
desultory and fragmented. This approach is unbusinesslike 
and generally is wasteful. The establishment of a policy 
coordinating committee would be an important first step in 
developing coordinated policies and concerted efforts in 


delivering municipal services to people. 


The Commission recommends that 

R14 Boands of Education and Municipal Councils establish 
pokicy coordinating committees for the delivery of 
peopLe-nekated services in their communrtres. 


Relationship Between Area Boards, Metropolitan Toronto 


School Board and Regional Office of the Ministry of Education 


The restructuring of the relationship between the Area Boards 
and the M.T.S.B..must be viewed also in terms of their 
relationship with the Ministry of Education. To date, this 
relationship has been through the Regional Office of the 


Ministry. 
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It is impossible for the boards of Metro Toronto, with almost 
1/4 of the pupils and staff in the province, to be served 
adequately by grouping them with a number of county boards, 
some of whose problems and needs are a light-year removed 

from those in Metropolitan Toronto. For example, the sparsely 
populated Haliburton County Board, stretching northward to 
Algonquin Park, is lumped into the same region as Metropolitan 
Toronto. The needs of neither Board can be served properly 


under such a grouping. 


In the past, the relationship with the Regional Offices, al= 
though cordial, has not been effective. The boards of Metro- 
politan Toronto have not been able to obtain the quick, bind- 
ing decisions they required. The Regional Offices have been 
viewed by the Area Boards as obstructions in their dealings 
with the Central Office of the Ministry. All of the board 
briefs suggested either the abolition of the Regional Office 


or a reduction of its role. 


It has been proposed by some in the Ministry that the M.T cess 
be abolished, replaced by the Regional Office or some modi- 
fication thereof. This sounds neat, clean and efficient. 

The Commissioners would argue strenuously against such a 
scheme, which would tilt the whole process even more steeply 
towards Queen's Park and result in greater centralization -o- 
power and decision-making at a time when the Provincgia | 
Government is stating repeatedly that government should get 
closer to the people and that decision-making should be 
decentralized as closely as possible to the point of action. 
The boards of Metropolitan Toronto want this decentralization 


also. 


It must be recognized that the boards of Metropolitan Toronte 
will always want to appeal directly to the Minister on major 
issues, just as county boards do. This is a legitimate part 


of; the, politi calsprocesse: 
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i eeitres SeOcrTaphic proximity of the offices of the M.1T.S.B. 


within a two-minute walk of the Ministry's office would seem 


to add logic to such a relationship. 


196 The Commission believes that reorganization of the Ministry 
of Education should continue. It is the Commission's under- 
standing that the self-imposed financial strictures of the 
Ministry over the next few years will require further con- 
solidation or reduction of the Regional Offices. This pro- 
cess would be facilitated if the functions of the Regional 
Office serving the boards of Metropolitan Toronto were ab- 
sorbed into thevHead Office of the Ministry. The Commis-— 
Sioners envisage some senior staff within the Ministry as- 
suming a dual role. Coupled with their normal duties, 
would be responsibility for administrative control and 
decision-making for the boards in Metropolitan Toronto as 
they relate to the Ministry. This would free the existing 
Regional Office staff to devote more time to the other county 
boards and, at the same time, result in better service to 
Metropolitan Toronto. There would also be a substantial 


cost saving. 


197 The Commission recommends that 
RES Metropokitan Toronto be considered a region of the 
Province by the Ministry of Education. 


R16 The functions of the present Regionak Office of the 
Ministry of Education serving Metropolitan Toronto 
be absonbed into the Head Office of the Ministry. 


Conclusion 
198 Of all the plans studied, the Commissioners believe that the 
new structure of educational governance proposed in this 


Chapter will meet best the educational needs and aspirations 


of the citizens of Metropolitan Toronto and provide the cli- 
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mate and structure which will guarantee equal educational 


Opportunity for the students of this great urban area. 
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CHAPTER III 


AREA BOARDS? HOW MANY? WHAT SIZE? 


As stated in Chapter II, the Commission is recommending 
the continuance of a two-tier system for the governance 
Siwecaucat LONeineMetLopold. Lan lOoronto.. (bescorollLany or 
this decision is that Area Boards: are necessary, and this 
conclusion leads to an examination of the size and number 
of Area Boards required to achieve the quality of edu- 


cational services envisioned by the Commission. 


inetI55.5 Dill SO) reduced the number of school boardsyin 
Metro loronto. 1 rom-2i/- to ll, Dn eo 67.5 Ba Oe tee et 
reduced the number to six. Should the number now be 
decreased, increased, or left unchanged? Should the 


present boundaries of the Area Boards be changed? 


These questions forced the Commission to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the present number and size of the Area 
Boards, their capability in dealing with present problems, 


and the uncertainties of the: future, 


While the Commission feels constrained to examine and 
comment upon the effectiveness of the possible choices 
outlined in this chapter regarding the number and sizes 

of the Area Boards, IT WISHES TO POINT OUT CLEARLY AND 
DEEINITELY THAT THE OTHER SECTIONS OF THE, REPORT CAND STHE 
RECOMMENDATIONS ARE NOT CONTINGENT UPON CHANGING THE PRESENT 
POLITICAL BOUNDARIES. 
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203 As this Commission neared completion of its assignment, it 
was made aware that a combined Metro-Provincial Commission 
is being set up to review the system of municipal govern- 
ment in Metro Toronto. It now seems realistic to assume 
that no changes will be made in school board boundaries 
until the entire future political structure of Metro has 
been considered. Since the main recommendations of this 
Report concerning the financing of education in Metro and 
how to restore local autonomy and the accountability of 
school trustees to the electorate are not contingent upon 
changing the existing boundaries, desirable as change may 
be, the implementation of the major recommendations need 
not be delayed pending the outcome of the recommendations 


from the new combined Metro-Provincial Commission. 


204 The Commission recommends that 
R17 The &mpLementation of the major recommendations 0% thts 
Report not be dekayed pending the completion of the 
work of the combined Metno-Provineiak Commission for 
Review of The System of Local Government In Metnro- 
pokrztan Toronto. 


205 The Commission urges the Minister of Education to consider 
that the criteria for determining the desirable size of a 
jurisdiction required to provide municipal services such as 
sewage, water, transportation, fire and police protection 
are not necessarily the same as those for determining a 
level of educational services responsive to an area's needs. 
As stated in Chapter II, the Commission believes "that 
smaller units are better at providing people-oriented 


educational and social services". 


206 It is the finding of the Commission that school board bound- 
aries and those of Municipal Councils need not necessarily 
be coterminous, although it is recognized that this has been 
the traditional pattern in Ontario cities. To use the same 
geographical area as the constituency for the election of 


aldermen and school trustees, and to have school board 
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elections conducted through the same machinery as is required 
Fore tie. eLlechaion Of a Borough or City Council, ae ‘clearly an 
advantage for conducting elections. There was also some . 
justification for coterminous boundaries when municipal 
councils exercised a measure of audit control over school 
board budgets... “It se true that” important: ‘Wines of communi -— 
cation have now been established between boards and councils 
imesuch areas tas planning, Tecreation, jointiuse 0 leraciii— 
ties, health and library services, and the recent trend has 
been to strengthen this liaison. Nevertheless, the long- 
standing assumption that school board and municipal bound- 
aries have to be coterminous must be re-examined to see if 
the present municipal and educational boundaries do in fact 
best serve the educational requirements of people today. 

The overriding question must be: "What system of governance 


willie best serve the educational £Eunction?":, 


It is doubtful in Metro if most parents are very concerned 
about the boundaries of the school board which provides 
education for their children. They are primarily concerned 
about the local schools which their children attend and are 
vitally interested in the quality of the local principals, 
teachers and the standards of their schools. Most parents 


are not too aware nor concerned about area-wide problems. 


It is a fact that for many years secondary school attendance 
boundaries within Metro have not been coterminous. Students 
have attended schools outside the boundaries of their own 
school board. For example, York Borough students have 
attended Oakwood Collegiate Institute in Toronto, North York 
students have attended Weston Collegiate Institute in York, 
Scarborough students have attended Victoria Park Secondary 
School in North York, and East York students have attended 
Toronto schools. One of the achievements of the present 
Metro system has been that secondary school attendance 


boundaries have cut across municipal boundary lines. 
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209 The Commission recommends that 
R18 In estabkishing schook board boundaries, educational 
advantages should be given priority of consideration 
over the coterminality of municipak boundaries. 


210 The Commission examined the optimum size of Area Boards and 
the boundaries that might be established for achieving their 
most effective operation and representation of the people. 
In so doing, it considered the following possibilities: 

(a) retaining the present six boards with no changes in 
boundaries, 

(Cb), reducing. the presenticix boards..to, four, 

(c) increasing from six to twelve or more mini-boards, 

(d) dividing North York and Toronto each into two boards 
to establish a total of eight Area Boards, 

(e) continuing with six boards but adjusting the present 


boundaries to achieve closer equality of size. 


211 The pros and cons for each of these solutions are set out 


below along with pertinent maps and data. 


(a) THE STATUS QUO (Map. A) 


212 In favour of retaining the present structure is the fact 
that any change in boundaries is always a matter of con- 
tention and often becomes an emotional issue that obscures 


the advantages which change could attain. 


213 The Commission also had presented to it the argument that 
there is a positive value in having boards as diverse in 
size as East York and Toronto, as each has positive valués 
and provides a touchstone against which Metro can measure 
the advantages and disadvantages of very large and compar- 


atively small urban school board organizations. 
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214 As stated previously, there is reluctance to change 
because in Ontario cities it has been traditional for 


school board and municipal boundaries to be coterminous. 


215 To place schools under a new jurisdiction causes a tempor- 
arity—difficult period of adjustment as established-rela- 
tionships and lines of communication are modified. To 
offset this predictably painful reorganization, we must 
be certain that the results will be worth the temporary 


ais Location, 


216 The present boards are sufficiently large and powerful 
enough to resist Metro Board domination. A large number 
of smaller boards (for example, 15) would likely offer less 
resistance to domination by the Metro School Board over a 
period of time, as neither the small boards nor their offi- 
cials would be individually a match for the Metro Board 
and its officials. More Area Boards would lead inevitably 
to an increase in the influence and power of the Metro 
Board, and any move in this direction contravenes the 


principle of decentralization and local decision-making. 


217 It has been said that "Everyone is in favour of improvement 
but no one wants change." There is a natural human reluc- 
tance to change and certainly change should not be accepted 
merely for its own sake. Nevertheless, as set out in 
Chapter II, the present structure is far from Satisfactory. 
In the briefs presented to the Commission, and at the public 
meetings held in the six areas, there was widespread agree- 
ment that there is at present too great a disparity in the 
size of the boards. "The big boards are too big and the 
small boards are too small" was a recurring statement. 


The following Table illustrates the problem. 
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TABLE 12, POPULATION, AREA, DENSITY, NO. STUDENTS, 
NO. EMPLOYEES, AREA BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


TOTAL 
NO. OF 
EMP LOYEES 
TOTAL DENSITY TOTAL 1973 
l AREA 9 POP. rE NO. OF 3 (TEACHING & 4 
BOARD POPULATION. SQ. MILES SQ. MILE STUDENTS NON-TEACHING) 
East. York 1014°47 35 Smad P2025 bares D9 898 
Etobicoke 282,690 47.9 5 9 OZ ine aes eis 3929 
North York ©5045 150 OSreL 75403 103,659 TOT 
Scarborough 334773 10 TOO i, fa) © 86,830 De Oy 
Toronto ele. OD Asis! 167, Sov LO O65 8,165 
York P4°7°5305 9.0 or, SO dois hd cabs: aA ed 


1971 Census: B2 

F60 

Data. for 19)/3eMinister: ss) kepone 
M.T.S.B. Statistical Submtssion -¢o)) 


Sources: 
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The preceding data illustrate the variation in size among the 
Metro boards as presently constituted. The Commission ques- 
tioned whether this variation does or does not adversely 
affect education in Metro Toronto and decided that it does. 
Some big boards are having difficulty in responding quickly 
and effectively to the needs of the schools and the communi- 
ties they serve. Parents and teachers often feel that the 
elected trustees and board officials are far away and that 
the whole system is impersonal, remote and insensitive to 
their local problems. Confrontation and power plays have 


become the means of getting attention. 


The large boards deal with such complex problems and such a 
volume of detail that the trustees, surrounded by experts, 

are always in danger of losing their control over policy- 
making and unconsciously allowing their authority and decision- 


making powers to slip away. 


The large systems cover such a wide geographic area that 


size is a serious barrier for meetings of such groups as 
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Home and School Councils, Inter-school athletic teams, 
Student Council leaders, and teachers of subject areas. 
Scarborough spreads over 70 square miles and North York 
over 68, and neither has as yet an adequate internal public 


transportation system. 


The present organization provides lopsided representation 
for citizens on the Area Boards as the following Tables 


show: 
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TABLE 13, CONSTITUENTS PER TRUSTEE - AREA BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION 


oO nn eee eae On 


NUMBER OF 


AREA BOARD POPULATION TOTAL TRUSTEES CONSTITUENTS 
PER ITRUSISE 
Bast .York 1.05%7240 10(8+2) 1053534 
Etobicoke 286,106 L2G?) 235642 
North York Did, 004 L6G CLZse2 ) S293 
Scarborough 348,166 12 (10+2) 29,014 
Toronto 676,363 25(22+3) 24 O50 
York 142,297 LOG8+2) eg2O 


a , 
Numbers in parentheses represent trustees elected by public 
school supporters and separate school supporters respectively. 


Sources: E3, Municipal Offices 


The figures clearly demonstrate that there is no approxima- 
tion of representation by population. For example, a trust- 
ee in North York represents three times as many people as 
nies counterpart Inebast Yorke (32797350010 ,534)4 fang strust= 
ees in Scarborough and Toronto represent about twice as 


many constituents as a trustee in York. 


An examination of representation by wards (Table 14) throws 
further light on the inequities inherent in the present trust- 
ee representation,. . in studying, Table 14, eitiiahould ibe noted 


that East York and Toronto have two trustees per ward 
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TABLE 14, PRESENT TRUSTEE REPRESENTATION ON THE AREA BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


NOVe RUS. ESS NO. TRUSTEES 
WARD ELECTED BY ELECTED BY 
POPULA- PUBLIG SCHOOL SEPARATE SCHOOL TOTAL NO. 
BOARD WARD NO. TION SUPPORTERS SUPPORTERS TRUSTEES 
East. York iL 33% 18:2 2 Wards 1 and .2:: 
2 24,690 z 1 Trustee 
3 Be 25 2 Wards 3 and 4: 
4 BU pig he | 2 1 Trustee 
TOTAL LOS 53:40 8 2 10 
Etobicoke 10 Wards 286,106 10 2 i 
North York i CAE he u Wardis 42. 3, 
2 S72 5 Ais} Dg Gura ge (9 
3 46,438 1 have 1 Trustee 
4 33,040 ‘i 
2D 525040 1 
6 gad ara oe yo Ae | i 
ii! 38.206 i) 
8 S200 uF Wards 8, .10% 
9 38 ,349 1 Dleeeloe se plea ee 
10 33:5 645 1 have 1 Trustee 
eh ves Mes he) Hi 
de PE Nhe ga 6, 1 
£3 35,3.00 1 
14 46,246 1 
TOTAL 5275, S04 14 2 16 
Scarborough 10 Wards 348 ,166 10 2 12 
Toronto ib 57) 8 OD 2 Wards Pie -2- a4 
2 D9. 443 2 have 1 Trustee 
3 63,643 2 
4 57 3202 2 
8, 64,028 2 Ward oss) ore LOE 
6 Sab vole) Z ll have 1 
fi 64,722 2 Trustee 
8 645211 2 Warge=s6 > G7) 2. Sr 
9 O21 2 2 9 have 1 
iL) 637, 04 2 Trustee 
ial O23), 227 2 
TOTAL 676-363 22 3 25 
York 8 Wards Va e297 8 2 10 


ee Eee 
Sources: E3 
Municipal Offices 


Note: Populations are based on 1973 Assessment Rolls; ward populations 
were not available for Etobicoke, Scarborough and York. 
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224 Roughly speaking, each trustee in the larger boards repre- 
sents more than 30,000 people, while the East York trustees 
in Ward 4 each represents fewer than 7,800, a ratio of 4 to 
Pawcne ratio as: / (to 12> when onel’compares: Ward’ Aan North 
York which has 52,040 people represented by one trustee 
with East York's Ward 4 population of 15,253 served by two 
trustees. It is granted that these are the extremes in the 
present Area Board representation. But how can the continu- 
ance of such disparity be justified? Surely all citizens 
in Metro have the right to expect an approximation of equal 
representation on the area school boards. At present they 


doriot. hav eo sce 


225 Some of the constituencies are so large that not everybody 
can afford the cost and time of conducting an election cam- 
paign on the scale required, and not everyone has the kind 
of daily work that would give him or her freedom to attend 


to all the demands of representing so many people. 


226 The smaller boards have the advantage of close personal 
relationships with their employees and constituents. 
Because they are less burdened by the problems inherent in 
operating a big system, they have more time to discuss and 
form policy on educational matters. Trustees on the large 
boards complain that they are so weighed down with the 
mechanics of the operation that little’ time is’ left for 
discussing education. It is quite apparent at the present 
time that the work load involved in serving the entire 


Metro area is not equitably divided among the boards. 


227 The smaller boards have more difficulty in providing support 
services and some highly specialized services for their 
students and schools. In some departments, they lack the 
expertise that comes from the specialization of function 


found in the larger organizations. 
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228 The disparity in size creates problems at the Metro Board. 
It is difficult to believe that the voice of the lone East 
York trustee is as audible as the chorus of six trustees who 


represent the City of Toronto. 


(b) REDUCTION TO FOUR BOARDS (Map B) 
EN VAR 


229 One statement that was made to the Commission was that the 
Boroughs of York and East York are too small and should be 
absorbed into the other four boards. A model of how this 


might be done is illustrated by Map, Bop. 104e 


230 The Metropolitan Toronto area is divided into four boards of 
education. The southern boundary of East York is eliminated, 
adding East York to the City of Toronto. The northern bound- 
ary of York disappears and York Borough joins North York. 
Etobicoke and Scarborough remain with their present bound- 


aries. 


oan The main weakness is that it would add to the size and prob- 
lems of the bigger boards. In the opinion of the Commission, 
this would be a move in the wrong direction. It would be un- 
wise to increase the size of the two larger boards which are 
already suffering from the pains of bigness. Adding to their 
size would only serve to compound their present problems. 
Further, this plan would not eliminate the problems of unequal 


representation at the Metropolitan School Board. 


(c) INCREASING THE NUMBER OF BOARDS: JCM ao...) 
a UE BOARDS 


232 A Metro educational organization having a large number of 
mini-boards has certain attractions... =-/DriansHeGe Goldenberg, 
in his 1965 study of Metro, recommended 11 District Educa- 
tion Councils (Map Cie p>. Open The Metropolitan Toronto 
area was divided into school districts whose boundaries had 


little or no relation to existing municipal boundaries. This 
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textbook solution received scant consideration as the exis- 
ting boards objected vehemently to the carving up of their 
empires. Bigness seems to have an attraction for many poli- 
tileians ~and- schoo lLeoftiacials.«.They,.do-notyhesitate. Co,accon- 
modate more territory within their sphere of influence but 
offer strong objections to any reduction in size. Our study 
indicates that the establishment of 10 to 15 small boards 
would cure some of Metro's ills, although it would create 


others. 


Democratic representation presupposes that the electors will 
choose the best people available for office and this, in 
turn, assumes that the candidates' personal qualities and 
backgrounds will be well known to the voters. StChwis hoe 


now true in the large constituencies in Metro. 


More boards would offer more people the opportunity to serve 
as trustees, and this should lead to more sensitivity to 
community needs and more responsiveness to local conditions. 
There could be increased participation at the local community 
level and increased community expectation of being kept in- 
formed about educational matters. The individual trustee 
being better known by a smaller constituency would be more 
accountable on a continuing basis to those who elected him 
and not just face a day of reckoning every two years at 


election time. 


These smaller boards could result in an organization of the 
schools that would lead to closer personal relationships 
between the board officials and the teachers and eliminate 
the status barriers that tend to develop in an impersonal 


hierarchy. 


The creation of a large number of smaller boards would go a 
long way towards solving the problem of representation at 
Metro. Since the boards would be more or less equal in size, 
it would be practical to have equal representation from each 


board. This would ensure that every part of Metro Toronto 
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had an equal influence at the Metro School Board; and@ it 
could’ bevatfactor in helpinewtosacnieve equity. 


To implement a plan of many smaller boards would have serious 
disadvantages. There would be an unacceptably severe dislo- 
cation of the existing Metro organism to achieve aims which 
the Commissioners believe can be attained by administrative 
rather than fragmenting political changes. The structure 
would be costly to implement and costly to operate.” = Leswoutd 
also exacerbate some of the weaknesses of the present Metro 
system; for example, having more than twice as many boards 
each with its own administrative headquarters and groups of 


high salaried top level officials. 


It would be very difficult for small boards to operate with 
the increased degree of fiscal autonomy that the Commission 


is recommending. 


There is also cause to fear that setting up a large number of 
mini-boards could create homogeneous ethnic and socio-econonm- 
ic ghettos. An area school board should be aware of a di- 
verse range of educational needs and not be confronted with 


the problems of only a narrow segment of the Metro populace, 


(d) BISECTING NORTH YORK AND TORONTO (Map D) 


The optimum size of an urban school board in an area as 
densely populated and heterogeneous as Metro Toronto is one 
that has responsibility for 40,000 to 60,000 students. This 
is a pragmatic rather than an academic estimate based upon 
an examination of the services offered in urban areas by 


different sized boards. 


With an enrolment under 40,000 students, it is unlikely that 
a board would independently be able to provide the full range 
of services needed for an urban population in which one finds 


numerous children with a variety of handicaps requiring spe- 
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cial educational programs. An urban board should be large 
enough to provide a wide range of educational programs, and 
well-developed and adequate health services, sociological 

assistance, in-service training for teaching and non-teach- 


ing stati, and -other-support.services. 


Once the student population exceeds 60,000, the law of 
diminishing returns appears to set in. The board merely 
supplies more of the same services, but it becomes more 

dishi cul testo..do ute we bs vacmsitatt. and icommunicationslines 
become "layered". Administration tends to become top heavy, 
less sensitive to serving the needs of classroom teachers 


and slower in reacting to changing conditions. 


If it is accepted that the optimum size of an urban school 
board is one that has responsibility for 40,000 to 60,000 
students, a tidy solution would appear to be to divide North 
York and Toronto each into two school board areas (Map D, 

p. 106). This proposal does not disturb any municipal bound- 
aries but bisects the Borough of North York and the City of 
Toronto, thus creating eight area boards of education. The 
model shows North York divided along Bathurst Street, and 

the, City of Toronto divided along Avenue Road-University 


Avenue. 


This plan would avoid the problems raised by establishing new 
school boards with jurisdiction outside their present munici- 
pal boundaries. However, it does nothing to increase the 
responsibilities of the York and East York Boards. andiit 
would be costly to establish and operate four boards to do 


the work presently accomplished by two. 


(e) ADJUSTING THE BOUNDARIES OF THE PRESENT SIX BOARDS 
(Maps E, F, G) 


Retaining six boards but increasing the size of York and East 
York, leaving the Etobicoke boundaries in Plans E, F and G as 
they now are, and the Scarborough boundaries in Plans F and G 
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as they now are, and decreasing the size of North York and 
Toronto would be a marked improvement on the present struc- 


ture without causing a major upheaval. 


This plan would achieve closer equality in size and in the 
load of responsibility carried by the six boards and it would 
reduce the disparities that now exist between the large and 
small boards. The increased efficiency over the present 


operation should reduce costs. 


It should be recognized that, because of equalized assessment 
and a common mill rate, boundary changes will not affect tax- 
payers. For school board purposes, it does not matter which 
board is assigned the assessment of an area, and it makes no 
difference to the taxpayer whether his property is under one 
school board jurisdiction or another. Most taxpayers do not 


Trealtze? this? fact’ 


Some municipal boundaries in Metro that were established when 
most of the region was farm land, and when rural or semi- 
rural living conditions prevailed, are meaningless today for 
educational purposes. In setting school board boundaries, it 
is now essential to give prime consideration to traffic arte- 
ries, railway lines, rivers and ravines. The reviving aware- 
ness of the importance of established local communities must 


also be considered in changing school board boundaries. 


Three plans or models (Maps E, F and G) are presented to 
illustrate examples of boundary changes that might be con- 
sidered in adjusting the present board sizes. At the risk of 
being tediously repetitive, the Commission wishes to empha- 
size THAT IT DOES NOT OFFER ANY ONE OF THESE MODELS AS THE 
FINAL SOLUTION. The models do serve to show how boundary 
changes could more nearly equate the Area Boards in size. 

The boards concerned should be consulted about the precise 


delineation of boundaries before a final decision is made. 


In considering the three models, it will be observed that 
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no change is contemplated in the boundaries of Etobicoke. 
That borough which has the Humber River as a natural bound- 
ary separating it from North York, Toronto and York is con- 
sidered by the Commission to be at present almost the optimum 
size for an Area Board. When there is not reason to change, 


there is reason not to change. 


Plans F and G leave the boundaries of Scarborough as they 
are. The reason for this is that Scarborough is the only 
part of Metropolitan Toronto with a large amount of residen- 
tial land yet to be developed. The nature of this develop- 
ment over the next few years will have a profound effect, not 
only on student enrolment and the amount of new school acconm- 
modation required, but also on the density of population and 
the socio-economic background of the area. The Scarborough 
Board may be faced with a greater complexity of problems 

than it now has, with its present density of population and 


its relatively homogeneous school population. 


It is because of the uncertainty of Scarborough's future that 
it is deemed wise not to recommend any change at this time, 
but the boundaries of the Scarborough Area Board should be 
reviewed at least every five years. There is a strong possi- 


bility that changes may be desirable. 


The Commission recommends that 

R19 The Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board review the bound- 
anies of the Scarborough Board of Education at five- 
yean intervaks to determine 44 changes would sLmprove 
the effectiveness of the governance structure. 


Plan E presents six boards of education, with enlargements of 
East York and York and corresponding reductions in North York, 


Scarborough and Toronto. 


New boundaries for East York and York are as follows: 
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East York 

North - along present boundary (north side of Glenvale 
Boulevard), east from Bayview Avenue to the C.P.R. 
railway tracks, northeast along the C.P.R. line to 
the Don Valley Parkway, north along the Parkway to 
the Macdonald-Cartier Freeway, east along the 
Macdonald-Cartier Freeway to Kennedy Road. 

East - Kennedy Road from the Macdonald-Cartier Freeway to 
the lake front. 

South - lake front from Kennedy Road to Victoria Park 
Avenue, north on Victoria Park Avenue to Danforth 
Avenue, west along Danforth Avenue to the Don 
Valley Parkway. 

West >) gnorth, on pthe Done adley Parkway from Danforth 
Avenue, along the present boundary to the north 


side of Glenvale Boulevard at Bayview Avenue. 


York 

North - Macdonald-Cartier Freeway from the Humber River to 
the Spadina Rapid Transit Route. 

East - along the Spadina Rapid Transit Route south from 
the Macdonald-Cartier Freeway to Eglinton Avenue, 
east along Eglinton Avenue to Bathurst Street, 
south along Bathurst Street to St. Clair Avenue, 

South - west on St. Clair Avenue from Bathurst Street to 
Runnymede Road, along the present boundary to 
the Humber River. 

West - Humber River north from Bloor Street to the 


Macdonald-Cartier Freeway. 
Plan E is an improvement on the present structure insofar as 
it reduces the size of North York, Scarborough and Toronto 
and increases the area of the Boroughs of East York and York. 
Its weakness is that it still leaves North York overly large 
and the City of Toronto far too large and out of proportion 
to the other boards. 
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Poo PLan F proposes “an increase in the size of East York and 
York with corresponding reductions in Toronto and North 
York. Scarborough and Etobicoke are left unchanged. A much 
better balance of population and concomitant responsibility 
is achieved by this plan. It would also make representation 


on the Metro School Board more equitable. 


257 The new boundaries for East York and York are given below: 

East York 

North - along the present boundary (north side of Glenvale 
Boulevard), east from Bayview Avenue to Eglinton 
Avenue, east along Eglinton Avenue to the Don 
Valley Parkway, north along the Parkway to the 
Macdonald-Cartier Freeway, east on the Freeway to 
Victoria Park Avenue. 

East - Victoria Park Avenue from the Macdonald-Cartier 
Freeway to the lake front. 

South - lake front from Victoria Park Avenue to the Don 
Valley Parkway. 

West - north along the Don Valley Parkway from the lake 
front to meet the present boundary above Danforth 
Avenue, along  the™present* boundary toy theinorth 
side of Glenvale Boulevard at Bayview Avenue. 

York 

North - Macdonald-Cartier Freeway west from the Humber 
River to the Spadina Rapid Transit Route. 

East - along the Spadina Rapid Transit Route south from 
the Macdonald-Cartier Freeway to Eglinton Avenue, 
east along Eglinton Avenue to Bathurst Street, 
south along Bathurst Street to Dupont Street. 

South - Dupont-Annette Streets west from Bathurst Street 
to Jane Street, along the present boundary to the 
Humber River. 

West - Humber River north from Bloor Street to the 


Macdonald-Cartier Freeway. 
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The proposal illustrated by Map G, p. 109 eliminates the 
Boroughs of East York and York by adding them to the City of 
Toronto. Then the Borough of North York and the City \of 
Toronto are each divided into two Area Boards. All remain- 
ing boundaries are retained: 

North York is divided along Bathurst Street. 

Toronto is divided along Yonge Street. 

Etobicoke and Scarborough would remain unchanged for the 
reasons previously stated. Four new boards are created in 


which the Boroughs of East York and York disappear. 


Plan G achieves the aim of making the six boards more nearly 
equal in size than they now are and it lessens the disparity 
between the largest boards and smallest. A serious drawback 
to this*moded. de thateut completely eliminates two existing 


political entities. 


Comparison. of the Status Quo (Plan A) with Plan F 


The Commission believes that any of the three sample models 
(E, F, G) which are based on the retention of six Area Boards 
but with adjusted boundaries, would achieve the aim of less- 
ening the disparity in size between the large and small 


boards. 


The Commission is not advocating any, particular plan butihae 
developed these three to show the kinds of improvements that 


might be made. 


Since Plan F in most of its features represents a position 
between, Plans E and.G, it is used for comparison with the 
existing situation presented in Plan A. Table 15 illustrates 


these differences. 


Six of the indicators of the size and complexity of an area 
school board's operation are: the total population served, 


the size of the area in square miles, density of population 
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per square mile, the number of schools in the area, student 


enrolment, and the number of employees. 


Even a cursory study of Table 15 reveals that Plan F in 
every one of the compared aspects would reduce considerably 
the disparity that now exists in the responsibilities and 


work loads of the boards. 


Attention is now drawn to some illustrative examples of how 
the extremes of bigness and smallness could be substantially 


modified by the acceptance of Plan F. 


The population served by the Borough of East York Board would 
beltinereased sfromsl04 9765) tos 2 2,661, a more ythan, threefold 
increase. The City of Toronto Board would be responsible to 
487,230 citizens instead of the present 712,785, a decrease 
or 31.6 per cent. 


The area of the Borough of York Board would be more than 

doubled in going from 9.0 to 19.8 square miles. The Borough 
of North York Board area would cover 12.7 square miles less, 
a reduction of 18.6 per cent. The reduction in the physical 
area to be served would alleviate some of the present trans- 


portation and communication problems. 


There is a relationship between the density of the population 
in an area and the responsibilities and work load of an Area 
Board. The number of children to be served from a two-acre 
lot development such as borders the Post Road in North York, 
is obviously a far cry from the number of children living on 
a similar acreage in the inner core of the City of Toronto. 
The Borough of York would also be helped by having a density 
of 13,277 per square mile instead of 16,367. 


In comparing the size of school systems, one obvious indica- 
tor is the number of schools for which the system is respon- 
sible. Plan F would decrease the responsibility of the North 
York Board from 145 to 121 elementary schools and from 22 to 
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19 secondary schools. The City of Toronto Board would be 
responsible for 81 elementary schools and 21 secondary 
schools in contrast to the present 112 elementary and 31 
secondary schools. East York with Lts "present e271 elementary 
schools would have 57, and instead of 3 secondary schools, 
it would have 13. These examples illustrate that Plan F 
would be successful in spreading the responsibilities and 


work load more evenly among the boards. 


A comparison of student enrolments in Plan A with Plan F 

adds evidence to show that improvement over the present 
situation could be achieved. For example, the enrolment in 
North York would drop from 103,659 to 86,834, and in Toronto 
from 100,653 to 67,081. In East York the enrolment would go 
from 14,559 to 51,533, and in the Borough fof sYork there would 
be an iieneaae in the number of students from 23,188 to 

50% Ola, 


The total number of employees in any organization is an 
accepted measurement of size for comparative purposes. One 
has only to look at the East York Board's responsibility for 
898 employees as contrasted with the City “of ‘Toronto's *state 
of 8,165 to grasp the present unsatisfactory division of 


Metro Toronto for school board purposes. 


It can be seen that a number of alternatives to the present 
structure are possible. These alternate plans in various 
ways would improve educational services in Metropolitan 


TOromeo. 


In summary, the Commission believes that rétaining six boards 
but adjusting the boundaries would remove the more glaring 
inequities of the present unequal electoral representation 
and the distribution of responsibilities among the boards. 

It would improve the ability of the large boards to respond 
more speedily and effectively to local needs by keeping the 
point of decision-making closer to the field of action. It 


would also make trustees more readily accessible and account- 


12 


able to their constituents. Boards more equal in size would 
help to some extent in overcoming the unequal representation 


on the Metro School Board. 


274 The Commission is aware of the political difficulty involved 
in making boundary changes and reiterates that the MAJOR 
RECOMMENDATIONS IN THIS REPORT STAND ON THEIR OWN AND ARE 
NOT BASED ON ANY ASSUMPTION OR REQUIREMENT THAT THE BOUND- 
ARIES WILL.~BE ADJUSTED. 


275 The Commission recommends that 
R20 The second tier of the Metropolitan Toronto 
Schook system be comprised of 44x Anea Boards. 


276 The Commission recommends that 
Red The boundaries of the present Area Boards be 
adjusted to increase the size of the Borough 
of East York and the Borough of York and to 
neduce the size of the Borough of North York 
and the City of Toronto. 


277 The Commission recommends that 
R22 The finak decision for establishing schook atten- 
dance anea boundaries continue to be the responsi- 
bility of The Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board. 


The Number of Trustees on the Area Boards 


278 If an Area Board of Education were the policy-making group 
of a private business organization, it would probably be 
most efficient if restricted to a maximum of ten members. 
But..a .board of education is not .part of vagprivate, business 
Oteandzetiion.2altiecs an elected bodysentrusted by ACs econ-= 
munity with the weighty responsibility of ensuring that the 
schools provide» the best, quality’ education to meet’ the,di- 
verse needs and expectations of all the students in the area, 


and to act as trustees of the school buildings and facilities 
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while permitting and encouraging the use of these for adult 


education, recreation and other community requirements. 


The trustees have to provide these services within the limit 
of the expenditures allowed by the Provincial ceilings and 
within the willingness and ability of their constituents to 
pay. These limitations create the need for careful budgeting 
and the establishment of priorities, which can be done prop- 
erly only if the trustees know what is happening in the 
schools under their jurisdiction and have knowledge of the 
needs and expectations of those whom they represent. An 
Area Board in Metro is both a forum for the formulation of 
educational policy and a corporate body responsible for the 
spending of millions of dollars, and for the calibre, morale 
and performance of thousands of teaching and non-teaching 


employees. 


The dilemma in establishing school board size is that a suf- 
ficiently large number of trustees is required to give ade- 
quate representation of the citizens, but if a board is too 
large it becomes unwieldy and inefficient. The Commission 
believes that the minimum number of trustees on an Area Board 
should be 10 with a maximum of 20. This provides a suffi- 
cient number to represent different points of view in estab- 
lishing policy, while not being too large’ for) condueting tie 


business affairs of the board. 


The Commission recommends that 
R23 An Area Boand of Education have a minimum Of 
10 trustees and a maximum of 20. 


The Electoral Base 


A fundamental and important decision concerning public educa- 
tion in Metro Toronto is the determination of the base fOr 
electing trustees to the Area Boards. If the democratic 


process is to work effectively in education, the school 
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trustee must know his community intimately, know what is 
happening inv theyschools in his jurisdiction ,- be) concerned 
with rendering public service, and be committed to working 
for whatever is in the best interests of the students in the 
schools. It is equally important that the voters should know 
the candidates*for whom they are voting. Lt sis impossible to 
make a wise choice among several candidates unless the voter 
knows something about their personal careers and their public 


service records. 


At the present time, the wards used for municipal elections 


are also the bases for the election of school trustees. The 
ward boundaries are largely artificial and meaningless from 
the point of view of education since they often cut across 
natural groupings of schools. Wards were established for 
conducting and administering municipal elections, rather than 
for providing meaningful representation on area school boards. 
Most ward boundaries are not conducive to maximum local par- 
ticipation in school affairs. They are a reminder that his- 
torically in Ontario the election to school boards has been a 
secondary consideration, and the system is geared primarily 


for smunicipal council elections. 


Tables 13 and 14 have pointed out the wide disparity in the 
size of the wards and the resultant lack of anything approach- 
ing representation by population on area school boards. The 
present disparity in size of electoral constituencies should 


be corrected and at least the extremes should be narrowed. 


Large constituencies, some with a population of over 40,000, 
are a threat to the democratic election of school trustees, 
People cannot know the candidates and no one person can rep- 
resent the interests of so many in such a matter of local 
concern as education. Trustees in Metro Toronto have not 
hitherto been professional politicians, but the effort, time 
and money required for campaigning in the large constituencies 


could make it impossible for many people to run for office. 
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We have pointed out that wards are not necessarily the best 
constituencies for the election of trustees, but if they are 
maintained, the Commission urges that the practice of having 
two trustees elected by all the people of one ward be dis- 
continued. This is the present situation in East York and 
Toronto. Instead of having 65,000 or more people ina 

Toronto ward electing two trustees, it would be more repre- 
sentative to have the ward divided in half and each voter 
choose a person who would represent a ward half the size. [It 
is important that people know their local trustee ‘and ican thoid 


him responsible for the schools in their community. 


The Commission recommends that 

R24 The practice in East York and Toronto 0f having two 
tnustees elected by akk the voters in a ward be 
discontinued. 


R25 The number of wards in East York and Tononto be in- 
creased for educational purposes. 


R26 Each ward in an Area Board's jurisdiction be Nepre- 
Sented by one trustee. 


What are the alternatives to using the ward as the electoral 
base? Ideally, it should be a "community", but Metro Toronto 
is not composed entirely of these traditional natural group- 
ings of people where everyone knows everyone else or at least 


knows the leaders in rendering public service. 


Especially in the newer subdivisions, the local school is the 
main community interest of citizens, and far more people par- 
ticipate in activities centring around the schools attended 


by their children than in any other kind of community activity. 


In an area such as that served by Don Mills Collegiate 
Institute in North York, a family of schools develops natu- 
rally as the centre of community interest and activity. 


Basically, a family of schools is composed of a secondary 


TG 


school, and the intermediate and elementary schools that 


feed into that secondary school. 


291 With such community of interest, the family of schools seems 
almost ideal as the base from which to elect a school trust- 
ee. Because the family of schools sponsors community inter- 
est in what is happening in the schools, and what should be 
happening, frequently public meetings are held at which 
parents, teachers, students and general taxpayers express 
their opinion on a wide variety of educational and community 
Matters. Trustees with this background would be able to 
represent with better knowledge and insight the people who 
erected them to-office. Over a™=period Of “time, the voters 
would become aware of the people in the area who were sin- 
cerely interested in education and able to give effective 


leadership. 


292 The family of schools as an electoral base would work satis- 
factorily in newly developed boroughs such as North York, 
Etobicoke and Scarborough. For example, North York has 17 
families of schools and at present has 14 wards. The in- 
crease of three trustees would not greatly change the com- 
plexion of the board. In older areas, such as Toronto, 
where the secondary schools tend to be more specialized and 
serve a much wider geographical area than the composite 
schools in the newer boroughs, the family of schools is not 
a natural functioning unit. Where it is already established 
as an educational entity, the Commission believes that the 


family of schools unit should be used as the electoral base. 


2953 (sitter their concern about the “quality of education for their 
children in the local schools, the next educational concern 
of the parents, apart from taxes, is the community use of the 
schools and their facitlittes.” "This community”interest will 
become intensified as declining enrolments leave more rooms 
available for community use. In some communities, there has 
already been keen local interest expressed in what is to be 


done with public schools that are being closed. 
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This development was evident in the spring of 1973 when the 
North York Board decided to close Harding ton ~Publiesschoow, 
The North York Board had a request from the Metro Separate 
School Board to make the building available to it for use as 
a French elementary school. The North York Board also had 

a request from Seneca College for use of the building as gan 
extension of its services into the western half of the 


Borough, 


Community meetings were held at which all points of view 
were expressed and eventually, apparently in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority in the Hardington area, the buildd— 
ing became a Seneca College extension project; with strone 


emphasis on meeting the Community's needs. 


Problems such as this show the desirability of developing 
electoral units based on natural school districts. Boards 
Should identify and recognize existing communities and their 


potential resources for improving educational services. 


The Commission recommends that 

Roe A naturak community or a family of schools be, 
where feasible, the constituency from which 
the Locak trustee is elected. 


Communication 


Dee As, Ci ii icult it not oimposei b len, to legislate how the 
individual trustee should relate to his voters and how an 
Area Board should communicate with its constituents,,. but sere 
Commission would be remiss if it did not express, its concermis 


on this vital subdect. 


Metro Toronto is a living organism, a body politic, something 
more than the sum total of its parts,and an important: pace 
in the life of all the citizens within its boundaries. 

We would not, if we could, turn back the hands of time and 
live in small independent communities. But we believe that 
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the quality of education in Metro will depend to a large 
extent on maintaining and recapturing some of the vital 
community spirit which is such a strong influence on the 
lives of young people in smaller communities. We believe 
that we can enjoy the benefits of living in what has become 
one of the world's most cosmopolitan and sophisticated cities 


without surrendering our personal identity to "bigness". 


Tieiesadiificult for«people in (Metro sto Jieelathat sthey are san 
important and vital part of a community. "They" (some face- 
less figures at the Municipal Offices or the Board of Educa- 
tion) look after street repairs, garbage removal, snow 
clearance, police ;and «fire protection, providing school 
hacilittves., pwhatsis «baught in ethesschooke:, sand show tities 


done and by whom. What is left for the citizen to do? 


Ltyis snot ~practicalesinsthe fteld sof education to daichieve 
individual and collective citizen participation through 
political structures, but more can be done administratively 


than has been attempted to date. 


To suggest local citizen involvement in education alarms 
school trustees, .officiahs, siprincdipals and «teachers, jand 
rightly so if it means encroachment upon the responsibilities 
which the trustees were elected to carry out or erosion of 
the professional responsibilities of the school staff. What 
the local school community can do is to come to an agreement 
on what it wants the schools to do and provide this input to 
the board. The citizens should insist that the local trustee 
represent them effectively, and they should insist upon being 
kept informed of what is happening in education at both the 


Area and Metro board levels. 


Trustees should be mindful that the parents" chief concern 
about education is the learning experience of their own 
children. The Area Boards should consider measures to ensure 
that parents have frequent opportunities for learning about 


the local schools and for discussing educational matters 
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publicly with their local principals, teachers and 


neighbours. 


The use of schools and their facilities by the community has 
increased dramatically, but there is still room for imp rove- 
ment. The school is a substitute for the "town hall" as the 
centre of community activities. Its use is part of "decen- 
tralization" and the reaction against big city remoteness 


and "being a nobody". 


Boards do communicate with parents in different ways and with 
varying frequency. The problem of communication in Metro is 
much more complicated and complex than it is in a medium-size 
city which has a newspaper with almost total circulation, and 
a television and radio station eager to air information about 
the’ ‘boards’ activities. In Metro, there are six Area Boards 
and the Metro Board all seeking coverage for a multitude of 
activities from media designed chiefly to serve the area as 


a whole. 


Newsletters from the local school are popular and effective 
and should be encouraged by the boards. The Commission was 
especially pleased to note that some schools are issuing 
school news in languages other than English to meet the needs 
of their immigrant parents. The publications issued from 
board headquarters vary in quality and tend to be statistical 
and bland. 


All boards pay lip service to "public relations", "communi- 
cation", "information services", or by whatever name they 
call it. Most of them in fact are spending an infinitesimal 
part of their budgets on communicating with the pubLic. 
Usually very little assistance or encouragement is given to 
schools or to Home and School or other parent-teacher groups 


to produce newsletters of interest to the local community. 
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It is noted with regret that no board in Metro has a school 
board advisory committee as permitted by Provincial legis- 
ietion CSChOOLS AUNCICS eration Act, R.S.0s 1970, c. 424; 

Sn 04) 


There are a few "lighthouse" developments in communicating 
that are most encouraging. These vary in character, but the 
basic characteristic seems to be that the local trustee 
spends much time "in the field" getting to know the school 
Oetieials responsiblesttormunis area, the local ‘school prin- 
cipals and the key teachers in each school, and the leaders 
of student and community groups. With the trustee as the 
catalytic agent, all these people have been brought together, 
have learned to trust each other, and are working together 
forethe: betterment ofs Gheira community. (It is in this) kind 


of environment that good things are happening. 


Conclusion 


The Area Boards of Metropolitan Toronto could. struggle on 
under their present structure and form, but the potential 
for achieving a more balanced political representation, 

more sensitive and responsive to the educational needs and 
aspirations of communities, lies within our grasp. The 
labour pains will be short and soon forgotten. The benefits 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE SCHOOL TRUSTEE 


311 Gone is the day of the lady or gentleman school trustee enno- 
bled with a sense of community service and blessed with a few 


leisure hours to spare. 


312 The upsurge in parental interest in school board affairs cou- 
pled with clearer expectations for accountability and involve- 
ment have placed new demands upon the time of the trustee in 
Metropolitan Toronto. The changing and complex role now re- 
quires a more active performance and an increasing time com- 
mitment. Trustees feel that their role has increased but 


their influence has diminished. 


313 Community involvement in educational affairs surfaced most 
vocally with the imposition of ceilings on expenditures. The 
reduction of funds available to boards cut across growing ex- 
pectations for expanded services, particularly in special ed- 
ucation, French, library resources, outdoor education, in- 
service training, compensatory and enrichment programs. The 
resultant questioning of policies and priorities in spending 
has whetted the desire of parents for more understanding of, 
and influence in, decision-making. There is no evidence that 
the participatory citizen movement affecting all levels of 
government will fade away. The evidence indicates that it is 
growing, demanding new responsive strategies from elected of- 


ficiatis: 
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Time Demands 


The school trustee can no longer assume that he represents an 
acquiescent and homogeneous electorate. He must now find mul- 
tiple avenues for direct consultation with, and feedback from, 
all groups within his constituency. The responsive trustee 
must attend many more meetings with parents, and, teachers.» He 
must be readily accessible by telephone and in person to an- 


Swer questions and to deal with problems of his constituents. 


The trustee of today is expected to be more knowledgeable on 
all aspects of curriculum, educational policy andy financings 
and to be able to interpret these in relation to his own board, 
to the Metropolitan Toronto School Board, and to the province, 
His constituents require him to be fully conversant with the 
particular needs and wishes of his community, to be familiar 
with the schools, teachers and principals, as well as with the 
operation of school board administrative units within his ju- 


PESsdiceion., 


In all of these increased demands upon his time, the trustee 
must be so highly visible that he can be quickly identified as 
the point of entry for community involvement and as the agent 
of accountability. The day of the "store-front" trustee may 


not be far away. 


As a member of his own board, the trustee has an increasing 
time commitment associated with complex decisions on priori- 
tiés, policies and financing. When the recommendations in 
this Report for more fiscal autonomy are adopted, the Commis- 
sion sees the trustee spending more time on the determination 
of his Area Board's budget, on policies for program develop- 


ment, and on decisions arising from the discretionary levy. 


The Commission recognizes that a trustee's work load is such 
that ways must be devised to ensure that his time is used most 
productivety. (in the preceding chapter, the Commission exan- 


ined how the trustee can respond more effectively to community 


124 


expectations and demands by representing fewer constituents. 
Under the present ward structure, even if a trustee could 
attend one parent-community meeting each weekday, he would 
make contact with only some 150 people a week out of a consti- 


Euency of SOYO000REGR4050002 


319 Despite» therreduced fiscal role* envisaged for’the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board in this Report, those trustees who serve 
on the Metro Board will still continue to have additional de- 


mands upon their time. 


520 When a trustee becomes chairman of his own board, he is 
obliged to shoulder further responsibilities beyond those he 
fsgexpected sto mtulliallein histowneconstituency. An®Areaeboard 
chairman carries the work load of representing his own Area 
Board*at the Metropolitan Toronto School=Board in addition to 
being a member of the Committee of Board Chairmen. The chair- 
man must also carry other multifarious responsibilities such 
as liaison with the press, attendance at many education func- 
tions, communications with the Municipal Council and service 
on numerous committees. Meeting all of these commitments 
means that, during his term of office, the chairman of* an Area 
Board should be spending approximately 40 hours per week on 


school board business. 


Sank Under the proposed plan of reorganization, the Commission sees 
no reduction in the time required by the Area Board chairman 
gneltuliidtlinee@these imuleiplesrobess® Une demands @arersuch that 
it has become almost impossible for a person to remain in full- 
time employment at his own job and also to carry out properly 
the responsibilities inherent in the chairmanship. The heavy 
requirements of the role exclude some trustees from accepting 


thesenarur. 


3922 Ite®is tthe belief “of ‘the Commisstion that the chaizman of “an 
Area Board should be able to arrange a reduced work load at 
his place of employment in order to devote nearly full-time 


to his school board responsibilities. The Commission sees 
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the same circumstances applying to the role of the chairman of 


the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. 


Scale of Honoraria 


The Commissioners believe that the increasing responsibilities 
and work load required of trustees and chairmen should be rec- 
ognized monetarily in order that no person be excluded from 
offering himself as a candidate. In tabling The Consolidated 
Education Act, Bill) 225.8 ther Minister stated: that» hevwasecee re 
ing reactions to the proposals contained therein. The Commis-— 
Sioners are of the opinion that the scale of honoraria pro- 
posed for trustees does not take into account sufficient ty 
the increased time demands nor the financial outlay occasioned 
by being a trustee. We believe that the varying degrees of 
responsibility and work load should be recognized by a differ- 


entiated scale of honoraria. 


The Commission recommends that 

R28 A differentiated scale of hononania for Anea 
Boand trustees in Metropolitan Toronto be 
edstabkished, as set out below. 


Area Board Maximum Honorarium 
Student Enrolment Per Month 
5,000 - 14,999 $300. 
15,000 - 29,999 $400. 
30,000 - 49,999 S500. 
310,000 oremore $600. 


The Commission recommends that 

R29 The honorarium for a Metropolitan Toronto Scnoolk 
Boand trustee be 50 per cent of the maximum 
honorarium alkowabkLe under the proposed seale 
6or an Anea Boand trustee. 

Example: 


A trustee for an Area Board with a student enrolment of 
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40,000, who also served as a trustee on the Metro Board, 


would receiver Ss00 .pper monthw(Ss004 74, $3008). 


The Commission recommends that 

R30 The honorarium for an Area Boand chairman be 
50 per cent more than his actual honorarcum 
as an Area Board trustee. 

Example: 
A trustee for an Area Board with a student enrolment 
of 40,000, who also served as chairman of his Area 
Boards; wouldereccivess750. sper monthy (S70 02Utec250%,).. 
Invaddationg,as aamember of the M.0.S: Bo) ihejwould 
fwTeceive. S300. His total honorarium would» bev$i17050- 
per monthe CS500m 4a? D0Rmt 500s) % 


The Commission recommends that 

R31 The chainman of the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Boand necetve an honorardtum equivalent to 50 
per cent of the maximum honorarium permitted 
an Anea Board trustee. 

Example: 
A trustee for an Area Board with a student enrolment 
of 740,000 sawho talsovserved <asdchairman “otf ‘the Metno= 
politan Toronto School Board, would receive $1,100. 


per month ($500. + $300. + $300.). 


The Commissioners believe that it is not physically possible 
for one person to fill adequately at the same time the four 
rolesvofyAreasBodrdstrustee,. Anea, Board “chairman, Metro 
Board trustee, and chairman of the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board. The following recommendations may appear 
discriminatory, but the Commissioners do feel that no 
financial. incentive should be allowed that would encourage 
the practice of having an Area Board chairman also assume 
the responsibilities of chairman of the Metropolitan Toronto 


School Board. 
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The Commission recommends that 

Rez In the event that the chairman of the 
Metropolkrtan Toronto Schook Board is 
akso chainman of an Anea Board, he be 
entitled to only one honorarium as a 


chatnraman. 


The Commission recommends that 

R33 Hononania gon Schook trustees in Metropolitan 
Toronto be reviewed every two years in onder 
to keep abreast of inflationary trends in the 
economy. 


The Commission recommends that 

R34 The definition of supplementary expenditure 
An the regulation Genenrak Legislative Grants 
be amended to include trustee honoraria. 


Part-time or Full-time? 


Many briefs to the Commission reaffirmed the belief that the 
strength of trusteeship in a democratic society lies in ‘he 

trustee being a layman first and an educationist second. He 
is strongest when he stands with a foot in each camp, a part- 


time rather than a full-time trustee. 


Notwithstanding the pressures of time and workload, the con- 
cept of the full-time trustee can be an abrogation of the his- 
toric principle of lay control of public education. Creating 

a situation in which a citizen, once elected, could become a 
career trustee desperate for re-election is an approach fraught 
with hazards. Any expectation that a trustee should devote 
full-time to the office would exclude many people from standing 
for ,election. Every effort’should be made to increase the pool 


of citizens who can and will offer themselves as candidates. 
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334 The Commission recommends that 
R35 The noke of sSchook trustee continue to be 
considered as pant-time. 


Term of Office 


335 In keeping with the principle of greater trustee accountabil- 
ity, the’ Commission can) find) no evidence that ‘al longer or 
shorter term of office than the present two years would en- 
hance this principle. The two-year term of office guarantees 
to the public a stronger measure of control and accountability 
than is possible under a three-year term. It enables the elec- 
tLoratelitomresister dts approbation or rejection of a trustee 
onl ithe: basis) ofi~a mealistuc’ time’ perilodmin' which toi gauge Fper— 
formance. The longer the term of office, the greater the 
possi baidity: of) axity: onthe) part>of ‘some! trustecs.]= Arone— 
year term of office would create the probability of uninform- 


ed and ineffective trusteeship. 


336 The Commission recommends that 
R36 The present two-year term of office for trustees 


be maintained. 


Cost of Election for Trustees 


337 Since it is desirable to encourage candidates for the position 
of school trustee to be drawn from the broadest possible 
cross-section of the community, the financial burden of elec- 


tion campaigns must be eased. 


338 There was a time ten years ago when a candidate could conduct 
a campaign by having family and a handful of supporters dis- 
tribute some pamphlets, by calling on some friends and by 
appearing at the all-candidates meetings at the local school. 
(At these meetings, he would be given two minutes to speak 


near the end of the evening, after the mayoralty and alder- 
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manic candidates.) 


The scope and cost of election campaigns for all offices have 
grown to awesome proportions. Trustees are no exception. The 
cost of ¢ampaieningris keeping some prospective candidates 


from offering themselves. 


While both the Federal and Provincial governments have studied 
and discussed the possibility of public subsidization of candi- 
dates, nothing has yet been done. The Commission believes that 
a candidate for the position of school trustee should receive 

a subsidy based on the number of voters int his) wand, «Ai read— 
istic sum) for the office-of trustee would be four cents per 
voter. The sum generated in this manner would not meet all of 
a candidate's expenses, but it would give him the) financiad “re 
Source to print one piece of literature for diistributiontoe. his 
constituents. The modest sum for each candidate would be pro- 
vided by the local board of education. The Commission believes 
that these funds should be eligible for provincial grants. To 
eliminate the frivolous candidate, a reasonable bond should be 
required which would only be refunded if a candidate polled more 


than 10 per cent of the votes cast in his constituency. 


The total cost would not be great, but it would help consider- 
ably to open wide the doors to political candidates who could 


not otherwise afford to run. 


The Commission recommends that 

R37 A candidate for the office of schook trustee be 
granted a sum of money, not to exceed four cents 
per ekigible voter in his wand, for the purpose 
0f conducting an election campaign. 


The Commission recommends that 
R38 A candidate for the office 0f Schook trustee be 
Aequined to post a bond of $100.00 xefundable 
onky in the event that he pokks more than 10 
per cent of the total vote cast in his constituency 
for the office that he seeks. 
13,0 
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The Commission recommends that 

R39 A candidate be nequined to fike with the chies 
eLectonak officer a Statement of alk neceipts 
and expenditures attrributablke to his election 
campaign, within 90 days following the election. 


The Commission recommends that 

R40 The funds akhLocated by a Local schook board 
for the purpose of financiaklky assisting 
candidates for the position of sSchook trustee 
be ekigible fon provincial grants. 


New Trustees 


It has been unfortunate that December elections cause new 
trustees to be thrust into board business at the worst pos- 
sible time of the year. They are confronted immediately with 
the capital and current estimates and parachuted into the 
annual budget and staff negotiation struggles with no prepa- 


ration and often little related background. 


The issues to which trustees must address themselves are be- 
coming increasingly complex and time at board meetings must 

be productively spent on Matters at hand. Questions from 

new trustees, unfamiliar with terminology and with procedures, 
can slow down the decision-making process and take up valu- 


able agenda time. 


While there is admittedly no short cut to experience, the Com- 
mission believes that every board should conduct an orienta- 
tion program of sufficient length and depth to familiarize new 
trustees with the duties and responsibilities of a trustee, 
the functions of the administration, and the procedures of the 


board. 


Educational decisions are too important to be left to the hope 


and chance that the trustee will "pick it up as he goes along" 
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350 The Commission recommends that 
R41 An onsentation program for new trustees 
be instituted by each board. 
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CHAPTER V 


FUTURE POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL 
BOARD 


When the best means of determining representation on the 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board is considered, two methods 
are usually proposed. One method favours the direct election 
of members each representing a Metro ward. The other, the 
present method, favours indirect election of members who must 


first be elected from a‘local ward to tHe Area Board. 


Among the 42 briefs to the Commission from community groups, 
teacher associations, social agencies, parent organizations, 
school boards and individual citizens, no recommendation for 
direct election of trustees to the M.T.S.B. was made. Briefs 
and hearings stressed repeatedly that decision-making in ur- 
ban education must be made more understandable to the elec- 
torate and take place close to the point of action. Citizens 
emphasized that local autonomy can be best ensured and the 
varying needs of local communities best presented through 
representation on the M.T.S.B. by trustees who also serve on 


Ehety Area Boards: 


A directly elected Metropolitan Council is conceivable be- 
cause there is a clearly defined division of powers between 
the two tiers of municipal government, and the Metro Council 
has no control over the affairs and finances of area munici- 
palities. The situation of the school boards is distinctly 
different. If some new method of electing Metro councillors 
should emerge from the proposed municipal study to be under- 
taken by the combined Metro-Provincial Commission for Review 


of the System of Local Government in Metropolitan Toronto, 
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the Commission believes that it should not be applied automat- 
ically to the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. The approach 
of automatically applying an identical practice to the Metro- 
politan Toronto School Board and the Municipal Council is 


invalid. 


Education is a particularly human service affecting families 
and their children through their local schools. The pervasive 
pressure for more community involvement in educational affairs 
and for the use of families of schools as smaller administra- 
tive groupings is mocked by the impersonality and remoteness 
inherent in direct election of 20 trustees to serve a metro- 


polis of almost 2.5 million people. 


On a Metropolitan Toronto School Board of 20 directly-elected 
trustees from 20 Metro wards, each would be expected to repre- 
sent in’ excess of 100,000 people. This would mean that in the 
City of Toronto one trustee would have to represent an area the 
size of two of the larger wards. Such an approach to so people- 
oriented a service as education would make it nearly impossible 
to attract to office individuals who could make themselves 
known to the electorate, let alone be sensitive to local con- 


cerns and held accountable for policies and programs. 


A Metropolitan Toronto School Board composed of trustees di- 
rectly elected with little perception of local needs and 
wishes would inevitably result in a series of confrontations. 
Two distinct power groups would be created - Metro trustees 
versus Area Board trustees - each guarding jealously what it 
believed to be its responsibilities and powers. A Metro 
Board so far removed from the day-to-day life of the local 
schools could not hope to be sensitive to and knowledgeable 


about the affairs and problems of the Area Boards. 


The great strength of the Metro system of educational gover- 
nance has come from the fact that the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board has not been a body separate from the Area Boards, 
but rather is comprised of, and controlled by, Area Board 


trustees who bring to the Metro arena a strong sense of local 
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experience. This dual role enables trustees to establish a 
Metro perspective without abandoning completely their local 
identity. 9 lAdmittedlyspiteisma,tichtrope; but) mostetriustees 


have managed to walk it. 


Despite popular misconceptions, the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board is not a super-board nor is it a superimposed 
board, but) dissin fact an dntegralepart» of local school govern-— 
mento) Ther MetrosBoard* provides4, unique: poldticaly forum and 
educational focal point to which locally elected trustees come 
to share and solve problems, to debate and to establish poli- 
cies on matters of Metro-wide concern. The ability to adopt 
an arm's length approach and a Metro overview results from 

the realization by Metro trustees that the needs and actions 


Of one) board affect all of the others. 


In the view of the Commission, the combination of awareness 

of the varying needs of all Area Boards, the pooling of expe- 
rience, expertise and insight, and the direct accountability 
ormeach M1. :S. Bow trusteestoshiss own! board) and “thus: tomhis 
constituents could not be ensured as effectively if repre- 
sentatives were elected directly to the M.T.S.B. The Commis- 
sion subscribes to the principle that where something has 
worked well, it should be changed only when there is strong 
indication that an alternate system would work better. The 
Commission sees any departure from the present method of deter- 
mining representation on the M.T.S.B. as holding no promise of 
being more effective and every possibility of being less effec- 


tive; 


The Commission recommends that 

R42 The Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board continue to 
be composed of trustees who ane members of Area 
Boards on nepresentatives of the Metropolitan 
Tononto Separate Schook Board. 


R43 The chainman of an Anea Boand must be one of At 
nepresentatives to the Metropolitan Toronto 
Schook Board. 

L335 


Composition of the Metropolitan Toronto School Board 


361 The Commission espouses the fundamental principle of represen- 
tation by population and points out that if other recommenda- 
tions are adopted whereby boards are more closely aligned in 
size, the result will be a better balanced representation by 


Area Boards on the M.T.S.B. 


362 The accompanying Table illustrates the present representation 
of Area Board trustees on the M.T.S.B. It shows how a new 
alignment of board boundaries, as example Plan F illustrates 
in Chapter III, would alleviate the imbalance in the number of 


trustees; ftromyieach Areas Board ona thesM.T<S.Be 


TABLE 16. TRUSTEE REPRESENTATION ON THE METROPOLITAN TORONTO 
SCHOOL BOARD 


—_—.e,_a_—_—XYs—_—— rr ——————— 


C1) (2) (3) (4) 
PRESENT NUMBER OF NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
REPRESENTATION TRUSTEES TRUSTEES TRUSTEES 
BOARD PLAN A PLAN E PLAN F PLAN G 
East York ii 3 = 
Etobicoke 3 
NoOEteneiornk 4 4 4 EAST 3 
WEST 2 
Scarborough z) 2 3 
Toronto 6 7 5 EAST 4 
WEST 6 
York i <2 3. = 
TOTAL Ley, Fag) 21 21 
Range 5 5 2 


(High minus Low) 


eee ea ee eee 

Note: 1. Columns (2), (3), (4) based on ratio ofmone trustee 
per 100,000 population or major fraction thereof 
using 1971 Census data. 


2. Figures do not include Separate School Trustees. 
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Even if the recommendations concerning the realignment of 
board boundaries and the adjustments in size of existing 
boards are not adopted, the Commission still believes that 
the principle of representation by population should pre- 
vail, despite the fact that disparate representation on the 


M.T.S.B. might continue. 


One might have anticipated that the uneven representation on 
the M.T.S.B. would have produced power-bloc voting. In fact, 
current studies of the Metro Board have found little evidence 
of boards banding together recently to push through selfish 
matters. When bloc voting has occurred, it has usually cut 
across board lines and been based upon shared philosophical 


beliefs among trustees. 


Since the dangers inherent in disparate representation at 
Metro have not seemed to materialize, the matter has not been 
viewed as a serious problem requiring a solution. The Com- 
mission did consider the possibility of equal representation 
from each Area Board and its ramifications, a change which 
would have resulted in a smaller Metro Board. , The idea was 
rejected on the grounds that the principle of representation 
by population is sound and is deeply engrained in the polit- 


tea Vif ecofeOn tar io; 

The Commission recommends that 

R44 The composition of the Metropokritan Toronto 
School Board continue to be based as nearly 


as possible upon representation by population. 


R45 An Anea Board have one nepresentative on the 
Metnropokitan Toronto Schook Board per 100,000 
population on major fraction thereog. 


Lerms of Of f.ce 
Attacks upon the Metropolitan Toronto School Board have been 


Nhe 


common over the past 20 years. Usually these attacks have 
been loudest from those trustees who have never served on the 
Metro Board. It has been interesting to observe, and to have 
confirmed by current research! and by trustees appearing be- 
fore the Commission, that the strongest opponents of Metro have, 
once elected to the Metro Board, become strong advocates of 
the Metro system within a year. Trustees described to the 
Commissioners how their experience on the Metro Board broad- 
ened their understanding and appreciation of Metro-wide educa- 
tional issues, enabled them to share and learn from other 
trustees, and'convinced them of the value of the two-tier 


system. 


368 Based on the evidence presented to it, the Commission affirms 
the importance of extending to as many trustees as possible 
the opportunity to serve on the Metropolitan Toronto School 


Board. 


369 We concede that a two-year term of office as a Metro trustee 
has advantages. It does permit a trustee to become more expe- 
rienced in Metro Matters, to’ ‘formulate policies andltombe 
around long enough to see their implementation. However, we 
believe that these advantages are outweighed by the need for 
the broader appreciation of the two-tier system by all trust- 


ees which can only result from service on the Metro Board. 


3/0 We believe that the possibility should exist for a board’ to 
change its representatives to Metro annually. This would not 
preclude’ ‘a board from re-electing “a trusteevto sthe M.ToSmee 


for consecutive terms. 


371 The Commission recommends that 
R46 Representatives from the Area Boards to the Metropolitan 
Toronto Schook Board be elected annually. 


Ithe Study of Educational Governance in Metropolitan Toronto, 


a research project funded ibys the Ontario Institwecetog 
Studies in.Education and, directed by Dr. To Rowweelranes 
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Shy Me: 
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Designated Trustee Alternates 


In the past there have been a number of occasions upon which 
the M.T.S.B. has not been at full strength when matters of 
major importance were before it. The fact that each Area 
Board has not been fully represented at all times has created 
unbalanced debates and votes. The Commission believes that 


if the principle of representation by population is desirable 


‘forythes=operationvot the M.1T7S:B.,) then, a way must. beofound 


to ensure that balanced representation is guaranteed. In the 
opinion of the Commission, this principle can be best ensured 


by a system of designated trustee alternates to the M.T.S.B. 


Under this proposed system, an Area Board would designate its 
alternates annually at the same time as it elects its regular 
representatives to the M.T.S.B. Alternates would attend 
committee and board meetings at the Metro Board as observers, 
thereby gaining first-hand knowledge of the process and a 


grasp of the issues. 


Alternates would serve under the following conditions: 

. boards would not be permitted to designate more than two 
Alternates; 

Alternates would be elected annually by the Area Board 
and receive no additional remuneration; 

. Alternates would not take part in debates nor vote when 
the regular representatives from their Area Board are 
present; 

. in the absence of a regular representative, the Alternate 
designated by his Area Board chairman would have the full 
status and privileges of any member of the M.T.S.B.; 
in the absence of direction from the Area Board chairman, 
the chairman of the M.T.S.B. would make the appointment 
of the Alternate for that meeting; 

. Alternates would receive the minutes, agenda and other 


materials sent to a regular M.T.S.B. trustee. 
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375 The Commission recommends that 
R47 A System of designated alternate trustees on the 
Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board be instituted. 


Advisory Committee 


376 In the opinion of the Commission, the Metro educational 
System could not have operated as effectively ®as itehas wien 
out the contribution of the Committee of Board Chairmen and 
the Advisory Council of Directors. Their careful consider- 
ation of business referred to them by the*MoTesS?s ) *hasebeen 
characterized by a high degree of cooperation and understand- 


ing of the Metro educational scene, 


377 It is significant that this loose-knit cooperative arrange- 
ment has functioned so admirably even though neither committee 
was mandated in Bill 81. Since these committees have worked 
so well to date, the Commission sees no need to formalize 


their function in legislation. 


378 The Commission recommends that 
R48 The Committee of Board Chainmen and the Advisory 
Counctk of Directors continue to function without 
formal mandate. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PROVINCIAL COST CONTROL IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Commission is of the opinion that some form of provincial 

cost control of education is justified in a period when costs 

in Other sectors of the provincial economy are also being con- 

trolled. We realize controls could have taken different forms 

and wish to make our comments on some of the alternatives. The 

major methods of cost control now in use or frequently sug- 

gestedyare thesfollowing: 

(A) Direct control by ratepayers by a vote on each year's 
budget or budget increase, 

(B) Control by municipal councils over school-board budgets, 

(C) A provincial budget-review board or boards with power to 
alter proposed budgets, 

(D) A mill-rate limitation on local expenditures for educa- 
ton; 

(E) Trend line cost control method, 

(F) Provincially negotiated or mandated salary schedules and 
statii¢allocationenaiteios:; 

(G) Provincially determined ceilings on expenditure per 
weighted pupil. 

Let us examine briefly the strengths and weaknesses of each 


of these possible controls. 


CA ina) inect iControl): by Ratepayers 


Direct control by ratepayers, a method widely used in many 
parts of the United States, has never been used in Ontario. 
It places greatest emphasis on local autonomy and least on 
equity as between boards. Coupled with a grant %plan Like 


Ontario's but without any ceilings sit couldMeti il en aice tal: 
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boards on an equal footing financially. Any two boards re- 
gardless of tax-paying ability would be able to spend the same 
number of dollars per weighted pupil at the same mill rate on 
equalized assessment. But the level of expenditure would be 
determined locally by direct vote of the electors and could be 
expected to vary quite widely. Coupled to Ontario's percent-— 
age equalizing grant plan, this method would tend to stimulate 
boards' spending since the Province would pay enants jon’ towa 
ordinary expenditures. Such a plan would not serve eLthertost 
Bie Aprov arc fa ins: controlling total expenditure or provid- 


ing greater ‘equality iin expenditure levels. 


A variation would be to allow voter control of expenditures 
above per-pupil expenditures recognized for grant purposes. 

This approach would restore a large measure of local autonomy, 
but it would still result in significant variations in expend- 
iture per ‘pupil since wealthier boards would beable to exceed 
the grant ceiling much more easily than would the poorer boards. 
Equalized assessment per weighted pupil varies in the elemen- 
tary panel from board to board in Ontario by as much as 10 to 1. 
In the’ Commission's view, this method of financial control 


would be a retrograde step. 


(B) = *Control by Municipal Councils 


COntrolm@byenuneed pal councils suffers from the same disadvan- 
tages as voter control. It would result in different levels 

of expenditure per pupil according to local preferences and 
would not provide the Province with a predictable “controlvover 
total expenditures. Municipal control without municipal re- 
sponsibility would seem to us to be undesirable. There is no 
justification for one municipally elected body to be subser- 
vient to another. [In any event, except in Metropolitan Toronto 
and the new regional and district municipalities, there is no 
single municipal authority to which budgets could be submitted. 
The existence of separate schools in Ontario is also a compli- 
cating factor. Would a separate school board tolerate having 


its budget pared by a municipal council dominated by public 
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school supporters or vice versa? The Commission rejects this 


method ‘of cost «control. 


(C) Provincial Budget Review 


The Province experimented with budget review as a method of 
expenditure control in the early years of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology. The College budgets were sub- 
mitted to an agency of the Province which had power to approve 
or alter the budgets. Commencing in 1971, the Province moved 


toga ‘fhormulashinancing method of control. 


The budget review principle has the merit that it can provide 
for special cases such as that of Metropolitan Toronto more 
easily than can a formula. This method leaves itself open to 
the fcharge sofvpoliticadwiavoritisme and pressuréw ws Lodis: also 
too time-consuming and cumbersome. If regional budget review 
boards were set up, there would be the suspicion that differ- 


ent standards were being applied in different regions. 


The Commission sees this method of cost control as better than 
either A or B above but believes it to be inferior to some 
other methods as a form of general control. Aspects of the 
budget-review principle could, however, be used to ameliorate 
special situations where it can be-demonstrated that a formula 
does not adequately measure the expenditure need, as in spe- 


Clatecdatica tions 


(D) 4eMill—-Rate Limitations 


Many jurisdictions in the United States have statutory limita- 
tions placed on the mill rate that can be levied on property 
to support education. Some have two maximum mill rates; the 
higher cannot be breached, but the lower can be exceeded by a 
vote of the ratepayers. This method of cost control is prob- 
ablyothesleastesatisiactonyyoteal ly for controlbine cotalex= 
penditures, since it makes no allowance for increasing enrol- 


ments, special needs, or extensions of programs. The Commis- 
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Sion does not see this approach as a satisfactory way of limit- 
ing total school expenditures, although it may be useful in 
controlling expenditures in specific areas, such as capital ex- 


penditures from current revenue. 
(E) Trend Line Cost Control 


Mr. R. Thorman, Comptroller of Finance for the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board, has proposed a method of control that he 
calls Trend Line Cost Control (N6). It involves that highly 
desirable but often elusive concept: long-range planning. The 
method would have both the Province and the school boards devel- 
Op programs for a multi-year period: five to ten years for the 
Province and three to five years for the boards. Only when 

the projected expenditures of the school boards in total exceed- 
ed those projected by the Province in the education sector would 


there be a need for Provincial controls. 


This seems like an eminently satisfactory suggestion. Where it 
falls short ‘isythatlitvtatlerto (stateuhow  thesbrovinces wit con- 
trol spending when the necessity arises. This is the problem to 


which we have addressed ourselves in this Chapter. 


The Trend Line Cost Control Method seems to the Commission to 

be neutral with respect to such matters as equality of educa- 
tional services, differential educational needs and local auton- 
omy. The Commission believes that the temper of the times dic- 
tates that the Province not be neutral in these critical areas 


of concern. 


(F) Provincial Salary Scales and Staff Allocation Formulae 


Since 65 to 70 per cent of school~“board operating expenditures 
are accounted for by instructional salaries and fringe benefits, 
the easiest way technically to control expenditures and obtain 
a high degree of equity among boards would be for the Province 


to negotiate with the teachers' organizations a province-wide 
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salary scale which would be binding on all boards. This 

would be coupled with a provincial formula for the allocation 
of all instructional staff including classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, vice-principals, department heads, consultants, super- 


visors, superintendents and all other instructional personnel. 


391 The advantages of such a plan from the standpoint of equity 
and cost control are obvious. Salary differentials could be 
buiLiein to take into accountserious<differences:inecosteof 
living, isolation, and other factors which make teaching in 
one area less attractive than in another. Refinements could 
be fintnoduced intosthe stat vallocation jJformu la ttovtake tac— 
count of small schools, special schools, special-education 
classes, inner-city schools, schools with home language prob- 
lems, and other conditions now existing or arising in the fu- 
ture which would necessitate variations from the normal class 


size. 


392 The chief disadvantage of such a control mechanism would be 
its! “overntianeduct1onmiot dloicalmautonomy:.: 4 Ineordentto sjius tity 
adopting such a plan, already in use in Saskatchewan, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, the Prov- 
ince would have to abandon the principle of local autonomy and 
declare frankly that Ontario was to have a provincial school 


system with equity guaranteed to all at uniform tax rates. 


a5 bocal) boards swould continue sto ihave -the function ofshiring, 
assigning and promoting staff (with no penalty attached to 
hiring staff with higher qualifications and no fiscal advan- 
tage to hiring staff with lower qualifications or experience), 
providing for community use of schools and determining curric- 


Ulin within iprovincial guddelines:. 


394 The Commission finds this method of control to be the only 
serious contender to,thati\now being: used.) ) Technically, this 
method is probably the best, but it has so far proven unac- 
ceptable in Ontario to the trustees and to most teachers. It 
also runs counter to the Province's espoused belief in local 
autonomy. 
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(G) Provincially Determined Ceilings Per Weighted Pupil 


Provincially determined ceilings per weighted pupil, the method 
currently being used in Ontario, relies on legally binding ceil- 
ings placed on ordinary operating expenditures per weighted pu- 
pil. The weighting factors presumably provide for built-in 
equity to the extent that equity requires different expenditure 
levels for pupils with different characteristics or in differ- 
ent environments. We shall look at the adequacy of the weigh- 


ing wiaotors o fate r: 


This method gives the Province real control over expenditure 
increases, the maximum amount of which for any given year it 
can calculate rather closely. Since provincially determined 
ceilings per weighted pupil have resulted ina greater degree 
of equalization in educational services across the province, 


it thus achieves the Province's two chief objectives. 


The major questions concerning the ceilings are whether or not 
they are realistic and whether the annual increases in the ceil- 
ings are sufficient to offset inflationary pressures. The prob- 
lem is a complicated one because of the great variations that 
existed in expenditure per pupil across the province at the time 


the ceilings were first applied in 1971. 


Most boards in the province were spending at well below the 
ceilings instituted for 1971, but some, including Metro Teronto, 
were spending at well above the ceilings. ~ Perhaps t was@une 
nealistic ito expect «that: ta single ceiling per weighted pupil 
could be applied right across such a large and diversified prov- 
ince as Ontario in so short a time. The existing expenditure 
levels in 1971 reflected many years of local adjustment to dif- 
ferent levels of tax-paying ability and different aspirations 
and expectations in the population served. One result of the 
imposition of ceilings, it seems to the Commission, has been a 
general increase in expenditure levels across the province as 


boards sought to approach the ceilings. 
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Another result has been the rather harrowing experience of 
higher spending boards previously above the ceilings trying 

to meet the new ceilings without seriously damaging services 
built up over a number of years. The Commission feels that, 
inmate. rio) Toronto. sany Lat ithat iexisted sin 7197 iehasanow been 
trimmed from the budgets, and it sees signs that in some 

places muscle is ™béing cut. “lt eis’ difficult to consider !léarn— 
ing materials, special education, psychological services, 
teacher aides and social workers in inner-city schools, pro- 
fessional development of teachers, and the outdoor education 


program, as fat in an urban educational budget. 


The annual increases in the dollar amounts represented by ceil- 
ings have provided barely enough to cover the cost of price 
increases in goods and services used by the boards (Table A3, 
Table 6). They have provided no funds for improvements in 
school services in boards already at the ceiling. This. is a 
serious matter when such boards have traditionally been the 


innovative leaders in adapting school programs to the chang- 


ing needs of society. For many years the educational leader- 


ship given to the province by the boards of Metropolitan 
Toronto has been acknowledged. We have found lowered morale 
on the part of trustees, teachers, and administrators which 
can only lead to a diminution of effort on, the partwohi.als 


concerned. 


The adequacy of the ceiling system of control of school ex- 
penditures is a matter of concern to many areas in the prov- 
ince. Lt is of crucial ‘concern, in Metro lorontoywhtch mas 
been under the gun since the limitations were first announced 


teeter t-a lil of.) 9.70", 


The ceilings have, however, had some salutary effects upon the 
school boards in Metro. They have had to pause after the 
dizzy expansionist years of the 60°s, catch their breath, and 
face up to an agonizing reappraisal of program priorities and 


spending. The layering of programs which typified the past 
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decade has giyen way to a series of retrenchments. 


A new mood of resistance among taxpayers has been reflected in 
government policies. If it is not monitored carefully, however, 
this mood could threaten the quality of education in Metro 
Toronto. The fat has now been rendered. The dangers of over- 
dieting must be guarded against just as zealously. Educational 
financial policies must now generate sufficient funds to keep 


the systemeiitiand4robust. 


It is universally recognized that it costs more to provide ade- 
quate educational services in large urban areas than elsewhere, 
because the problems are so much greater. A modern society 
which wishes to preserve its greatness cannot allow its large 
cities to degenerate. This is a lesson which the United States 
is Learningstoo late alalo. avrereatNextentyethe strength of 
Ontario depends on the social, cultural, and economic health 


of Metropolitan !Toronto..s We still chave tine: 


The Commission urges the Government of Ontario not to allow ed- 
ucational services in Metropolitan Toronto and other large ur- 
ban centres to deteriorate to the point where its large cities 
will no longer be desirable places in which to live and raise 


children. 
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CHAPTER VII 


FINANCING THE PROPOSED SYSTEM OF EDUCATION FOR METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO 


406 The problems that led to the striking of this Commission were 
chiefly financial. Had there been no imposition of ceilings 
by the Province on expenditure per pupil, the vast resources 
of Metropolitan Toronto would have been sufficient to provide 
the level of education desired by the Metro trustees. How- 
ever, it is recognized that Metro Toronto with tts rich: as= 
sessment base cannot stand in isolation from the rest of the 
Province any more than Ontario can stand financially apart 


from the rest of Canada. 


407 As has been mentioned in earlier chapters, a major concern of 
the Metro Area Boards since 1967, and hence of the Metro Board, 
has been equity. This is understandable when it is realized 
that all Metro ratepayers have been paying the same mill rate 
ror eaducation ‘since: January «907.5 gine SUCK aAwelt Ud ttn. Cts 
hard to justify a higher level of service in one part of Metro 
than in another. It was this realization, for instance, that 
led to the negotiation of a uniform salary schedule for all 


teachers in Metro Toronto. 


What is Equity? 
408 Equity has many faces. It can be looked at in terms of dollars 


spent per pupil or in terms of level and extent of services pro- 


vided. Total dollars spent per pupil and dollars per pupil 
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spent on ordinary expenditures are often meaningless or mis- 


leading statistics. 


If 30 per cent of the students iin one jurisdiction require 
transportation to and from school while only ten per cent 
require it in another jurisdiction, then obviously the total 
cost; per pupil inthe» first 4areacwil tebe Steater. than, inioere 
second if all other expenditures are the Same; but the quality 
of education will not be affected. Indeed, the equity princi- 
ple requires that all pupils requiring transportation get At 
regardless of the unit cost. Thus equity could be achieved 


only by spending different total amounts Der. pupwekl. 


Similarly, in the case of ordinary expenditures, there is no 
guarantee of equity in equal expenditure amounts per pupils 
though this measure would be more acceptable than one based on 
total expenditures per pupil. If one jurisdiction is predomi- 
nantly suburban (with all that that word connotes) while an- 
other is predominantly inner city with problems of low-income 
families, poor housing, non-English-speaking homes, broken 
families, and high population mobility, then equity cannot be 
achieved by spending equal dollars per. pupil, in» the. two sicuae 
tions... In. the case pf inner-city programs, class.size-should 
be smaller, there should be withdrawal teachers to cope with 
the language problem, and more resource teachers, social work- 
ers and special-education teachers. Thus to achieve equity, 
the inner-city area should be spending more per pupil than the 


suburban area, 


Quite apart from the differences in the student body to bewed= 
ucated that require different levels of expenditure per pupil, 
there are differences in the per-pupil costs attributable to 


the personnel engaged in the educative process. In Ontario, 


ree 
Ordinary expenditures are all operating expenditures with the 
exception of those for debt charges’, “capital jttems and tranes 
portation of pupils. A board may, with the approval of the 
Minister, classify certain other expenditures such as commu- 
nity use of schools as Supplementary expenditure and thus re- 
move them from ordinary expenditure, 
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teachers' salaries are based on qualifications and years of 
experience. If two boards with the same socio-economic status 
(SES) have differences in average experience and qualifications 
of teachers, they will have either corresponding differences in 
cost per pupil for the same level of service, or different lev- 


els of service at the same cost per pupil. 


Table 17 is based on four theoretical boards, each with the 
same number of students but with the three variables of pupil- 
teacher ratio (PTR), average teacher experience and per cent 


of degree teachers differentially distributed. 


TABLE 17, ILLUSTRATION OF EFFECT OF VARIATIONS IN PIR, 
EXPERIENCE AND QUALIFICATIONS IN FOUR EQUAL- 
SIZE BOARDS (ELEMENTARY) 


BOARD BOARD BOARD BOARD 

A B C D 
SES* High Low High Low 
Pupils 1,000 1,000 1,000 0.00 
PTR? 25 20 25 20 
Ave. Teacher Exper. 4 yrs. Gr yrs Omiyvrs= 4 yrs. 
Teachers 40 50 40 50 


% Teachers with 
Degrees 20 40 40 20 


Base Salary @ $6,000. 240,000 300,000 240,000 300,000 
Experience @ $300. 


per annum 48,000 90,000 72,000 60,000 
Degree Differential 

@ $2,000. per annum 16,000 40,000 325000 2075000 
Total Salaries 304,000 430,000 344,000 380,000 


Salary Expenditure 
per pupil $304 $430 $344 $380 


a 
Socio-economic status 


ppupil-teacher ratio 


Boards A. and C are high in SES;) that» 13° problems’ ft “eehuicity, 
poverty, broken homes, transiency, etc., are low. Boards B 


eapd=eD, are low in SES; that is,sproblems of ethnicity, ‘poverty, 
jee yA 
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broken homes, and transiency are high. Boards A and B repres 
sent the ideal situation as far as equity is concerned. The low 
SES board (Board B) has a lower PTR, and a higher percentage of 
experdenced teachers and degree teachers. The result its that 
the salary cost per pupil is $430. in Board B and $304. in Board 
A. 


Boards C and D represent the more usual situation, {withetne 
high SES board still having the higher PTR but having teachers 
with more experience and a higher percentage of degree teachers. 
The low SES Board, (D) still has a higher cost per pupil, but 

the difference is greatly reduced (from $126. to SE Tote) YE 


The whole situation is complicated by another variable: 

static or declining versus expanding school population. A 

board with a relatively static or declining enrolment will tend 
to have a higher percentage of degree teachers and teachers with 
higher average experience, while the expanding board's average 
experience and qualifications of teachers will be constantly 
diluted as new staff fresh from college are hired. It may thus 
beseen thatiicost! per vpupil alone 14 not va very good measure of 


the degree of equity. 


Achieving Equity in .Onitar to 


The concept of equity involves the concept of relative educa- 
tional need. If educational need is determined simply by coun- 
ting heads, then cost per pupil is a valid measure of equity: 
if Board X has twice as many pupils as Board Y, it should be 
spending twice as many dollars on their education. But in 
Ontario for many years an attempt has been made to measure ed- 


ucational need differentially. 


Since elementary schools are financed separately from secondary 


Eee a SU 

i 
Of course, in a really unsatisfactory situation, the low SES 
board would have the high PTR. 


BOi2 


schools in Ontario, elementary and secondary students have 
always been counted separately in measuring educational 
need. Thus, for 1974, there are separate expenditure ceil- 
ings for the two types of students: $704. per elementary 
studentmand SUs231lepenysecondarys«sttdent .) But swithinethe 
two panels, it is assumed that there are no significant dif- 
ferences in the proportion of students at the various grade 
levels, even though there may be differences in the average 
cost of educating a grade 9 student as opposed to a grade 

13 student, or of a grade 4 student as opposed to a grade 


8 student. 


418 Real differences in educational need occur only when boards 
have cost-related problems that are disproportionately dis- 
tributed among the boards of the province. It is these 
types of cost-related differences that the weighting factors 
attempt to recognize. These differences include such things 
as sparsity of population (resulting in smaller schools with 
higher unit costs), greater incidence of high-cost special- 
education programs, differences in socio-economic character- 
istics of the population (low income levels, ethnicity, 
transiency, unemployment, broken homes), age of school 
accommodation (higher unit costs for maintenance and opera- 
tion of school plant), differences in the average cost of 
goods and services (e.g. in Northern Ontario), and variations 
insthewcost iof “teachers rattributable tosdiiterent average 


levels of experience and qualifications. 


419 The 1974 expenditure weighting factor for Metro Toronto 
public elementary school pupils is 1.257, whereas that for 
Hamilton isel<18L, and that for Huron County do515030.si7hds 
means that, for purposes of the expenditure ceilings, each 
1,000 elementary pupils is counted as 1,257 weighted pupils 
in Metro, as 1,181 weighted pupils in Hamilton and as 1,030 
weighted pupils in Huron County. On each of these weighted 
pupils, up to $704. may legally be spent by the three 
boards. Thus if all three spend at the maximum, $884.93 per 
actual pupil will be spent in Metro, $831.42 in Hamilton, and 
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$725.12 in Huron County. 


To the extent that the weighting factors measure real dif- 
ferences in expenditure need, these three different dollar 
amounts per pupil will represent equity as the term is used 
in this Report. In other words, each board will be spending 
$704. per weighted pupil. It is clear, therefore, that the 
Ministry of Education determines the equity position among 
the various boards in the province. But not within Metro 


TOrOontos 


Achieving Equity in Metropolitan Toronto 


While the Ministry determines the equity position of Metro as 
a whole vis-a-vis other Ontario school boards, it is the Metro 
School Board that determines the equity position among the six 
Area Boards. The mechanism for achieving equity is a series 
of Metro-generated formulae, the most important of which is 
the Instructional Staff Allocation Formula. There is general 
agreement among the boards that equity has been achieved in 
the allocation of instructional staff among the Area Boards, 
subject to some reservations with respect to the number of 
special-education staff. Therefore, any remaining differences 
in pupil-teacher ratios among the boards reflect real differ- 
ences in educational need as measured by the staff-allocation 


formula approved by the Metro School Board. 


Table 18 shows the Area Boards’ staffing ratios for combined 
elementary and secondary pupils for -1954,°1964;.and 19734 “We 
note that the really dramatic equalization in staffing-ratios 
among the Area Boards took place between 1954 and 1964. The 
range-spread dropped from 10.08 in 1954 to 4.59 in L964 2By 
L973 wi.thheadwudsen slightly to 5.42. This rise was occasioned 


Fae ae Se See ey 
The staffing ratio is the number of instructional staff per 
IL, 000 pupids. It tea petter megcure than the pupil-teacher 
ratio to use when referring to board-wide statistics. It is 
less apt to be confused with class size. 
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chiefly by an increase in the staffing ratio for Toronto - 
an increase agreed upon in the staff-allocation formula to 
recognize the staffing needs of special education and inner- 
city schools. We note that York, the other board with a 
high degree of inner-city problems, had the second highest 
stauLing..ratto., ~eLhe iother «four, boards: «varied sin: 19:73-.by 
less than one teacher (.92) per 1,000 pupils. 


423 The last column of Table 18 shows the average annual in- 
crease in the staffing ratios for the 19-year period from 
1954 to 1973. Scarborough had the greatest average annual 
increase - 1.263 teachers per 1,000 pupils - chiefly because 
Lt ad sone. Lowest. stasmuiae reat... oO, nid 9540. Lodo nto nl. le/e) 
and York (.900) had the next highest average increases, re- 
flecting the growth of recognition for inner-city schools 
and special education. North York had the lowest average 
increase (.711) because it had the highest staffing ratio 
SOE el 950 Gx. 


TABLE 18, TEACHERS PER 1,000 PUPILS ENROLLED’ - AREA BOARDS 
1954, 1964, 1973 


AVERAGE 
INCREASE INCREASE ANNUAL 
1964- 1954- INCREASE 
BOARD 1954. 1964 1973 1973 LOS 1954-1973 
East York SOO 4OrRon 46. 62 i7o0 1607 BS, 
Etobicoke SiO Jee OR eo 64 4 Fe bo Ne Saiol oy) VOLO 
North York SHOPS Oe +O0t AO. oy LOR aL kes ena Heal fod al 
Soerporoucn @29..56° Dic id 49% 50 a Ba og 24.00 Lo 
Toronto 34.72 39.84 54.04 ay2 0 197, 32 Le aay: 
Mork B25) G9" ore O.17 49. 99 i= 9-0 Ey icra 8) . 900 
Sources: Derived from N17 
M. T..S.B.- Statisticalr Submission: GS1) 
Note: 1973 figures were calculated using number of 


teachers)’ on, grid" January, 31, 1973,, and, the 
student enrolments as at October, 1972. 


Graph VI; p."1l63, illustrates toreslanie, 
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Other formulae determine the allocation to the Area Boards 
of funds for: community use of schools; plant maintenance; 
plant operations; psychological and pupil welfare services; 
computer services; supplies, furniture, equipment and rent- 
als; support services; night-schools; special courses; para- 
professionals; transportation; supervisory and responsi- 
bility allowances; fringe benefits; and permanent improve- 
ments. These formulae are developed by committees composed 
of officials from each of the Area Boards and the Metro 
Board, and submitted to the Metro Budget Formulae Review 
Committee. These formulae are Subsequently reviewed by 

the Advisory Council of Directors, the finance officials of 
all boards, the Metro Finance Committee, the Area Boards, and 


finally approved by the Metro Board. 


Equity as measured by the Metro formulae had not been wae y. 
achteved in 1973." To achteve equity ain that year would have 
required that North York and Toronto together reduce their 
expenditures by a total of just under $5,000,000 so that the 
other boards could increase their expenditures by the same 
amount. Table 19 shows the estimated adjustments and the 
increases or decreases per pupil that would have been required 
to achieve equity. The ordinary expenditure per pupil (OEP) 
actually achieved and the OEP at the equity position are alsa 
shown together with the percentage each board was above or 


below the equity position. 


It may be seen from Table 19 that in terms of formula equity, 
the Area Boards were not too far apart in 1973. The two 

extremes were Toronto and Scarborough, with the former spend- 
ing at 3.56 per cent above its equity position and the latter 


spending at 3.71 per cent below its equity position. 


The most ditticult pant ot achieving equity is the require- 
ment that North York and Toronto reduce their per-pupil 
expenditures by cutting back on existing programs and 
eliminating the introduction of new programs at a time 


when they feel that they still have unmet educational 
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needs: off their ownk oThisihiehlights? theyband pilaced® on 

the Metro boards by the provincial ceilings. Without the 
ceilings, it would have been comparatively easy in theory 
for Metro to have levied the additional funds to bring the 
Hier Lour boards tp’ to thelr equity* positions © im one year, 
while spreading the reductions needed in the North York 

and Toronto budgets over a number of years. Yet the record 
shows that this step was not taken in the years following 
the Goldenberg Report in 1967 and before the imposition of 
PLOVANCi aw Cell ing sean 1971.9 Tt= took* thet cemilanes™ to spur 
the development and application of the Metro budget alloca- 


tion formulae in their present form. 


TABLE 19, THE EQUITY POSITION OF METRO AREA BOARDS IN 1973, 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY COMBINED 


ESTIMATED ORDINARY ADJUSTMENT PER SGENE 

ADSUSTMENT EXPENDITURE PERRY PUPIL ABOVE OR 

TO ACHIEVE PER JPUPTiy -TO,ACH. BV 2aeeO uel Ly BELOW 
BOARD EQUITY L973 EQUITY POS tL ON. OU TRY. 
Pee OR odor Oo Shino lO 3 +533 50'8 SPSO4A0 UL. <34 19 
EG. lt 49S Lo.3 SEA de +e 2 ore L,000 .3344-2459 
ieee SL O37, 22 To OATS - 10.42 D7: Oi See ee dae OF 
Se Cee Cot oa 908.87 ame GN) 943.480 .e3n, 41 
TES ited me Erte ete om Cone CIS er dull BARE ay Art - 38.34 Ui OA Or 1G ack 31516 
mark: onl Biot ONS OE i) CAPA RT EL) “aa Oe 1,026.38 e.5 «36 

a b 

Sources: lia meee tAO. 5) wl) 2-0 


Determining Area Board Expenditure Levels 


428, in thetdiscussion leading to the recommendation’ in”Chapter 
Il thatthe "powers -of the “Métropolitan "Toronto "School Board 
be modified, it was made clear that the preference was for 
a system in which the fiscal powers of the Metro Board over 
the ordinary expenditures of Area Boards be removed. Instead, 


it was suggested that Area Boards might have their expendi- 


Lo 


ture ceilings determined by the provincial weighting factors. 
In this chapter, we look at some of the fiscal implications 


of this suggestion. 


429 The Commission realizes that it is impossible to reconstruct 
the past accurately on the basis of changing the ground rules 
that existed at an earlier date. Nevertheless, we believe 
that we should try to estimate the probable situation that 
would now exist had Area Board ceilings been determined by 


provincial weighting factors rather than by the Metro Board. 


430 Much of what follows will be of a highly technical nature. 
However, it is essential for substantiating the recommenda- 


tions that flow from it. 


431 When weighting factors were first formally introduced into 
the legislative grant structure in 1969, they applied only 
to boards in Northern Ontario, in the four designated cities 
of Ottawa, Hamilton, London and Windsor, and in Metropolitan 
Toronto. The factors apparently were intended to recognize 
the higher average cost of goods and services in the North 
and the greater educational need usually associated with 
large urban centres. The latter was caused by such things 
as density of population, a higher rate of transiency, great- 
er needs for special education and the problems associated 
with large concentrations of low-income housing and students 


whose mother tongue was neither English nor French. 


432 It seemed to the Commissioners that, in the case of Metro- 
politan Toronto, these urban conditions were much more 
prevalent in the older municipalities of East York, Toronto 
and York than in the three suburban boroughs. The Commis- 
sioners assumed that most of the Metro weighting factors 
were generated by these three Boards. It was therefore 
decided to test this assumption by calculating weighting 
factors for 1973 for the six Area Boards using the Minister- 
ial formulae and data (F5, F60). Table 20 indicates the 


result of this exercise. 
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TABLE 20. 1973 GRANT AND EXPENDITURE WEIGHTING FACTORS FOR AREA BOARDS AND METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


2. Weighting factors have been extended beyond maximums on a direct arithmetic basis. 


%3. .030, York - Elementary - has internal formila maximum applied. 


070, York — Elementary — exclusive of internal maximum. 


i.e, With no maximms, York would earn a factor of .070- 


With both maximums applied, York would earn .030. 


Weighting factors and components were calculated by Comission staff’, F5, F60. 
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qa) (2) (3) ©) (5) (6) @ (8) (9) (20) (a) 
$$ ——— 
COMPENSATORY TECHNICAL~ AGE OF SCHOOL TOTAL WITH TOTAL WF. nismucriaan | POPULATION TOTAL WITH TOTAL W.F- 
EDUCATION MAX, OCCUPATIONAL MAX. FACILITIES MAX. ADMIsstoNs |! MAX. MAX. APPLIED FOR GRANT SALARIES 1 MAX. Density =| MAX. APPLIED FOR EXP. 
pS + —————$+ or or 
| 1 ! I 
| 0 i 2054 047 | 040 0 | -100 2k 
Etobicoke 0 1032 Tali Wotio 1080) 00 158 
= + 
Worth York 014), -030 0 f 015 105 1 oH0 -100 i +100 155 160 
Scarborough 0 | “030 0 | =007 2009 I-04 1060 | -100 076 076 
Toronto +055 .030 +070 ' +052 Wako 200 I) ico 250 50 
t sali = 
York el, ¥£030)-070) | 1050 ; 2040 +180 j_ #200 219 353 
Metro +024) 030 040 | 040 {| .040 +100 1-100 225 225 
i} | | | 
‘SECONDARY | | | | 
| | ! | 
East York -036 d -040 ‘ 2050 Bt “142 
r ; 0 3 036 ' 070 i 13 
Etobicoke i 0 jl 1003 2036 {040 100 1050 079 :079 
North’ York ! 0 ! ) +026 ' .o40 +050 I! <050 .076 +076 
t t 
Scarborough is () 024 0 0H +030 fi 1051 
‘Toronto: jl +035 | +180 1022 |) <o40 =100 {050 +139 302 
York 1 -015 .035 ! +070 001  -o40 -090 2050 ~094 -161 
t t 5 
Metro 1020 i {062 1020 Toto 050) oo aal a2 
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If there were to be individual factors, it was obvious that 
the maxima placed by the Ministry on separate components of 
the factors would have to be removed. When this was done, 
it was found that removing the maxima made no difference in 
the total elementary factors for Metro as a whole, but would 
have increased the secondary grant weighting factor from 
-051 to .062, and the secondary expenditure weighting factor 
Pr One 21st elisa.) Site wasradn the: calculattonvor thes dndi— 
vidual factors, however, that the removal of maxima was most 


significant. 


As will be seen by examining Table 20, while the Metro 
elementary factor fori specialyeducation! (cols, 1D was’. 024. 
for Toronto it would have been .055, while Scarborough would 
have received no factor. The compensatory factor (col. 2), 
which measured relative position on language spoken in the 
home, taxable income, and the number of welfare recipients, 
would have been confined to Toronto and York at .070 elemen- 
tary and .035 secondary, as opposed to Metro-wide factors 
actually used of .040 and .020. While Metro received no 
secondary factor for technical and occupations: teachers 
(col. 3), Scarborough and Toronto would have been entitled 
to .0013 and .0068 respectively. Similar differences may 

be observed by inspecting closely the other components of 


the weighting factors in Table 20. 


The last column (col. 11) confirmed our assumption that 
East York, Toronto and York were the chief contributors 

to the Metro expenditure weighting factors. Note that 
these three Area Boards, particularly Toronto and York, 
would have had factors considerably in excess of the Metro 


factors, both elementary and secondary. 


Because ceilings in 1973 did not depend entirely on 1973 
weighting factors but took into consideration 1972 ceilings 
and expenditures, it was necessary to go back in time and 
reconstruct the situation that might have resulted had there 


been a differentiation in*Area Board factors from 1970: on. 
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Since data were not available for determining individual 
factors in earlier years, the decision was made to provide 
factors for 1970, 1971 and 1972 which bore the same re- 
lationship to those for 1973 as the Metro-wide factors for 


those years bore to the Metro-wide factors for 1973. 


The Metro-wide expenditure wedghting: factors: forl973) Ceol. 10} 
were .225 elementary and .121 secondary (Table 20 its § 1 F oxeag 72 
the ye weren.:2d03 sand! «sled. respectively, and for 1971 they were 
-200 and .04832 respectively. The first columns of Tables 21 
and 22 show the pro-rated expenditure weighting factors for 

the Areas 'Boardss forw1971 and: 1972 (with the addition of 1 so 
that they may be multiplied by the Ministry ceiling dollar 
amounts to arrive at the ceiling expenditure level per actual 


pupal), 


In tracing the ceilings from 1971 to 1973, it was necessary 
also to take account of a special weighting for French- 
language instruction. This weighting results in what the 
Grant Regulation calls "increase in ADE for French-language 
instruction". This increase we have converted to a "French 
weighting factor!." (Tables) 2ice22sandW23udndteate. these 
factors,forel 9715 197 2<and “1973 respectively.) 


Prior to the introduction of expenditure cetlingsrtore? 978 
there had been ceilings on ordinary expenditure eligible 

for provincial grant and simple weighting factors applicable 
to those ceilings (referred to henceforth as the grant ceil- 
ing and grant weighting factors). Metro Toronto had grant 
welchtine Lactorsnof vl a2 elementary and 1.1 secondary in 

1970, but because the actual ceilings were held to a permitted 
maximum increase over 1969, we have used the apparent factors: 
1.1999 elementary and 1.02666 secondary. When the expenditure 
ceilings were introduced in 1971, the Metro expenditure weight- 
ing ,factorsawere icontinueda«aat«Ws2 sand 2a. Again the Metro 
secondary grant ceiling was held; therefore the apparent fac- 
tor of 1.04832 was used. 
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GRAPH VI. TEACHERS PER 1000 PUPILS ENROLLED - AREA BOARDS 1954, 1964, 1973, 
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But Metro, along with several other boards in the province, 
had been spending well above the grant ceilings in 1969 and 
1970, financing the excess entirely from local taxation. 
Such boards were initially allowed three years to phase 
into the new ceilings. The formula permitted them to spend 
above their 1971 expenditure ceilings by 67 per cent of the 
percentage by which their 1970 expenditures exceeded their 
1970 grant ceilings. In 1972, they were allowed to exceed 
their 19/72 expenditure ceilings by one-third of that same 
percentage. These phase-in provisions we have converted to 
“leeway factors", (Tables 21 and 22 give the leeway factors 
bor ss9 711) “anid 2197 24°) 


Table 24 traces the Area Board and Metro ceilings and ex- 
penditures per pupil from 1970 to 1973. We had to start 
with 1970 in order to determine what the leeway factors for 
1971 and 1972 would have been. Column 1 shows, separately 
for elementary schools and secondary schools, the grant 
ceiling per actual pupil of average daily enrolment (ADE) as 
it would have been in 1970 had the Area Boards had weighting 
factors proportional to those for 19/73 “found in "Table 20. 


Column 2 shows what each of the Area Boards actually spent 
pen pupil in 1970. Lt will be noted that all boardsjspent 


above their calculated grant ceilings. 


Ate toitse point. an. explanation of the calculation sotstieslce- 
way factors by the use of an actual example from Table 24 

May be helpful. By subtracting the figure in column I (from 
that in column 2, it may be seen that Toronto (elementary) 
erent ol77.03 per pupil in 1970 above ite theoreticalegrant 
ceiling of $699.90 per pupil. It “thus exceeded 4tsierant 
ceiling by 25.294 per cent. According to the Grant Regulation; 
Toronto would have been allowed to exceed its 1971 expendi- 
ture celling by 67 per cent of 25.294 per cent orolo. >. per 
cent. it will be' seen from Table 21 (col. 5) that this bas 


been converted to a leeway factor that would allow Toronto 
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to spend 116.95 per cent of its 1971 expenditure ceiling. 


Column 3 of Table 24 gives the combined weighting factors for 
1971 expenditure purposes. These are taken from Table 21 
(cols. 7 and 8). When these are multiplied by the basic 1971 
ceilings ($545. elementary and $1,060. secondary), they give 
the 1971 theoretical expenditure ceilings shown in column 4 
of Table.24.. Note. that. East York, Toronto and.York are*abeve 
the Metro average and the other three boards are below the 


Metro average in the elementary panel. 


Column 5 shows the actual ordinary expenditure per pupil 
(OEP) in 1971. When this is compared with column 4, it may 
be seen that North York and Scarborough would have been the 
only elementary boards exceeding their cei binges, 177919 1 


while no secondary board exceeded its ee tin 2. 


Similar procedures established the figures in columns Onas 

and 8. Comparing columns 8 and 7, it will be seen that North 

York and Scarborough were again the only elementary boards to 

exceed their 1972 theoretical ceilings, while Etobicoke, North 
York and Scarborough exceeded their theoretical secondary 


ceilings. 


In 1973, there were two ways to determine expenditure ceil- 
ings: a calculated expenditure ceiling as shown in column 10 
of Table 24, and a percentage increase (3 per cent elementary 
and 2 per cent secondary) over the lesser of the 1972 ex- 
penditure ceiling and the amount actually spent per pupil. 
This ceiling figure is shown in column 11. The greater of 


these ceilings was used, and this figure is shown in column 12. 


It will be noted from a comparison of columns 1.0.5: Joe San dei 
that while Metro as a whole used the 103 per, cent and” 1l02gpen 
cent increases over 1972 for both elementary and secondary 
purposes, the calculated ceilings would have been higher for 
Scarborough and York elementary and for Toronto and York 


secondary. 
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TABLE 24. COMPARISON OF ORDINARY EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL OF AREA BOARDS UNDER METRO AND ACCORDING TO CEILINGS BASED ON INDIVIDUAL WEIGHTING FACTORS 1970 - 1973 


ELEMENTARY. 


BOARD 

East York 
Etobicoke 
North York 
Scarborough 
Toronto 
York 

Metro 


SECONDARY 


BOARD 

East York 
Etobicoke 
North York 
Scarborough 
Toronto 
York 


Metro 


q@) 
1970 
GRANT A 
CEILING 
607.06 
570.19 
571.08 
533.76 
699.90 
656.81 


599.95 


1970 

GRANT A 
CEILING 
1,031.29 
1,017.41 
1,016.75 
1,011.90 
1,066.54 
1,035.47 


1,026.66 


(2) 
1970 

OEP 
763.09 
641.85 
703.56 
562.53 
876.93 
696.79 


717.26 


1970 
OEP 


1,131.47 
1,097.60 
1,148.89 
1,067.91 
1,241.53 
1,151.19 


1,161.19 


(3) 
1971 
COMBINED 
WEIGHTING 
FACTOR> 
2.4489 
1.2668 
1.3370 
1.1210 
1.6648 
1.4035 


1.3808 


1971 
COMBINED 
WEIGHTING 

FACTOR> 

1.1316 

1.0921 

1.1266 

1.0641 

1.2487 

1.1484 


1.1461 


(4) 
1971 
EXPENDITURE 
CEILING 
789.65 
690.41 
728.67 
610.95 
907.32 
764.91 


752.54 


1971 
EXPENDITURE 

CEILING 

1,199.50 
1,157.63 
1,194.20 
1,127.95 
1,323.62 
1,217.30 


1,214.87 


(5) 
1971 

OEP 
763.48 
687.65 
736.73 
614.77 
892.59 
725.48 


750.46 


1971 
OEP 


1,193.02 
1,154.79 
1,170.58 
1,117.61 
1,314.70 
1,199.55 


1,207.66 


(6) 
1972 
COMBINED 
WEIGHTING 
FACTORG 
1.3627 
1.2391 
1.2614 
1.1099 
1.5799 
1.4069 


1.3210 


1972 
COMBINED 
WEIGHTING 

FACTORG 

1.1730 

1.1064 

1.1222 

1.0732 

1.3517 

1.1948 


1.1652 


Q) 
1972 
EXPENDITURE 
CEILING 
810.8% 
737.26 
750.53 
660.39 
940.04 
805.53" 


786.00 


1972 
EXPENDITURE 
CEILING 
1,290.30 
1,217.04 
1,234.42 
1,180.52 
1,410.48! 
1,286.63) 


1,281.75 


(8) 
1972 

OrP 
788.91 
734.94 
783.68 
671.51 
908.99 
764.57 


786.00 


1972 
OEP 


1,282.11 
1,242.38 
1,264.20 
1,194.25 
1,360.69 
1,277.10 


1,281.75 


(9) 
1973 
COMBINED 
WEIGHTING 
FACTOR 
1.2679 
1.1983 
1.1791 
1.0943 
1.4829 
1.3987 


1.2522 


1973 
COMBINED 
WEIGHTING 

FACTORS 

1.1476 

1.0843 

1.0816 

1.0578 

1.3066 

1,1652 


1.1256 


(10) 
1973 
CAL. 
CEILING® 
798.78 
754.93 
742.83 
689.41 
934.23 
48.49% 


788.89 


1973 
CAL. 
CEILING® 
1,296.79 
1,225.26 
1,222.21 
1,195.31 
1,458.69) 
1,316.68 


1,271.93 


(11) 
103% OF 
(7) OR (8) 
812.58 
756.99 
773.05 
680.20 
936.26 
787.51 


809.58 


102% OF 
(7) oR (8) 


1,307.75 
1,241.38 
1,259.11 
1,204.13 
1,387.90 
1,302.64 


1,307.39 


h 


(12) 
1973 
EXPENDITURE 
CEILING? 
812.58 
756.99 
773.05 
689.41 
936.26 
848.49 


809.58 


1973 

EXPENDITURE 
CEILING 
1,307.75 
1,241.38 
1,259.11 
1,204.13 
1,458.69 
1,316.68 


1,307.39 


(13) 

1973 

OEP 
(BUDGET) 
843.00 
781.30 
810.43 
724.85 
952.61 
846.82 


827.76 


1973 

OEP 
(BUDGET) 
1,381.45 
1,291.84 
1,296.73 
1,261.05 
1,400.67 
1,347.17 


1,324.10 


(4) 

1973 

OEP 
REDUCED! 
824.49 
764.14 
792.63 
708.93 
931.69 
828.22 


809.58 


1973 

OEP 
REDUCED 
1,364.02 
1,275.54 
1,280.37 
1,245.14 
1,382.99 
1,330.17 


1,307.39 


(15) 
GAIN OR Loss 
PER PUPIL 
UNDER 
METRO 
+11.91 
+ 7.15 
+19.58 
419.52 
= 4.57 
-20.27 


GAIN OR Loss 
PER PUPIL 
UNDER 
METRO 
+56.27 
+34.16 
+21.26 
+4101 
-75.70 


+13.49 


® 5500 elementary and 1,000 


b 


© $545 elementary and $1,060 secondary multiplied by Col. (3). 
4 see Table 22 for composition of these factors. 
© $595 elementary and $1,100 secondary multiplied by Col. (6). 


G See Table 23 for composition of these factors. 


secondary multiplied by apparent grant weighting factors 
proportional to the 1973 EWF's, see text para. 440. 


See Table 21 for composition of these factors. 
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Calculated ceiling equals $630 elementary and $1,130 secondary multiplied by Col. (9). 


103% elementary and 102% secondary of the lesser of Columns (7) and (8)- 


The greater of Columns (10) and (11). 


Column (13) multiplied by the proportion Metro's Column (12) is of its Col 


Ceiling held by $60 per weighted pupil limitation. 


Ceilings held by $75 per weighted pupil limitation. 


umn (13). 


450 


451 


452 


453 


Column 13 shows the 1973 ordinary expenditure per pupil of 
adjusted ADE.* Only York at the elementary level and only 
Toronto at the secondary spent below the theoretical ceil- 
ings. It will be noted that these figures show Metro as 
spending $18.18 per pupil above its elementary ceiling and 
$16.71 per pupil above its secondary ceiling. This dis- 
crepancy can be accounted for by the approximately $6,000,000 
that Metro was allowed to spend over its 1973 ceilings as a 
ByGan 4on wits lOvAewel 9 orzand 9159)7i6) cet ine st 


To compare how the Area Boards fared under Metro apportion- 
ment with how they would have done with spending levels 
determined by Ministerial ceilings and weighting factors, 
it was necessary to consider two different ways of dividing 
roughly the same amount of money. Thus in column 14, we 
have reduced the ordinary expenditure per pupil for 1973 
for each Area Board by the same percentage as the OEP for 
Metro would have had to be reduced if Metro had spent at 


itis ceidsings. 


If we now subtract column 12 from column 14, we can get a 
measure of the gain or loss in expenditure per pupil as a re- 
sult of the existing Metro system. This figure is shown 

in column 15. While the actual dollar amounts may be open 

to question, it seems clear that this exercise shows that 
Toronto and York at the elementary level and Toronto at the 
secondary level would have been better off with their own 
weighting factors. The other four boards fared better under 
Metro tthanrthey woulde haves goings utpalone) thatiiis with 


the Ministry determining their expenditure ceilings. 


Table 25 shows the results of performing the same calcula- 
tdonssfor 1971 and £972. andi repeats column) 15 of Taber 24 


as well for comparison. From an examination of the dollar 


eased ADE is the ADE increased by 30 per cent of the 


decrease in the ADE from 1972 to 19/3, and for Metro 
secondary, by 50 per cent of the ADE of trainable? retarded 


pupils. 


uO fait 
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amounts in Table 25, it appears that; 


Toronto would have fared better with its own weighting 
factors for both elementary and secondary purposes in all 
three years, and York would have been in the same position 
except for 1973 secondary; 

North York and Scarborough were better off under the Metro 
allocation for elementary schools in all three years; 
Etobicoke was better off under the Metro allocation in@the 
secondary panel in all three years, Scarborough in 1972 

and 1973; and East “York “in La ors 

East York, and Toronto in the secondary panel, and Etobicoke 
in the elementary were at almost exactly the point of equi- 
librium in 1971 »(a wartatdon of less: ‘than $5.00 per pupil); 
East York elementary in 1971 and 1972 and North York second- 
ary in 1971 would have been better off with their own factors, 


according to the data presented in Tables 24 and 21. 


But how significant are these dollar variatdons? | Mab bers25 


also shows the variations as percentages above or below the 


theoretical ceilings. Of the 36 percentages displayed, 12 


show variations of less than one per, cent),5120 Les sy ithany two 


per cent, and 27 less than three per cent from the theoretical 


ceilings. If one accepts a percentage variation of two per 


cent as being within the normal error range, then: 


Etobicoke has received from the Metro allocations! for) ele= 
mentary schools in all three years, and for secondary 
schools in 1971, about what it would have been able to spend 
had it been on its own3 

Scarborough elementary and secondary in 1971 and 1972 were 
also in this position of equilibrium as were East York ele- 
mentary in 1973, secondary in 1971 and 19723 and York seco 
ondary in all three years; 

Other cases where the Metro allocation varied by less than 
two per cent from the theoretical ceilings based on weighting 
factors were: North York elementary in 1971 and secondary 
in 1971 and 1973; Toronto elementary in 1971 and 1973 and 


secondary in 1971; 


ie 
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- The biggest gainers from the Metro allocations as indicated 
by the percentages shown in Table 25 have been North York 
elementary in 1972 (4.42 per cent), East York secondary in 
1973 (4.30 per cent) and Scarborough secondary in 1973 
(3.41 per cent). 

- The biggest losers from the Metro allocations are shown to 
have been Toronto secondary in 1973 (-5.19 per cent), York 
elementary in 1972 and 1971 (-5.08 and -4.89 per cent 


respectively) and Toronto secondary in 1972 (-3.53 per cent). 


455 What do these figures revéal?) The Commission is struck by 
the fact that there was such a close relationship between the 
ordinary expenditure per pupil of the Area Boards and what 
the expenditure ceilings would have been had there been in- 
dividual factors based on the maximum-free weighting-factor 
formulae for 1973. The Commission must conclude that since 
1970 the Metro allocation machinery has done a reasonably 
good job. If there have been inequities, the data suggest 
that they may have been in the Opposite direction from what 


has been claimed by some Area Boards. 


456 It appears that: 

- Toronto, in the secondary panel, was allocated by Metro in 
1972 and 1973 fewer dollars than the equity position as 
measured by weighting factors would have permitted; 

- North York, in the elementary panel, was significantly 
above the weighting factor equity position in both years; 
Etobicoke, the main claimant with Scarborough for reaching 
equity immediately under the Metro formulae, emerges as 
having been almost at its factor equity position in the 
elementary panel for all three years, and in the secondary 
panels 10 Loy wees Significantly above the equity posi- 
tion in secondary in 1972 and LOS > 

- Scarborough and Etobicoke have improved their positions 


relative to factor equity each year’ in?both’ pane wer 


457 These data could lead to two plausible recommendations. We 


could recommend that since the Metro formulae do such a credit- 
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459 


460 


able job (with the exception of Toronto secondary) of match- 
ing weighting factor equity, the present system be continued 


with the maxima on weighting factor ceilings removed. 


On the other hand, we could recommend that the equity posi- 
tion among the Area Boards in Metro be determined by Minis- 
try-generated weighting factors as is done for all other 
beards in Ontario; “in support of this possibility, we would 
point. to the data, inelabples, 245 and 25, and say that since 
even roughly determined individual weighting factors come as 
close as they do to approximating Metro allocation practices, 
there seems little point to continuing the time-consuming and 
politically disruptive present process which is tearing at 
the tMetro structure. since. the simpositiontofl, the ceilings, 
the budgetary process by which available funds were allo- 
cated to the Area Boards has been an increasing source of 


friction and frustration to the participating boards. 


When Bill 81 provided for a uniform mill rate to finance 

Metro education, there had to be a mechanism to control the 
expenditures of Area Boards, and there was no such mechanism 
at that time other than the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. 
Now there is such a mechanism--the provincial ceilings. It is 
the fact that these ceilings apply to Metro as a whole, rather 
than to Area Boards individually, that has complicated the 
Metro operation. The problems arising from the complexity of 
the Metro budget process have been further exacerbated by the 
inordinate amount of time required to produce the consolidated 
budget. This onerous burden of time was described in Chap- 
ter II and is viewed as one of the greatest problems beset- 
ting the present Metro form of educational governance. Neu- 
tral observers have stated that Metro could well founder on 


the problems of time demands on trustees and officials. 


The insights gained from a study of the tables and data set 
out in this chapter lead the Commissioners to conclude that 
there are few advantages to be gained by pursuing any longer 


this long-drawn-out budgetary exercise at the Metro level. 


by (ps) 


The time and energy saved by trustees and officials would be 
tremendous and the results in terms of fiscal equity would 


be considerable. 


461 These facts, coupled with the other arguments mentioned in 
Chapter II, lead us to propose that a change be made in the 


method of determining Area Board ordinary expenditures. 


462 The Commission recommends that 
R49 The Ministry, through the grant regulations, 
determine separate grant and expenditure 
werghting factors for each of the six Area 
Boards of Metnopokitan Toronto. 


The Uniform Mill Rate 
seen nee ee Se Ry 


463 We have earlier recommended that teachers' salaries and 
fringe benefits continue to be negotiated on a Metro-wide 
basis and have indicated our belief that the basic education 
program should continue to be financed by a uniform Metro 
mill rate. Since the provincial grant plan equalizes up to 
the grant ceiling, the only need for any Metro equalization 
of ordinary expenditure will be in Area Board expenditures 


above the grant ceilings. 


464 Under the present System of weighting factors, the variations 
allowed above the grant ceiling are related only to density 
of population, average paid years of teacher experience and 
average teacher qualifications. The amounts by which various 
Area Boards would be allowed to exceed their grant ceilings 


would thus differ with variations in these factors. 


465 The chief reason for the introduction of the uniform mill 
rate in 1967 was to make all of Metro responsible for paying 
the difference between the grant and the expenditure of the 
boards with below average assessment per pupil. Otherwise, 


they would be limited by their lower tax-paying ability as 


176 


they had been prior to 1967. 


466 We expected, therefore, that any suggestion to cut the Area 
Boards completely loose from Metro for ordinary expenditure 
purposes would meet with the objection that boards with 
assessment per pupil well below the Metro average would have 
to tax themselves higher than average to finance the differ- 


ence between their grant and expenditure ceilings. 


467 In order to assess the present and future effect of using a 
uniform mill rate to finance all ordinary expenditures in 
Metro up to the expenditure ceilings, the Commission pre- 
pared Table 26, which shows the difference in 1973 between 
three expenditure levels (cols. 1, 2, 3), and the 1973 
theoretical«granteceilings (col.4). ~Aisovshown are the 
mill rates on equalized assessment (cols. 9, 10, 11) that 
would have had to be levied had the excess over the grant 


ceilings been borne locally. 


468 The three expenditure levels used are the theoretical expen- 
diture ceiling per pupil (col. 1), the actual ordinary ex- 
penditure per pupil (col. 2), and the ordinary expenditure 
per pupil reduced pro-rata so that Metro's expenditure per 


pupil is ithe same as its theoretical ‘ceitinge Ccol. 3))s 


469 Columns 12, 13 and 14 indicate what the combined elementary 
and secondary local mill rates would have been to provide 
the excess of these expenditures over the grant ceilings 
locally rather than Metro-wide. From column 12 it may be 
seen that, had all boards spent at their theoretical ceilings, 
Scarborough would have had the lowest additional mill rate 
despite having the lowest assessment per pupil. York, with 
the second lowest assessment per pupil, would have had the 
highest additdonal=mill rates’) Etobdcokes Scarborough and 
Toronto would have been subsidizing the higher expenditures of 
the other boards under a uniform mill rate. But, as we have 
already seen, some boards spent more and some less than the 


theoretical ceilings as a result of the Metro allocation. 
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473 


Column 14 shows the mill rate that would have been required 
had the boards in total spent at the Metro ceiling but in 
Proportion topwhat- they*did-spend.* It is apparent that 
Toronto would have had by far the lowest mill rate (481 945) 
and North York the highest (2.444). Toronto was thus subsi- 
dizing all of the other boards. 


Columns 2, 6, 10 and 13 are added to show what the effect of 
financing locally the non-grantable ordinary expenditure 
(what each board actually spent above its theoretical grant 
ceiling) would have been. Although all mill rates increase, 
they increase disproportionately because of the differences 
in assessment per pupil. While for Metro as a whole the 

ine reasetLsoa2 64 CUI 94 seine col) sP3 minds: +1 $679 %in- cor? 4), 
that for thelrichest board; “Toronto, isi2197> and, that for 
the poorest board, Scarborough, is .418. From columns 13 

and 14, it may be seen that, in both columns, Toronto and 
Etobicoke would have the lowest mill rates. While column 14 
shows North York with the highest mill rate followed by York 
and East York in that order, column 13 shows North York still 
with the highest mill rate (2.739) but with York, Scarborough 
and East York grouped close together in second, third and 


Foureh "positions: 


We conclude from Table 26 that the need for Metro-wide equal- 
ization in the non-grantable portion of the expenditure- 
Cetiing “revel s'*is nor only a fLunctitonu or the differences in 
assessment per pupil but also of the differences in expendi- 


ture levels caused by variations in the weighting factors. 


At first blush it may seem that continuing the uniform mill 
rate for all ordinary expenditure up to the expenditure ceil- 
ings discriminates against Scarborough and Etobicoke. As 
seen from columns 1 and 12, they would have had the lowest 
expenditure levels in 1973 but would have had to contribute 
to the higher expenditure levels of the other boards. But 
nothing is static, perhaps not even board boundaries and 


hence assessment per pupil, certainly not weighting factors. 


iio 


There have even been variations province-wide between 1973 
and 1974 in the percentage that the expenditure ceilings are 
above the grant ceilings, and these differences may change 


ineothes future: 


474 On the whole, York seems to be the board that gains most 
from the uniform mill rate. York benefits because it has 
the unusual (for Metro) combination of high weighting fac- 
tors and low assessment per pupil. But even York might gain 
from having its expenditure levels determined by the Minis- 
try. While all of the other borough boards have been allo- 
cated by Metro about the same or more than they would have 
been able to spend with their own weighting «factors; "Yark 
has consistently been allocated less than weighting. factors 


would have allowed in the elementary panel. 


475 But without the uniform mill rate, York's ratepayers would 
be at a considerable disadvantage - a 1973 tax rate 1.062 
mills higher than Scarborough's or about $22. on an average 


home assessed at $5,000. 


476 If it were not for the case of the York board, we might be 
tempted to recommend that the difference between the grant 
and expenditure ceilings be financed locally instead of as 
a part of the uniform mill rate across Metro. But because: 
the uniform mill rate is so attractive, 

- the differences in expenditure levels would be determined 
by the Ministry rather than by the Area Boards or Metro, 

- the possibility exists of changes in the boundaries of 
Area Boards, 
other conditions among Area Boards including the weighting 
factors will be constantly changing in the future, 


we believe that the uniform mill rate should be retained. 


477 The Commission recommends that 
R50 Anea Boards prepare estimates of ordinary expenditure 
up to the cetking amounts allowed by the Regulations 
and submit them to the Metropolitan Toronto Schoo 
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Board for funding. 


R5} The ordinary expenditures of Area Boands up to their 
expenditure ceikings be financed by a combination of 
Legislative grants and a uniform mill nate across 
Metropokitan Toronto. 


478 At the present time, one elementary grant and one secondary 
grant on ordinary expenditure are calculated for the whole 
of Metro and paid to the Metro Board. This procedure will 
not be possible in the future since there will be six differ- 


ent grant ceilings. 


479 The Commission recommends that 
R52 Legtskative grants on ordinary expenditure be calcu- 
Lated separately for each Area Boand by the Ministry, 
using the assessment, average daily enrokments, grant 
weighting factors and grant ceilings of the individual 
boards. 


480 Since grants will be calculated separately, we considered 
the possibility that they might be paid directly to the 
Area Boards. In such an event, Area Boards would need to 
submit to Metro for funding only the difference between 
their estimates of ordinary expenditure and the grant 


revenue expected. 


481 But even between 1954 and 1967, when separate grants were 
calculated, they were paid to Metro. So long as there 
continues to be a Metro School Board, it seems to us logical 
that problems of cash flow will be simplified if one author- 
ity collects and disburses to the Area Boards all funds for 
the financing of the ordinary expenditures of the boards. 
There would be no loss of local autonomy involved in this 


Eransactton.. 


482 The Commission recommends that 


Ree The Legiskative grants on the ordinary expenditure 
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483 


484 


485 


486 


of the Area Boards be paid to the Metropolitan 
Toronto Schook Board. 


The implementation of these recommendations will return the 
budgetary process for ordinary expenditures to the Area 
Boards. These boards will develop their own budgets within 
their provincially determined ceilings (subject only to the 
Metro-determined uniform salary and fringe benefit scales) 
and submit their estimates to the Metro board for funding 
The M.T.S.B. will pay over to each Area Board the full 
amount of its budgeted ordinary expenditure within the 


board's expenditure ceiling. 


The Discretionary Levy 


The discretionary local levy authorized in Bill ols by” which 
Area Boards could raise from their own ratepayers sums re- 
quired to finance items cut from their budgets by the Metro 
Board, became inoperative from 1971 on as far as ordinary 
expenditures were concerned. This restriction resulted 
because expenditures financed in this way would have been 
above the provincial ceilings. All Area Boards and a number 
of other groups were unanimous in recommending that some 
form of discretionary levy be restored. This levy was seen 
as one way in which some real local fiscal autonomy could 


be restored to the Area Boards. 


Even when Recommendation 49 is implemented and Area Board 
expenditure levels are no longer determined at Metro, “locas 
fiscal autonomy will be limited to the allocation of funds 
to various functions and programs within provincially deter- 
mined ceilings. Recommendation 49 alone, while it will get 
the boards out of one another's pockets, will not#restare 
the kind of fiscal autonomy that carries with it fiseéal 


responsibility. 


We realize that, for boards spending at their ceilings, “a 
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discretionary levy means piercing the ceilings. We realize, 
too, that the Province would be unable to allow the Area 
Boards of Metro Toronto to exceed their ceiling unless the 
same privilege was given to other boards in the province. 
Nevertheless, the Commission believes that a comparatively 
small sum of money raised by a discretionary levy could 

make a real difference, not only to the morale of school 
boards, but also to those parts of educational programs 


and services that are most vulnerable to cutbacks. 


The Commissioners are aware that one of the main reasons 
why the Ministry is opposed to further extensions of ceil- 
ings above the erant ceilings is; the wide variability in 
the tax base of boards throughout Ontario. We have noted 
the same phenomenon in Metro and have recommended Metro 
equalization via the uniform mill rate to take account of 
it. For example, the Commissioners are aware that if all 
boards in the province are allowed to levy an additional 
discretionary levy of one mill, some boards will receive 
from it a yield per pupil ten times as great as other 
boards. In the Metro elementary panel, 1 mill would have 
yielded Scarborough $56.31. per: pupil in,.19735, whide tt) wouwld 
have produced $157.05 per pupil in Toronto. 


On the other hand, if the discretionary levy is a maximum 
number of dollars per pupil, then different boards will 
have differing mill rates on provincial equalized assess- 
ment to raise it. In either case, the province's commit- 
ment to equality of educational services at the same mill 
rate would be sacrificed to strengthening its commitment 


to local autonomy. 


The only obvious way to provide for both commitments would 
be to equalize the burden of financing the local discretion- 
ary levy. One way would be to guarantee to all boards the 
same yield in dollars per weighted pupil per mill levied as 
is received by the board with the highest assessment per 
pupil in the province. But this would mean that most of 


ate | 


the so-called local levy would come from provincial sources. 
The amount raised by the levy would simply become an exten- 


sion “of ‘the ‘grant ceilines "of all’ boards’. 


490 We wish to propose two possible solutions by which the 
wealthier boards would subsidize the poorer boards. Both 
proposed solutions have the advantage that the wealthier 
boards’, the ones most’ likely to opt for an increase sin 
mill rate, would have to raise more money by the discretion- 
ary levy than they would be allowed to use. The rest would 
go into a provincial pool to help equalize the per-pupil 
yield of a similar ‘levy by'the less wealthy boards. “This 
method makes it no easier for a wealthy board to use the 


discretionary levy than for a poorer board. 


491 The first proposed solution is one whereby, for each one- 
tenth of a mill levied above the expenditure ceiling, any 
board would be guaranteed and limited to the same yield as 
a board of average wealth would receive. In 1974, the 
average assessment per weighted pupil in Ontario is $54,600 
elementary and $125,400 secondary. Our first proposal (Plan 
I) would fix the net yield of the levy to any board in 1974 
at $5.46 per elementary pupil per tenth of a mill levied, and 


$12.54 per secondary pupil per tenth of a mill levied. 


492 Our second proposal (Plan II) is quite similar to the first 
except that the net yield of the discretionary levy would 
be tied*-to' ‘the -cetlings rather “than tothe provincd al: 
average assessment "per pupil.’) for each one—tenth'ofea 
mill levied in each panel, a board would be guaranteed 
and limited tovavyield per pupil of one per centvof “ts. erane 
ceilings ($7.04 per grant weighted elementary pupil and $12.31 
per*grantewelghted@secondary. pupi ia tno 74oy 


493 Table 27 is an illustration of how the two plans would 
operate with boards of differing assessment per weighted 
pupil. The chief advantage of Plan Il 4s ‘that te provides 


for an automatic annual adjustment in the per-pupil amount 
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Or etheanet yield ofthe levy proportional to ‘the provincial 
adjustment in the elementary and secondary ceilings, which 
adjustment is linked to any changes in the cost of AUS fstae Ba Wed 
Without such a built-in cost of living escalator during a 
period of inflation, the amount permitted would erode year 
by year in actual dollar value. A further advantage from 
the standpoint of an elementary board is that its net yield 
per tenth-of-a-mill levy would be higher ($7.04 instead of 
$5.46 per weighted pupil in 1974). 


TABLE 27, ILLUSTRATION OF DISCRETIONARY LOCAL LEVY PROPOSED 
BY THE COMMISSION - PLANS I AND II 


ELEMENTARY 
NET YIELD 
ACTUAL PERMPUE- EL 
YIELD (AMOUNT RECEIVABLE PAYABLE 
ASSESS- PER BOARDS FROM POOL TOPE OOT 
MENT PUPIL COULD SPEND) PER PUPIL PERS PUP LG 
PER OF PLAN PLAN PLAN PLAN’ PLAN PLAN 
BOARD BUPLLO el MILL ib 2 uF 2 1 2 
A > O02 OO Det O 1. O04. S47 6) 2045.0 0 0 
B 137,050 oT, et O) fs OG © 09 ees 21017 0 0) 
C 275,900 Piss IS) DH OO TiO Gr e273 Paes 0 0 
D 54,600 5.46 De On 7 0G 0 1.58 0 0 
E Oar, 9.00 Sal 5.46 7.04 0 PAIS Th: Aes des) 
F 2 U OF).0 all rae Th Sa OlF 0 4.10 Ze 
G 138,000 13260 Dat Olean 0 8.34 07.7.6 
SECONDARY 
A Cys SLABS Y @) Be ideo yl 2 toe 924 oo 0 0 
B 62,900 Oe 20 el Cge ll BOLse. Te OenO 2 
C 25,000 Ue) OM a Om Liye Onl: 0 0 0 re AT 
D £507 000 tO OU cao ele. ot 0 0 2a 2 09 
E 200,000 7 Dose OO uaa coe: Wess tales, SUE 0 0 (i 74 69 
FE. 275,000 ZY Um) Le eoO ree 0 0 Waa IAS SH RS) 
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The chief disadvantage is to the Province. Plan II theo- 
retically requires some provincial input to achieve equal- 
ization. It will be recalled that in Plan I the net yield 
per pupil figure was based on the actual yield to a board 
whose assessment per pupil was at the provincial average, 
In Plan II, with one per cent of the elementary ceiling 
being used, even boards of average wealth would receive 
something from the pool. In theory, while Plan I would 
require no provincial contribution, Plan II would require 
the Province to pay into the pool an amount sufficient to 
pay the difference between the two net yields. Note that 
in the secondary panel, in 1974, Plan II would require no 
provincial assistance since one per cent of the ceiling 
(3152315) etewooty $12.31, whereas one per cent of the 


provincial average assessment per secondary.pupiil.iamSL2ao8e 


The Commission believes that both of these plans are work- 
able. Plan I is purer in conception but does not auto- 
matically provide for increases related to inflation. 

Plan II is more flexible and in practice would probably 
result in a total provincial input to the equalization 
pool of considerably less than the maximum of $5,000,000 
that would be required if all boards levied to the limits 


proposed below. 


Plan II is also favoured by the Commission because the 
figures on which the net yield of the levy are based - the 
ceiling amounts per pupil - are announced by the Ministry 
several months before the average assessments per weighted 
pupil in the province are known. The latter figures appear 
first in the published grant regulations. It is evident 
that, from the standpoint of board planning, a discretionary 
levy based on the ceilings is preferable to one based on 


assessment per pupil. 


It may appear that the use of a provincial pools afelocal 
tax proceeds to equalize the net yield of a uniform levy 


would be cumbersome. This need not be so. The Provincial 
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Treasury could act as the pool. Theoretically, according 
to’ Table 27, elementary boards E, F} and G, and secondary 
boards D, E, and F (and C under Plan II) would be paying 
parcrotethesyield on theirediscretionary levy) to tthe 
Treasury, while the Treasury would be augmenting the yields 
ofvelementary™ boards A,’ By and’C) (andsD. tnder’Piany 11), and 
of secondary boards A and B. In practice, this transfer 
process could be handled through the legislative grant 
structure. Boards receiving money from the Treasury would 
ber paid- their pool’ tunds as avspecial®erant; andthe other 
boards would have the funds they would be required to 


Seontrabute tosthe pool subtracted  fromethedr, eranet. 


Boards operating below their expenditure ceilings continue 
to have fiscal autonomy with respect to the revenue side 
Ofetheirwoperations.( Itsis*only boards that*have*reached 
the ceilings, particularly those that were spending above 
the ceiling limitations when they were first introduced, 


that need the discretionary levy. 


The Commission recommends that 

R54 The Province continue to provide Locak fiscak autonomy 
for alk schook boards in Ontario by permitting a 
disenetionary Local Levy. 


R55 A board be authorized to make a discenetionarny Levy 
onky after 4t5 expenditure ceiling has been reached. 


R56 For an elementary schook board, the net yiekd per 
pupik of the discretionary Levy be fixed at one per 
cent of Ats arnant cetiking per pupik for each one-tenth 
Oneaamte Lovred? 


R57 For a secondary schook board, the net yield per pupil 
of the discretionary Levy be fixed at one per cent of 
4th grant ceiling per pupik for each one-tenth of a 
milk Levied. 
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R58 The excess of the actual yield over the net yield Of 
the discretionary Levy of some boards be payable into 
a provanetak pook and used to augment the actual yield 
of other boards up to their net yield positions. 


R59 The transfer of excess yiekd from the wealthier boards 
to those Less weakthy be accomplished through the grant 
AtNuUcture. 


There will be a technical problem involved in the transfer 
process for the Area Boards of Metro Toronto. While the 
discretionary levy will be levied and collected by the area 
municipality concerned and paid directly to the Area Board, 


the provincial grants will be paid to the Metro Board. 


The problem can be solved quite easily. The Ministry will 
decrease or increase the legislative grants it pays to Metro 
on behalf of the Area Boards by the amounts of the pool 
transfers payable by or to the Area Boards to equalize the 
net yield of their discretionary levies, if any. Where an 
Area Board is to receive money from the pool, Metro will 
pass on to that board the full amount of its equalization 
payment in addition to the full amount of its ordinary 
expenditure. Where an Area Board is to pay money into 

the pool, Metro will reduce the ordinary expenditure funds 
it pays to the Area Board by the amount that was withheld 
from that board's calculated grant by the Ministry. The 
Area Board will then retain the full amount of the yield 


of its discretionary levy. 


Restrictions on the Discretionary Levy 


The Province may want to put an upper limit on the amount of 
the discretionary levy. We suggest that the upperslimit migne 
be set at one-half mill including both elementary and second- 
ary schools. Since the dollar amounts per pupil raised by 


the discretionary levy will be almost twice as great in the 
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secondary panel as in the elementary panel for the same 
mill rate, and since there appear to be greater problems 
arising from the ceilings in elementary schools, we suggest 
that a maximum of three-tenths of a mill elementary and 


two-tenths of a mill secondary be instituted. 


These mill rate maxima would have provided in 1974 leeway 
FOERUpeCOUSZ I YL 2perewelonted elementary pupil and for up 
to $25.16 per weighted secondary pupil. 


Although these sums may not seem to be significant, they 
can have a strong influence on that small portion of a 
board's budget that is really controllable and which 


affects program most directly. 


The Commission recommends that 

R60 The discretionary Local Levy be Limited to a maximum 
0f three-tenths of a mill in the eLementary panel and 
two-tenths of a mikk in the secondary panee. 


The Commission feels that the decision to make a discretion- 
ary levy should not be by simple majority vote of a quorum 
Oofea board. «"The justification for the additional levy 
should be made in special supplementary estimates which 
should set out clearly and in detail the purposes for 

which the net yield of the levy will be used. These 
estimates should then be passed only when at least two- 
thirds of the eligible members of a board have registered 
their approval by a recorded vote. This procedure will 


help provide accountability as well as autonomy. 


The Commission recommends that 

R61 Specrak estimates be drawn up by a board showing in 
detaik the purposes for which the net yiekd of the 
disenetionary Levy wikl be used. 


R62 Spectak estimates for the use of the net yield of the 
discretionary Levy be approved by at Least two-thirds 
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of akk ekigibke members of a board on a necorded vote. 


The Commissioners feel very strongly that the net yield of 
the discretionary levy should be used for the kinds of 
desirable things that often get cut out of budgets under 
stringent control. "We think of such’ things as library 
materials, classroom supplies, social workers and teacher 
aides in inner-city schools, outdoor education and field 
trips, professional development of teachers, experimental 
programs, research and development. These kinds of activi- 
ties are often the first to feel the pinch of budget restric- 


tions, though not necessarily the lowest in priority. 


We do not feel, however, that limitations other than on 
salary scales and fringe benefits should be placed on 

the use of the funds, for this would further «restrict 

the decision-making powers of boards. Even if a board 

chose to use its discretionary funds to employ additional 
teachers, the sums of money in question are not large enough 


to affect seriously a board's pupil-teacher ratio. 


The Commission heard repeatedly at its hearings that the 
lighthouse programs, for which Metro Toronto has been noted, 
have been reduced almost to extinction by the imposition of 
ceilings. A review of these innovative programs, board by 
board, has convinced the Commissioners that the lighthouses 
are indeed dim. We see the discretionary levy as providing 
oil for these lamps so that. they may shine brightly again. 
Education is like a business enterprise in this respect. If 
innovation is prevented by too stringent budgeting, then 
policy and practices are frozen at the status quo, stagna- 


tion occurs and eventually bankruptcy ensues. 


The Commissioners envisage one way in which local school 
initiative could be stimulated.’ A school council made up 
of parents, teachers, students, the principal,*and the Poeat 
trustee would meet to propose innovative programs for their 


school. Programs which would not require great sums but 
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rather seed money to enable them to make a start. These 
programs from local schools would be passed on as recommen- 
dations to a board committee comprised again of representa- 
tive parents, teachers, principals, students, trustees and 
administrative officials. This committee would screen re- 
quests, set priorities and send its recommendations on to 
the Board. We believe such a process would revitalize the 
professional enthusiasm at the local level which has been 
blunted for the past few years. It would enable local 
schools to undertake some particular program which was 
deemed important to them. It is an example of local 


autonomysand *localsparticipation at itsubest. 


512 The Commissioners believe that,in keeping with the principles 
of trustee accountability and communication with the public, 
a list of the projects, programs or other purposes for which 
the discretionary funds are to be used be printed and sent 
eue tolabisratepayersawith theiritaxvbilljfothe publicenas 
a right to know how these additional tax funds are to be 


used. 


513 The Commission recommends that 
R63 Anea Boards encourage the formation of Locak schook 
councils to recommend programs that would be eligible 
for funding by means of the discenetionarny levy. 


R64 A hist of the profects, programs or other purposes 
for which the diseretionary funds would be used be 
printed and distributed to akk natepayers with their 
EO IER DECCAN 


Weighting Bactocs 


514 We have recommended that the levels of ordinary expenditure 
of Area Boards in Metro be determined by provincially estab- 
lished expenditure weighting factors and that the grants 


Metro is to receive on behalf of Area Boards be determined 
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in part by provincially established grant weighting factors. 
But we have not as yet commented on the weighting factors 
themselves as reliable means of measuring the differences 


in educational and fiscal needs among boards. 


S15 Criticism of «<thesweighting factors vasegross}sinsensitive 
and inaccurate was prevalent in submissions to the Commis- 
sion. Certainly, if our recommended system is to work 
properly, weighting factors must be developed that will 
discriminate among boards within Metro, as well as between 
them and other boards in the province. It is obvious that 
weighting factors used to determine legal spending limits 
must be much more accurate than weighting factors used to 


determine only the grantable levels of expenditure. 


516 We shall attempt to analyze in some detail one component 
of the grant and expenditure weighting factors - that 
related to special education in the elementary panel. We 
do not intend to attempt the same thing with respect to 
other components, but will make general observations on 


them and recommendations in a few cases. 


517 The Commission was not able in the short time at its dis- 
posal to make a detailed analysis of all the weighting 
factors. But we feel that such an analysis should be done 
as soon as possible. We do not see this analysis to be the 
task of a commission or committee, but rather of a technical 
research team that will determine the normal burden across 
the province and provide accurate measures of additional 
cost in the various categories. Such a team would identify 
realistic weighting factors for each category based on their 


research. 


518 The Commission recommends that 
R65 A technical research team or teams be established to 
study the weighting factors in detail and to report 
their findings to the Minister. 
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ppecial Education Factor 


The special education factor is conceptually one of the 

easiest to understand. The formula sets out to measure 

the excess cost of providing special education for a 

board. This is done by making certain assumptions: 

(1) that pupil-teacher ratios in special education are 
one-third of those in regular classes; 

(2) that the average salary of certificated personnel in 
special education is $10,000; 

(30) chate the watio or salary costs of ‘certificated special 
education personnel and teacher aides to other special 


education costs is the same for all boards (2:1). 


If these assumptions are true, then the formula does measure 
the excess cost of special education above what the same 
pupils would cost if not provided with special education. 
The excess cost of the median board is then found and a 
weighting factor applied to the total ADE of each board 

such that the excess cost of each board above the median 


is grantable and may legally be spent. 


A submission from the Metro Board claimed that the Ministry 
formula underestimates Metro's needs in special education 
Dywover 12 miiiion wdollears (N22). ) Such dispar btetessmay 

very well occur if one or more of the above-mentioned assump- 


LLoOns, are not true. 


We have prepared Table 28 to illustrate real excess costs 
due to special education and how they are affected by vari- 
ations from the assumptions mentioned above. The true 
weighting factors are then shown. The last line of Table 
28 shows the weighting factors calculated by the Ministry 


fornuta. 


ta tustratedtare! five  boardsa(A web; ©} Dj wandwE) Feacheywitn 
six per cent of their ADE getting special education and 


the median board with only two per cent of its ADE getting 
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special education. 


524 If columns 1 and 6 are examined, we see that both boards 
comply with the three assumptions noted above. Both have 
the same PTR in special education (item 6), the same aver- 
age salary (item 9) and the same ratio of actual excess 
salary costs to Other Special Education Costs (items 10 
andwll)s » For these two boards the excess cost- (item 12) 
and excess cost per pupil (item 13) are proportional to 
the? PTR “in’ specialseducation — 3. to-1 (item »3)% The-result 
is that the needed special education weighting factor (item 
15) and the one calculated by the provincial formula (item 
PO) are practically identical, (The difference of .001 is 


because the formula uses .67 instead of the actual 6666.) 


S25) Lico Lunne2 sethenonlky achange: for sBoardaB Vierthatyohe aver— 
agersalary is %$11))000 tinstead of $10;5000. © This*means “that 
thevexcess “cost per pupil sis “really $82050, whereas *the 
Calculated excessecost per pupil is tonly 3/5 a50, This 
peswultsin favneeded twelchting “factorto® 2082 vandva-cal= 
culated one of .072. The $10,000 average salary figure 
acts) as a provincial control. “A board whosemaverace 
salary is above $10,000 must reduce Other Special Education 


Costs or reduce costs in the regular program. 


Svoe in colann =. *the only "change from=Board AY to Board’ C is 
that Other Special Education Costs “(item 11) is more than 
50 -per cent of the excésss salary cost Citem 10) «4 sihis 
results in a needed weighting factor of .089 as opposed to 
ame@alctilated factor of -.072, “Agaim, the “formulapprovision 
that allows total excess costs of special education to be 
Pes"*times =the excess salary costs act's as anoLher jprovain- 


etal control. 


527. In column 4, the only change from Board A to Board D is 
in “the PTR for ‘special education - 6:1 instead fof 8.1 
(item 6). This results in a needed weighting factor of 


.124 whereas the calculated one is only .107. This means 


Ue fs) 


that a board whose PTR for special education drops below that 
allowed in the formula (one-third of that for regular pupils) 
must reduce other special education costs or reduce other 


portions of the elementary budget. 


528 Column 5 shows the effect on a board of all three of these 
variations from thecbasicrcontrol*points ‘ofsthes formula. 
Board E has a special-education PTR of 6:1 (item 6), an 
average salary of $11,000 (item 9), and Other Special 
Education Costs of 54.55 per cent of its excess salary costs. 
the result tis!) that (ie needs tacbactornsof +146 sbuteitsacal— 


culated fhactor ks sonlygal 07. 


529 This typésof weighting (factor wouldabe sadtssfactoryatnere 
applied only to the grant ceiling. Boards:.with the tnda-— 
cated variations (would. get no provincialuaid ‘on extra 
staff caused by a special-education PTR of less than one- 
third of their regular PTR, or on the excess salaries above 
$10,000, or on Other Special Education Costs in excess of 
20. per .cent..of ‘the calculated ssablary ccostsa4 aBut athey woud 
be able to provide for these expenditures from their own 


local revenues. 


530 When the level of expenditure, however, is tied to this 
kind of ceiling, serious problems result. A board is forced 
either to cut back on its special education programs or 


finance them by taking funds from the regular program. 


531 The effects illustrated in Table 28 become even more severe 
if the median board's expenditures are actually less than 
those calculated by the formula. It is quite possible sthar 
the majority of boards in the province have PTR's for special 
education greater than one-third of the regular PTR. They 
may also have average salaries less than $10,000 and Other 
Special Education Costs less than 50 per cent of excess salary 
costs. If this is true, then the median excess expenditure 
calculated by the formula is too high and hence all weighting 


factors for special education too low. 
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Since boards below the median do not receive a negative 
weighting factor, too high a median excess cost confers 
still greater advantages on boards with no special educa- 
tion weighting factor. The difference between the calcu- 
lated median excess cost and the actual excess cost of such 
boards may be used to improve the regular program. Just the 
opposite is true for boards whose real excess costs are high- 
er than the formula excess costs. They must either reduce 
special education costs or the costs of the regular program. 
The Commission believes that it is virtually impossible to 
devise a formula to measure accurately the excess costs of 


special education. 


A possible solution to this dilemma would be to retain the 
special-education weighting-factor formula for grant pur- 
poses but determine the true excess cost of special educa- 
tion for any board which desired it by budget scrutiny at 
the Regional Office. Such boards would be allowed to spend, 
in addition to their calculated ceiling, such sums for 
special education as they could demonstrate were above 


the excess cost calculated by the formula. 


The Commission recommends that 

R66 A study be undertaken to determine the "normal excess 
cost per puprik" required to finance the type of special 
education program the Province bekieves can and should 
be operated in alk schook divisions, and in akk county 
and district combined Roman Catholic separate schook 
zones without any weighting factor for speciak educa- 
LAON. 


R67 "Nonmak excess cost per pupik" be used instead of the 
excess cost per pupikh of the median board in the for- 
muka for determining the speciak education weighting 
factor of an ekementary schook board. 


R68 The dolkanr amount of the "normal excess cost per pupil" 
be neviewed persodicalky to keep it in Line with cost 
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Aneneases and with any changes in Provincrak pokracy 
with respect to minimum sSpeciak education requirements. 


R69 A board which feeks that its special education weight- 
ing factor does not measure accurately the excess 
costs af 4t& Speciak education programs be permitted 
to appeak to the Minister for the authority to spend, 
An addition to its calculated ceiking, Such sums as 
may be approved by the Minister to finance such excess 
costs. 


Secondary Special Education 


There is at present no weighting factor for special education 
in the secondary panel. This is probably because so few 
boards operate special education programs at that level. 

But the absence of such a factor means that boards. that do 
operate such programs, and the Metro boards do, are at a 
distinct disadvantage. They must finance the entire excess 
cost of such programs by cutting down on the regular second- 


ary school costs. 


The Commission recommends that 

R70 Boands that provide special education programs for 
Secondany-schook students have the totak excess 
cost of Such programs necognized in determining 
ther«nr expenditure cerlings. 


Compensatory Education Factor 


The compensatory factor, which applies to both elementary and 
secondary schools, does not attempt, as does the special 
education factor, to measure the excess cost of compensatory 
education programs. Instead, it attempts to measure the need 
for such programs by using data, obtainable for all boards in 


the province, that may serve as indicators of the need for 
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compensatory programs. 


In 1974 the compensatory factor has four components: 
GL) -Rer cent*of income tax -returns with taxable income 
below $4,000, 
Git), Per -centi-of; population whose mother tongue is 
neither English nor French, 
(1id) Pers cent” of population receiving welfare benefits, 


(div.)s Number-of. Public» Housing: units per capita. 


Boards: ‘receive ratings of from 1 to 10.on each, component. 
Obviously these components attempt to measure socio-economic 
status and the need to provide English as a second language 
in schools. These two major factors increase school unit 
costs for two reasons: (i) classes need to be smaller in 
dealing with special problems associated with poverty and 
Manicuace. fandsGit)) additional icosts are ineurned,for teacher 
aides, social workers and resource materials associated with 


language and inner-city programs. 


We criticize this factor for several reasons: its coarse 
eradations.,) Vts maxima and minima, its dumping together sor 
several factors, the method of collecting the data, and the 


adequacy of some of the data themselves. 


For an elementary board, there are only three weighting 
factors possible .024...03 o4en0¢ 75 Thisaseemssto ucetombe 
a very coarse grading and suggests uncertainty about the 
validity of the measure. If the measures are valid and 
reliable, factors ranging from .001 to .040 should: be 


obtainable. 


The table used to determine the actual weighting factor is 
strangely truncated at both ends. An elementary board whose 
ratings on the four components total less than 19.0 receives 
no compensatory weighting factor. Such a board receives its 
maximum weighting factor of .04 if the sum of its ratings 


Eoatlstbetween 26:0 and.29 749. Thus a board could earn a 


Loo 


rating of 4 on each of the four scales and not be entiltled 
to any weighting factor. Likewise a board could in theory 
earn four ratings of 10 but end up with the same weighting 
factor as one that earned four ratings of 7. A board with a 
rating of 10 on the language component but no rating on the 
other three scales would receive no factor, but certainly 


needs one. 


543 We suggest that a better measure of need may be attained by 
breaking the factor into four separate factors. This can be 


determined only by careful research such as we have suggested. 


3544 One of the complaints about the compensatory factor is that 
one of its components - the percentage of the population 
whose home language is neither English nor French - is 
obtained from the decennial census. The data from the 1971 
eensus were “first used for “the 19/4 factor ‘and 'willicontemuc 
to be used*™ until 19830" We ‘believe that date’ relatune eto 
language in the home could and should be obtained through 
the Principal's September Report. Such data would not only 


be more up-to-date, they would also be much more accurate. 


545 The data concerning per cent of income tax returns with tax- 
able income below $4,000. are also suspect. At present they 
are not obtainable for the City of Toronto and the boroughs, 
which militates against their use in determining individual 
weighting factors for the Area Boards. But-apart from “that, 
the data may not be significant since they do not measure 
family income. They include the incomes of casual workers, 
part-time workers, students and pensioners. These could 


crstort -the final data. 


546 Apart from the population and acreage figures used in cal- 
culating the density factor, the data used“in calculating 
the compensatory factor are the only data not gathered 
through the school system. The Commissioners feel that this 
defect should be remedied. It would also eliminate the 


anomaly whereby coterminous public and separate boards 
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receive the same compensatory factor, though the incidence 
of real need may be quite different in the two systems. 

It would also eliminate the practice, now used in the 
territorial districts, of assigning the same compensatory 


factor to all boards in the same territorial district. 


One brief suggested that a compensatory factor based on 
achievement levels in reading and mathematics on standard- 
ized tests would be a better measure of the need for extra 
funds. Such a measure might be valuable as one component 
of a compensatory need factor but not as the only one. The 
flaw is that if achievement improves, the factor decreases 
and with it the extra resources which presumably caused the 


rise in achievement. 


Age ofeiSchool Faicdi iat es 


Weecouldetind Idttile to criticize about the factor wdevised 
to recognize the additional operational and maintenance 
costs attributable to school accommodation built before 
1945. It generates a relatively small amount of increased 
expenditure and has prima facie logic. A wealth of data 
has been accumulated for us by the boards in Metro Toronto 
that could be an invaluable input into the proposed re- 


search study of weighting factors that we have suggested. 


It should certainly be ascertained whether there is in fact 
a positive relationship between the factor as calculated 
and per-pupil maintenance and operation costs. There seems 
tonbe> such ae relationship in Metro where, as canbe seen 
trom table, 20, only Hast) York, Toronto, ands Yorks woanldewavic 
earned factors) based) on. age of school! facdliities! inewo73. 
With the exception of North York, these are also the boards 
with the highest per-pupil expenditures on maintenance and 


operation of school plant; 
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Admissions 


550 The factor related to admissions to a school other than during 
September of a school year is an interesting one. There are 
two situations where the percentage that such admissions are 
of the total enrolment would be above average. 

(i) A board that is growing rapidly in enrolment, and 
(ii) A board where the transiency rate is high, i.e. where 
there is a great deal of student mobility from school 


to school during the course of the year. 


551 Both of the defined situations increase costs and the latter 
situation is probably a very good indicator of the need for 
compensatory education as well. There are schools in Metro- 
politan Toronto where the rate of turnover of students from 
September to June is well in excess of 50 per cent. This 
high degree of transiency correlates directly with other 
aspects in the compensatory weighting factor for Metropolitan 


POMVOTEEOn 


5952 A suggestion might be to give a higher weight to the tran- 
siency factor than to the growth factor. This could be done 
by, for example, increasing the admissions component by 50 
per cent for any board that is not increasing in student 
population. In any case the factor table should run up 
high enough so that no board is cut off by an artificial 


ceiling. 


Smale Elementary Schools 


553 The Ministry introduced a new factor in 1974, often referred 
to as the small-school factor. It applies to boards where 
the average enrolment of elementary schools is below 200 
pupils. This factor recognizes that in small schools the 
pupil-teacher ratio is usually lower than in larger schools 


and that the overhead per pupil is higher. 
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The Commission feels that the principle is a good one and 
could be extended to all boards. The rapid decline in 
school enrolments is facing boards with a choice between 
two hard alternatives: 

Ciyielo eclose ischooleeinawhich the “enrolment *has! fallen 
below the level where it is no longer possible to 
provide a webkl rounded program, and) tn which tt? His 
Une cOnoMNCstomcontiniewto employ a “principal, secre 
tary “and seus Coditan jweand) this amithe face’ of community 
pressure to keep the school open, or 

(ii) Keep the school open at the expense of expenditures 
throughout the rest of the system on classroom supplies, 
learning resource materials, non-mandatory programs, 


and other essential but controllable expenditures. 


The Government must make a decision as to which course it 
wawes boards to follow. Li eit wants boards tomkeepmschoo lis 
open, then the small school factor should be extended to all 
boards and be applied to any small schools operated by a 


board within provincially established guidelines. 


The Commission recommends that 

R71 A smakhk-schook factor be made appkicable to akhk 
eLementany Schooks that comply with provinciakly 
estabkished guidelines. 


Instructional Salaries “factor 


Por 2974; the-anstructional salaries, factor Us designed to 
recognize the excess cost of teachers' salaries attributable 
to paid years of experience and to qualifications in excess 

Of the mastic. qualification.» “The welehtine = actor -ehen 
recognizes all such excess costs above those of the board at 
the 25th percentile. Inother words, all boards except the 
bottom’ 25 “per cént (in each panel) receive a weighting factor. 
The factor’ is then’ divided into two equal parts,” one ine Loaded 


acapart of the rant welehting factor, the other used" to 
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allow expenditure above the grant ceiling. 


558 This factor is open to some of the criticisms we have made 
of the special education factor, particularly the maximum 
of .04 that is placed on it. Such a maximum may be defen- 
sible for a grant weighting factor but is indefensible for 


an expenditure weighting factor. 


559 A reasonable suggestion would be to allow the whole of the 
calculated factor up to a maximum to be part of the grant 
weighting factor and then allow the rest of the calculated 


factor to form part of the expenditure weighting factor. 


560 The whole question of why any part of the salaries factor 
should not be part of the grant weighting factor is a moot 
one. Is the Province saying that only the wealthier boards 
should be able to employ a high percentage of teachers with 
maximum experience and with the highest qualifications? 

The limitation on the salary weighting factor often forces 
boards to replace retiring teachers by teachers with the 


lowest qualifications and fewest years of experience. 


561 The Commission recommends that 
R72 Finer gradations be used in establishing the instruc- 
tionak sakanies weighting facton and the maximum be 
removed. 


R73 The whole of the instructional sakanies weighting 
factor bea part of the grant weighting factor. 


Density Factor 


562 One factor that applies only to Metro Toronto and the desig- 
nated cities is the density factor. This factor has been 
criticized as being a catch-all. It is said that the Ministry 
does not know just what the factor measures. The Commis- 


Ssioners feel that it does measure something, viz: the 
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density of “population in terms of population per acre, and 

we agree that density in itself, if sufficiently high, can 
cause social and educational problems that do not exist to 
the same extent in lower density areas. However, it is 
daphicult “to Swictity “counting such things) “as “atrports.. “large 
parks, zoos and expressways as part of the acreage. Our | 
information is that figures are now or soon will be available 
through the assessment branch of the Provincial Government 


to enable such acreage to be determined. 


The Commission recommends that 

R74 In calculating the density factor for the designated 
cities and for the Anea Boards of Metropolitan 
Tononto, Lange panks, atnports, zoos and expressway 
night-of-ways be exckuded {nom the acreage. 


The density factor is one that should receive special study 
by the technical research team the Commission has recommended. 
It is quite possible that, if sufficient weight is given to 
the proposed separate compensatory factors and to the admis- 
sions tactor tom transiency,; the density factor as such 


could be dispensed with. 


Declining Enrolment 


Chapter! IT sets) outea description of the nightmare of de- 
clining enrolments being experienced by the Boards in Metro. 
The situation grows worse week by week. The erosion of 
students outstrips all predictions. Tables 3 and 4, and 
Graphs» 1; Iieand!) IIL in’ Chapter IIT illustrate starkly this 
major problem. In fact, declining enrolments have become 

the greatest problem facing the school boards of Metropolitan 
Toronto and will continue to plague them for the foreseeable 
future, as the negative wave now running through the elemen- 


tary schools hits the secondary schools. 


it would) be’ meat and tidy if a» school could be closed for 
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every 400-500 students a board lost. But it cannot werk that 
simply. The problem is aggravated further by the fact that 
the number of pupils lost by a board is spread across the 
whole system. For instance, the loss of 35 pupils by a 

board does not mean that a class can be closed or the salary 
of a teacher saved. Unfortunately costs do not decline in 
proportion to the reduced number of pupils. Most of the 


overhead costs of operating the school system remain. 


567 Boards are thus confronted by both long and short term prob- 
lems arising from these sharply declining enrolments. In 
the long run it should be possible to readjust the system, 
either by closing some classes and schools or by finding 
new community uses for the empty classroom spaces or the 


schools. 


568 The Commission believes that the local school as a community 
resource has potential value beyond that of educating chil- 
dren... It should be)nomstrain fora community council to 
determine valuable uses to which this available Space can be 
put. The schools belong to the people. Let them continue 


to serve the people in expanded ways. 


569 The big problem at present is the short-term financial shock 
that has boards reeling. They need help to weather this 
storm now and for the next few years. Boards cannot be left 
to struggle alone. They do not have the resources to remain 


afloat. Serious damage to the school system could result. 


570 The Ministry at present recognizes the ongoing costsi of 
operating a school system during a period of declining enrol- 
ments by crediting each board with 60 per cent of the decrease 
in enrolment from one year to the next for purposes of deter- 


mining the grant and expenditure ceilings. 
‘371 The Commission believes that this factor does not meet ade- 
quately the needs arising from the impact of thie -fossi toc 


students. The public and secondary school boards should be 
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treated similarly to the colleges and universities where 

the use of the slip-year approach allows them to base their 
expenditure levels on 100 per cent of the previous year's 
enrolment. However, for the elementary and secondary schools 
the Commission proposes a formula which would phase in and 


thereby ameliorate the impact of declining enrolments. 


The Commission recommends that 

Ri The Adjusted Average Daiky Enrolment of a board 
Anckude 60 per cent of the decrease in the Average 
Daiky Enrolment from one year to the next in the 
first yearn, 30 per cent in the second year, and 
10 per cent in the third year. 


Health Costs Related “to Special Education 


The Commissioners would be remiss in their duty if they did 
not comment briefly upon the unfair burden being borne by 
school boards in carrying the health-related costs of special 


education. 


In the past, rather than quibble over whose responsibility 
it was, boards moved with compassion and concern to meet the 
needs of the whole child. As these programs of special edu- 
cation expanded, boards were drawn in to providing high 


cost services that were more health-related than educational. 


The program at Sunny View School is a cogent example. A 
large component of the program is health oriented and yet 
the full costs of these specialized services are a direct 


charge against the education budgets. 


In 1973, the projected costs of the Toronto Board of Education 
for the staff of speech, occupational, and physiotherapists, 
health care assistants, aides and therapeutic swimming in- 

SEructors for Sunny View Public School Vanounted to $153,205. 


This is but one example. 
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No funding is received from the Ministry of Health to assist 
with these health-related activities. Approaches have been 


made, but the Ministry of Health keeps demurring. 


Similarly, the extensive psychological and psychiatric ser- 
vices provided by boards of education, together with screen- 
ing programs in the primary grades, are really health rather 
than educational activities, even though they obviously 


overlap. 


The boards of education for too long have shouldered these 
health costs alone, and while they have been willing to 
carry this load, the Ministry of Health has not stepped for- 
ward to offer to help. 


The Commission believes that this unfair distribution of 


financial responsibility should end. 


The Commission recommends that 

R76 The Ministry of Education seek to have the heakth- 
nrekated costs of Speciak education programs borne 
by the Ministray of Health. 


Financing Extraordinary Expenditure 


in Metropolitan Toronto 


Extraordinary expenditure includes three major components. 
(i) Interest charges and the annual installments on long- 
term borrowing for capital construction (usually 

referred to as debt charges); 

(ii) Capital expenditures from current revenue to pay for 
such things as construction, renovation, school sites, 
buses, furniture and equipment; and 


(iii) Expenditure on transportation of pupils. 


Unlike ordinary expenditures, extraordinary expenditures on 


a per-pupil basis can vary substantially from board to board. 
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This is presumably why they are classed as extraordinary. 
Some extraordinary expenditures are recognized by the 


Minister ‘for’ grant’ purposes and others are not 


Since 1969, practically all extraordinary expenditures in 
Metro have been subject to Metro Board approval, and the 
portion not covered by provincial grant has been raised by 
a uniform mill rate across Metro Toronto. The major excep- 
tion has been costs associated with the construction of 
swimming pools. These have often been financed jointly by 
the area municipality councils and by small local levies 


imposed by some of the Area Boards. 


Capital Expenditures 


Given the strong Ministry controls von=capital™ projects, 
whether new schools, additions, or renovations, there would 
seem to be little to gain, from decentralizing toe the Area 
Boards the responsibility for planning and financing new 
capital ‘projects. Certainly it would be a retrograde step 
toereturne tothe Anea’ Boards, the responsibility tor ipayineg 
the debt charges on outstanding debentures purchased during 


the past 20 years. 


The Commission can see no reason to change the existing 
method of financing capital expenditures. The Metro Board 
shouldscontinue tombe the arbiter of praorfttiessinedeter= 
mining which capital projects proposed by the Area Boards 
will be financed within the capital allowance determined by 
theaMinistrys@sidnce capital’ projects wihl™be sub yectete 


Ministrysand Metro approval. 


The Commission recommends that 

R77 Debt changes and capitak expenditures from the 
revenue fund ineurred by the Area Boards and 
approved by the Metropokitan Toronto Schook 
Board be financed by provincial grants and a 
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uniform mikk nate across Metropolitan Toronto. 


In, keeping with our belief that» the Local,autonony- and res— 

ponsibility of Area Boards should be strengthened, we believe 
that there should be a mechanism whereby capital expenditures 
included in the estimates of Area Boards but not approved by 


Metro,¢an be, ftinancedmlocalin, 


Such a mechanism now exists - the provision for a local levy 
of not more than 1.5 mills elementary and 1 mill secondary 

on local. assessment to finance items cut out of the Area 
Board budgets by Metro. As has already been pointed out, 
this provision has become inoperative for ordinary expendi- 
ture and will remain so under our recommendations. But it 


is still in effect for purposes of extraordinary @xpenditure. 


The Commission recommends that 

R78 Capitak expenditures from the revenue fund not 
approved by either the Minister on the Metropolitan 
Toronto Schook Board become the responsibility of 
Anea Boards and be financed by a Levy on the nate- 
payers of the Area Boards incurring them, subject 
to the mikk nate maxima already in the Act respecting 
GRLOCAL CEU, 


The Metro School Board under present legislation has power 
to make capital expenditures from the revenue fund for each 
of elementary and secondary education up to a sum not in 
excess of the yield of two mills on the local assessment of 
Metropolitan Toronto in each panel. All other school boawds 
in the province are permitted to spend amounts not exceeding 
the yield of one mill on equalized assessment in each panel. 
This means that Metro would fare better under the general 
legislation since Metro's local assessment is only 24.6 per 
cent of its provincially equalized assessment. One mill 

on Metro's equalized assessment would have yielded $24,440,997 
in 1973 for elementary school purposes, whereas two mills on 


its local assessment would have yielded only=SIZe622 (971 We 
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see no reason for this discrimination against Metropolitan 


TOL OMtLO. Co contin e. 


The Commission recommends that 

R79 The Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board come under the 
general Legislation with nespect to Limits on capital 
expenditure fnom the revenue fund. 


At the, presentmtime, the: allowable capital expenditure fron 
thegrevenue fundeas: divided  intomtwosportiaons: 

(i) An amount used to finance part of the Ministry-approved 
new capital projects of the Metro Board and thus de- 
ereasievither debenture borrowing anhat. ismnecescarny mand 

(ii) An amount to finance the required capital expenditures 
of Area Boards for new and replacement equipment and 


other capital items. 


Aliroftohetiinst amount «1s recognized by tthe Minwstenmeror 
grant purposes, but only a small “partwof* themsecondwamount 
is so recognized. We believe that this practice is a good 
one. Hence, the Metro Board should continue to have the 
power to approve or disapprove Area Board estimates of 


capital expenditures from the revenue fund. 


The Commission recommends that 
R80 The Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board continue to determine: 
(4) how much of the statutory maximum akLowance 
fon capritak expenditure from the revenue 
fund 4&4 to be spent in any year; 
(44) how much of the amount s0 determined is to 
be used to reduce new debenture debt; and 
(iit) the apportionment of the remainder among the 
Anea Boards. 


Transportation of Pupils 


Expenditures ony thei 'transportatdonsofipupd tshitowmandrtron 
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school and from school to school have long been classified 

as an extraordinary expenditure. Other transportation 
expenditures such as those for excursions to athletic 

events, museums, the Science Centre and other field trips 
have been included in ordinary expenditure. The 1974 Grant 
Regulations now permit a board to classify these other trans- 
portation expenditures as either ordinary or extraordinary 
expenditures. A board with ceiling problems would probably 
choose the latter classification even if such expenditures 


thus became ineligible for provincial grants. 


The Metro Board has devised a transportation formula which 
is used to allot funds to Area Boards for transportation. 
The Commission believes that all transportation approved 
by the Minister for grant purposes should automatically 

be approved by Metro and that additional transportation 
should be subject to Metro approval. 


The Commission recommends that 

R81 Transportation expenditures of an Anea Boand that fall 
within recognized extraordinary expenditure and ad- 
ditional transportation expenditures approved by the 
Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board be financed by prov- 
Anctak grants and by a uniform Levy across Metropoki- 
Lan Toronto. 


R82 Transportation expenditures ckassified as extnaondi- 
nary by the Ministry or by an Area Board but not 
approved by the Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board 
and not recognized for grant purposes be a charge 
upon the ratepayers of the Anea Board concerned. 


There are two ways in which the provincial grants on extra- 
ordinary expenditure could be determined. 
(i) The grants could be determined for each Area Board, 
based on its recognized extraordinary expenditure 
per weighted pupil and assessment per weighted pupil 
and paid to the Metro Board: or 
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(ii) The assessment per weighted pupil of Metro Toronto as 
a whole could be used and a single grant on recognized 


extraordinary expenditure generated. 


600 The former method might influence the Metro Board in deter- 
Mining Dts priorities for capital projects, expecially those 
financed from current revenue since such expenditure would 
ettiracteapnteher rateliofsgrant/adf-spentsby anvAreas Board 
with a low assessment per weighted pupil than by one with 


a high assessment per weighted pupil. 


601 The Commission recommends that 
R83 Grants on recognized extraondinany expenditure continue 
to be calculated for Metropolitan Toronto as a whoke 
and be paid to the Metropolitan Toronto School Board. 


602 The implementation of this recommendation will require that 
a grant weighting factor be determined for the Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board as well as for each Area Board. Such 
a factor will be needed to determine Metro's assessment per 
weirhtied). pupid~a £igure weed.rin calculatingsthes nates jot 


grant payable on extraordinary expenditure. 


Supplementary Expenditure 


602 teW Ch athel-approval oof ithe Ministers, alls or mart of, certain 
types of ordinary expenditure may be classified as supple- 
mentary expenditure. This reclassification has the effect 
of removing unbearable pressure on the expenditure ceilings. 
Since supplementary expenditures are non-grantable at the 
present time, they are financed in Metro entirely by local 


haxatd one ass parts of) the, andform, midds; rates 


604 Under our proposed system, the major component of supple- 
mentary expenditure for Area Boards will be expenditures 
for the community use of schools. Policies of individual 


boards may vary quite widely with respect to the types and 
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extent’ of community use of schools.» We find at diffti«ule 
to! justify) paying for alle such*costsmthroughsthe unirorm 
mill rate in such a case. Why should a board with an 
average degree of community use of schools pay for a 


very extensive program in another area? 


On the other hand, the very nature of the Metro educational 
system of governance suggests that all ratepayers should 
pay for a standard level of service throughout Metro in any 
category. For this reason we believe that the Metro Board 
should draw up careful guidelines governing the types and 
extent of community use of schools that will be approved by 


Metro for financing on a Metro-wide basis. 


Any Area Board that wishes to provide service in excess 
of these guidelines should be permitted to do so at its 


own expense. 


The Commission recommends that 

R84 Supplementary expenditures of an Area Board that are 
to be financed by a uniform mikk nate across Metropoki- 
tan Toronto be subject to the approval of the Metnro- 
pokrtan Toronto Schook Board. 


R85 Supplementary expenditures of an Anea Board in excess 
of those approved by the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Board be a change on the natepayers of the Anea Board. 


Surpluses 


One of the recurrent recommendations in the briefs of the 
Area Boards was that Area Boards be permitted to retain any 
surpluses they accumulated by good management and be allowed 
either to spend them in the succeeding year or to use them 


to reduce their mill rates™in ‘the’succeedingt year. 


One of the obvious flaws of the present Metro system is that 
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there! -is mo incentive for an Area ‘Board -to, spend less. than 
the money allocated to it by the Metro Board. Any savings 
made by any other Ontario school board in one year result 
in,a proportionate lowering of the mill rate necessary in 
the Lollowing year. Lhis is notetrie <ineMetronss: the sonily 
effect is a slight lowering of the Metro-wide mill rate. 
This is scant incentive to a board which sees its neigh- 


bours spending at or above their allocated budgets. 


At the same time, there is a built-in incentive for each 
board to spend as much as or more than its neighbours since 
the deficit of an Area Board merely results in a possible 
slight increase in the next year's uniform mill rate but 

is not confined to the board or boards that caused the 
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The Commissioners realize that provincial legislation pro- 
hibtes, surpluses jolt tone tear from being usedmtogincrease 
the expenditure level of the next year. We therefore 
considered recommending that any surplus earned by an 

Area Board be retained by that Area Board to reduce either 
the succeeding year's uniform mill rate as; apphiited to that 


board or its supplementary mill rate in the succeeding year. 


This solution poses problems, however. The difference 
between a board's grant and expenditure ceilings is financed 
by the whole of Metro. Therefore, if an Area Board does not 
spend all of this difference, the benefit should accrue to 
all Metro ratepayers. To provide otherwise would be to 
encourage an Area Board to budget to its expenditure ceil-= 
ing, spend less, and have its mill rate lowered in the 


succeeding year. 


We do propose, however, that if an Area Board spends below 
its grant ceiling, the difference between its actual expendi- 
ture and its grant ceiling be credited to the Area Board and 
weed cto: reduce “its mill rate in. thertollowingmyear:) We also 


believe that surpluses resulting from an underspending of the 
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proceeds of an Area Board's supplementary estimates should 


accrue to the benefit of the board concerned. Of course, a 


surplus caused by the estimated expenditure ceiling of an 


Area Board being higher than the eventual actual ceiling 


should be returned to Metro. 


The Commission recommends that 
R86 The surpLuses aceumukated by an Anea Board at the end 
Of a fiscak yearn be disposed of as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


A surnpkus on ordinary expenditure account caused © 
by the actuak ceiking on expenditures being Less 
than the estimated cetking be returned to the 
Metnropokitan Toronto Schook Board for the purpose 
of decreasing the succeeding year's Metro-wide 
MLE, AAGe; 

A surplus on ordinary expenditure account caused 
by an Anea Board spending below its actuak expen- 
ditune ceikhing, except to the extent that the 
actuak expenditure is akso bekow the Area Board's 
grant certking, be returned to the Metropolitan 
Toronto Schook Board for the purpose of xeducing 
the succeeding year's Metno-wide mikl nate; 

A surphus on ordinary expenditure account caused 
by an Anxea Board spending below its grant cerking 
be returned to the Metropolitan Toronto Schook 
Boand but be credited to the Area Board to be 
nefkected in the succeeding year in a Lowering 

Of ALS MOLL hale; 

A sunpkus on ordinary expenditure account caused 
by an Area Board underspending the proceeds of its 
discenetionary Levy be used to decrease the succeed- 
ing year's discernetionarny Levy; 

A sunpkus on extraordinary expenditure account 
caused by an Anea Board not spending alk of the 
funds approved by the Metropokitan Toronto Schook 
Board f0r capital expenditure from the revenue 
fund be nxeturned to the Metropokitan Toronto Schook 
Board to reduce the succeeding year's Metro-wide 
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mi teenies 

(§) A surplus on extraordinary expenditure account 
caused by Lower expenditures on transportation 
than those approved by the Metropokitan Toronto 
Schook Board be returned to the Metropolitan 
Toronto Schook Board to Lower the succeeding 
year's Metno-wide mikl nate; 

(g) A surplus on extraordinary expenditure account 
caused by an ovenlevy for supplementary estimates 
be used to reduce the succeeding year's supple- 
mentany Levy for that Anea Board. 


Deficits 


In some situations, deficits accruing to Area Boards should 
be borne by their own ratepayers in the following year. In 


others, they should be borne by all Metro ratepayers. 


The Commission recommends that 
R87 The deficits accumulated by an Anea Boand at the end 

Of a Steak yearn be disposed of as follows: 

(a) A deficit on ondinany expenditure account caused 
by the actual ceiling being greater than the 
estimated ceriking be met as pant of the Metno- 
wide mikk nate in the succeeding year; 

(b) A defictt on ordinary expenditure account caused 
by the spending Levek being above the actual 
cerking be subject to the normal penalty applicable 
to any board in the Province that spends above its 
cerling; 

(c) A deficit caused by the overspending of the net 
yiekd of the discretionary Levy be used to neduce 
the maximum allowable disenetionarny Levy in the 
succeeding yearn; 

(d) A deficit on extraordinary expenditure account caused 
by Spending in excess of the amounts approved by the 
Metropolitan Toronto Schook Board become pant of the 
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Anea Board's suppkementany estimates in the 
folkowing year; 

(e) A deficit caused by an underlevy for the board's 
Suppkementany estimates be met by inckuding the 
amount in 4t&8 Supplementary estimates for the 
Succeeding year. 


Power to Issue Debentures 


Since 1969, county boards *ofledicationvand other divisiona: 
boards of education have had the power to issue their own 
debentures for long-term borrowing. In Metro, however, 

such debentures must still be issued by the Metropolitan 
Council and are subject to its approval. This anomaly seems 
to the Commissioners to be inequitable, particularly now 
that the approval of both the Ministry and the Ontario Muni- 


cipal Board are needed before such debentures may be issued. 


The Commission recommends that 

R88 The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act be 
amended to give the Metnropokitan Toronto Schook 
Board the power to issue 445 own debentures for 
Long-term borrowing. 


Guidelines for Preparing Area Board Estimates 


In order to clarify our intentions with respect to the 
interaction of the Area Boards and the Metro Board, we 
set out the following classification of board estimates 
and their dispostetonsiuthese varecinot intendedeto be 
definitive since we realize that fiscal arrangements are 
often complicated. They are merely guidelines indicative 
of the main transactions as we envisage them. We suggest 
that the estimates of an Area Board, both elementary and 


secondary, be prepared! in\ four “parts as f£olvows: 


2S 
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Estimate I 

Ordinary expenditure not in excess of the expenditure 
ceiling of the board. 

Estimate II 

Capital expenditure from the revenue fund, expenditure on 
the transportation of pupils, and all other expenditure that 
is classified as extraordinary expenditure. 

Estimate III 

The Supplementary expenditure of the board (as defined in 


the grant regulations and approved by the Minister). 


Estimate IV 


Expenditures to be made from the net yield of the discretion- 


ary levy voted by the Area Board. 


We suggest the following disposition of the four estimates: 

a) Estimates I, II and III are to be forwarded to the 
Mo b.ou Bs 

b) The Metro Board is to approve Estimate I automatically, 
provided it finds it to be’technically in order, fund 
it from Metro funds (Legislative Grants and a Metro- 
wide uniform levy), and manage the cash flow to ensure 
that adequate funds are available to the Area Boards to 
meet obligations as they become due. 

c) The Metro Board is to consider Estimate II and approve 
proposed capital expenditures from the revenue fund 
up to the amount that has been agreed upon as each 
Area Board's share of such expenditures, giving due 
regard to a particular Area Board's priorities but 
in the light of the need to achieve equity across 
Metro in the physical plant and equipment. 

d) The Metro Board is to consider Estimate II and approve 
proposed expenditures on transportation that fall within 
the general Metro Board policy with respect to trans- 
portation, and approve other extraordinary expenditures 
as it sees fit. 

e) The Metro Board is to consider Estimate III and approve 
those supplementary expenditures that conform to general 


Metro-wide policies, and disapprove those which are purely 


Z59 


f) 


local and not in the nature of Metro-approved local 
experiments. 

The total, of. Estimate, IV; for elementarys schools) ds tobe 
divided by the budgeted weighted ADE of the board for the 
budget year. The quotient, which is not to exceed three 
per, cent) ofw theycei ling. -($21.12° tn, 1974 wa stiton pew divi ded 
by ten times the ceiling to determine the mill rate re- 
quired to be levied by the area municipality concerned. 
The, yieldsof, thekresultant? mid]: rates on, thes equalized 
assessment, of the area’ mundcipality. for. publics school 
purposes is then to be ascertained and the amount included 
as a separate item in the board's supplementary estimates 


submitted to its. municipal) councd td, 


g) A similar process will be followed in dealing with 


h) 


i) 


a) 


Estimate IV for secondary schools. 

Thoseyitems from, Estimates, II <andPliie that. aresanot 

approved by Metro are to be dealt with in either of 

the following ways: 

(i) they will be deleted from the Area Board's budget, or 

(ii) they will constitute, together with the estimated 
gross yield of the discretionary levy calculated as 
ine ((fJeor (eg) abovese thesArea Board's supplementary 
estimates 

The supplementary estimates of an Area Board are to be 

submitted to the appropriate municipal council or councils 

for funding, 

The. municdpalycounciisiis, toy satisiv, tieedt.t hate 

(i) the estimates. of) the gross yield of the discretion- 

ary levies (elementary and secondary) are not in 
excess offs themtecals Jamitatd ons, and 

(ii) the remaining amounts of the supplementary estimates 
are not.in excess, of the statutory limitations on 
such levies as specified in The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto Act, 

and then levy and collect the necessary monies on and from 

the public elementary and secondary ratepayers of the munic- 


ipality and pay them over to the Area Board. 
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Guidelines for Preparing Estimates of the Metropolitan 
Poronto School. Board 


621 The Metro Board might prepare its estimates for submission 
to the Metropolitan Council as follows: 
Estimate I 
The combined Estimate I's of the Area Boards less the 
anticipated legislative grants thereon. 
Estimate II 
The sum of: 
Ci) sthosespartssot stnesrstimate llc of) the Area Boards 
that have been approved by the Metro Board, 
(ii) the annual debt charges on outstanding debentures 
assumed by Metro, 
(iii) Metro Board capital expenditures from the revenue 
fund, and 
(iv) Metro Board transportation expenditures and other 
Metro extraordinary expenditures, 
less the anticipated legislative grants thereon. 
Estimate III 
The combined Estimate III's of the Area Boards. 
Estimate IV 
The ordinary expenditure of the Metro Board less anticipated 


grants thereon. 


622 The sum of the net amounts of the four estimates will 
constitute the amount that will be raised by a uniform 


mill rate across Metro Toronto. 


A Note on Legislative Grants to Metro 


623 We have already recommended how the grants used in calcula- 
ting Metro Estimates I and II are to be calculated and paid 
(R52, 53 and 83). But we foresee a small problem with 
respect tothe calculation of legislative grants on Estimate 
IV. At present, the administrative costs of the M.T.S.B. 


are classed as supplementary expenditure and hence are not 


atk 
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eligible for grants. We believe that, since the Metro form 
of school governance is mandated by the Province, at least 
some of the additional administrative costs caused by the 


two-tier structure should be eligible for provincial grants. 


Int-any event, @ formula will have’ to’ be; found) torcatciuiace 
the provincial grant on Metro expenditures on the schools 
and services operated by the M.T.S.B. There will be no 
problem in determining the pereentage rate of grant as 
this can easily be calculated by using the assessment per 


weighted pupil of Metro as a whole. 


The problem will be to determine the grant and expenditure 
ceilings on Metro ordinary expenditures. The easiest way 
to determine such ceilings would be to have the levels 
determined by the Minister on the basis of estimates sub- 
mitted by the Metro Board. But this method may not be 
considered possible at the present time. We believe that 
there should be both grant and expenditure ceilings for 


Metro ordinary expenditures determined in this way. 


A more acceptable method of determining the Metro Board 
ceilings for students in Metro-operated schools will be 

to use weighting factors similar to that ‘applied at the 
present time to the trainable retarded students. These 
weighting factors would have to recognize actual costs, at 
least for expenditure purposes, and in that respect this 
method would not differ greatly from that suggested in the 


preceding paragraph. 


Since the administrative expenditures of the Metro Board are 
now classified as supplementary expenditures and hence are 
not subject to any ceiling, it would be necessary to devise 
only a grant ceiling on such expenditures. One way would be 
to pay grant on an amount not in excess of x dollars per 
pupil in Metro Toronto. The acttal amount (ot =x wouldsneve 
to be determined after an examination of the extent of such 


costs in the past few years and an estimate of any increases 


pitags 
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or decreases in such costs as a result of the changes in 
Metro responsibilities recommended by this Commission. The 
amount of x would not need to be equal to the full amount of 


such costs. 


The Commission recommends that 

R89 Legiskative grants be paid on the administrative costs 
of the Metropokitan Toronto Schook Board that fakl 
within the grant certking. 


R90 Weighting factors similan to the 1.5 factor now appkied 
to the trainabke netanded pupils be devised for pupils 
An other schools openated by the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board and be used in cakcukating the grant and 
expenditure ceilings for the schooks operated by that 
Board. 
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APPENDIX A 


GRAPH Al. COST PER PUPIL OF AREA BOARDS, AND WEIGHTED AVERAGE COST PER 
PUPIL IN 1967 ADJUSTED BY CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR TORONTO 


ELEMENTARY 


1100 


ANNUAL 
COST 
PER 
PUPIL 
($) 


Inflation 


1967 1968 1969 1970 Lory 1972 UO | 
YEAR 
Sources: Table A3, Table A4 
Note: ike See Table A4 for Toronto Consumer Price Index. 
2. Average cost per pupil in 1967 = Total Expenditure + ADE = 


$519.02 
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sepsis Ree ea ee ht ET eee ae es alee See 
GRAPH A II, COST PER PUPIL OF AREA BOARDS, AND WEIGHTED AVERAGE COST 
PER PUPIL IN 1967 ADJUSTED BY CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICE 


INDEX FOR TORONTO 
a ence en Seni Sata tt een ie ne eee A 


SECONDARY 


ANNUAL 


WEN) 7/ 1968 1969 1970 LOL 1972 TS73 
YEAR 


Sources; Table A3, Table: A4:. 


Notes: 1b See Table A4 for Toronto Consumer Price Index. 
2. Average Cost Per Pupil in 1967 = Total Expenditure + 
ADE = $985.53 
3. Etobicoke 1972 includes $55 per pupil for salary 
accrual adjustment. 
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TABLE A4, TORONTO CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (1961 = 100) 


TORONTO CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


YEAR GES 6 iss 100) 
L9'6/ 114.9 
1968 RIA ess 
1969 P24 aL 
1970 Hany pee 
1971 129.74 
LOZ LA. 
1973 144.0 
SOurces: PL] 


Statistics Canada 
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ABLE AS. CONSTRUCTION OF THE TORONTO EDUCATION PRICE INDEX 1969-73 


— 
EMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Average’ Teachers" Average 


A Sakankes Weekey Earnings Textbooks Fine Paper Fuek O<e Ror Reien ie General Whokesate Toronto) Educe 
cau j 2 Prices Paice Index 
“714 a7 EP OE 7019 7030 2016 2032 
PRICE WID: : FRICE WIDs =|) PRICE WID: PRICE WD. PRICE WID. PRICE WD: PRICE “WID. (Sum of Wed. 
INDEX PRIGE INDEX INDEX PRICE INDEX |_INDEX PRICE INDEX| INDEX PRICE INDEX | INDEX PRICE INDEX || INDEX PRICE INDEX | INDEX PRICE INDEX Price Indices) 
100.0 71.4 100.0 14.7 100.0 3.8 100.0 1.9 100.0 3.4 100.0 1.6 100.0 3.2 100.0 
109.9 78.5 109.2 16.1 96.5 3.7 102.0 1.9 102.1 3.5 102.7 1.6 101.4 3.2 108.5 
ree 85.0 118.6 17.4 98.3 357) 103.9 2.0 111.9 3.8 106.3 1.7 102.7 3.3 16.9 
125.8 89.8 127.7 18.8 104.4 4.0 106.4 2.0 118.8 4.0 112.8 1.8 109.9 3.5 1 
134.2 95.8 138.1 20.3 104.4 4.0 AAT 2.1 129.9 4.4 123.6 2.0 132.9 4.3 1 
ECONDARY SCHOOLS 
| 
Avenxage Teachers" Avenage Non-Resadentiae General Wholesate 
Sakances Weekly Earnings Meziberel25 Fane Paper 2 Ow? Bldg. Natercats aanDLced CO 
(eases “TAT 212 2039) 019 703 <0 OUL Wout Hilo 
ie PRICE WD; PRICE WID: PRICE WID: PRICE WID- PRICE WID: PRICE WID- PRICE WID: (Sum of Wtd. 
fee INDEX PRICE INDEX _| INDEX FRICE INDEX | INDEX PRICE INDEX _|_ INDEX PRICE INDEX | INDEX PRICE INDEX| INDEX PRICE INDEX | INDEX PRICE INDEX |__Padce Indices) 
| 100.0 Ploy 100.0 14.2 100.0 3. 100.0 3.1 100.0 Hort 100.0 4.1 100.0 
109.0 78.2 109.2 Sh) 103.0 4. 102.1 3.2 102.7 1.1 101.4 4.2 108. 
118.2 84.7 118.6 16.8 112.3 4. 3.5 106.3 1:2 102.7 4.2 iL 
125.2 89.8 127.7 18.1 113.4 4. 3.7 112.8 1.2 109.9 4.5 1 
133:2 95.5 138.1 19.6 113.1 4. 4.0 123.6 1.4 132.9 5.4 


jource: F47 


pees Variation in the figures in the last column from the total Wtd. Price Indices due to recent improvement in data. 


TABLE AG, SCHEDULE OF AVERAGE DAILY ENROLMENT FOR CALENDAR YEARS 1970 THROUGH 1973, AREA BOARDS. ° 


ELEMENTARY 
TOTAL TOTAL 1972 RES. 1972 NON 1973 PROJECTED 1973 PROJECTED 
BOARD 1970 1971 INTERNAL RESIDENT RES. INTERNAL NON RESIDENT 

East York 8,886 9,101 9,200 2 9,305 3 
Etobicoke 38,520 37,978 37,068 9 35,688 4 
North York 67,116 66,706 65,855 159 65,306 159 
Scarborough 54,062 54,232 54,249 2 54,218 2 
Toronto 68,881 68,466 66,207 114 62,813 79 
York ILS) 5 ILLS} 15,247 14,848 0 14,254 0 
TOTAL 252,578 251,730 247,427 286 241,584 247 
SECONDARY 

East York 3,706 3,785 3,926 iL 4,097 1 
Etobicoke 20,484 21,385 21,791 abil 21,930 11 
North York 31,465 33,363 33,780 257 34,102 255 
Scarborough 24,515 26,552 27,563 7 28,358 7 
Toronto 37,512 37,436 37,369 26 36,987 26 
York 75373 7,965 8.030 3 8,088 3 
TOTAL 125,257 130,486 132,459 305 133,562 303 


@ For 1970 the ADE was calculated upon Perfect Aggregate Attentance; 


Night School. 


Source: M.1T.S.B. Statistical Submission (S1). 
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for 1971 through 1973, 
enrolment in January and April plus 40% of the enrolment in September; ADE includes Adult Day Classes, 


RES. 


1973 ACTUAL 
INTERNAL 


9,304 
35,701 
65,054 
53,963 
61,968 
14,100 


240,090 


4,129 
21,927 
34,167 
28,450 
37,121 

8,091 


133,885 


1973 ACTUAL 
ADJUSTED FO 


1973 ACTUAL DECLINING 
NON RESIDENT ENROLMENT 


3 9,304 
8 36,111 
151 65,294 
0 54,049 
133 63,240 
0 14,324 
295 242,322 
0 4,129 

6 21,927 
239 34,167 
4 28,450 
14 37,195 
2 8,091 
265 133,959 


ADE is defined as 30% of the 


Summer School, 
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TABLE A7. ALLOCATION OF STAFF IN VARIOUS CATEGORIES PER 1,000 STUDENTS, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY COMBINED 
EAST YORK ETOBICOKE NORTH YORK 
1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
Instruction 
Super. & Admin. 2.19 2.14 2.10 1.98 1.57 2.24 2.27 1.79 1.73 1.67 2.16 2.18 1.86 2.09 1.59 
Day School —- Regular 50.84 51.46 50.68 50.58 48.26 47.22 48.93 49.27 48.03 44.94 50.85 49.58 49.33 48.79 45.92 
- Spec. Ed. no7 2.14 2.02 1.98 2.01 3.28 Bo 51 3.44 Da T 3.85 2.58 3.04 3.34 3.80 3.44 
Adult Ed., Special Courses a = = = = = - - - = - = ae .09 09 
School Office 2.68 2.86 2.79 2.74 2.69 3.30 3.47 3.27 3.28 3.33 4.24 4.12 3.98 4.03 4.03 
SUBTOTAL 57.49 58.60 57.59 57.28 54.53 56.04 58.18 57.77 56.81 53.79 59-83) 58,92 58.51 58.80 55.07 
Ed. Services 3.16 3.57 3.34 3.05 2.54 2.10 2.29 2.16 2.26 2.24 1.66 1,92 1.76 1.85 1.63 
Pupil Welfare -08 08 08 -08 07 28 +29 27 od +26 59 .60 11 -10 09 
Business Admin., Computers 1,22 i 4 51 1.47 1.37 1.27 1.96 2.03 1.87 1.90 1.84 2.04 2.07 1.99 1.99 1.92 
Plant Operations 8.76 8.89 8.46 8.07 7.68 7.24 7.49 7.28 7.39 7.62 8.96 9.30 9.09 9.30 9.32 
Plant Maintenance it 2)2) Tea 1,09 -99 90 1.41 1.37 1.33 1.26 1.27 2.98 2.59 2.54 Ap Sul 2,11 
TOTAL STAFF PER 1000 PUPILS 71.93 73.76 72.03 70.84 66.99 69.03 71.65 70.68 69.93 67.02 76.06 75.40 74.00 74.15 70.14 
SCARBOROUGH TORONTO YORK 
1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
Instruction 
Super. & Admin. 1.41 1.48 1.79 1.45 1.40 1.47 1.60 1.40 1.24 1.38 1,56 1.63 1.59 1.62 1.66 
Day School - Regular 47.84 49.09 47.06 49.41 46.33 49.68 49.51 50.07 49.27 47.83 (OoAn 39,55 SAS S557) BA 
- Spec. Ed. 2.51 2.67 2.87 2.93 3.43 6.41 7.41 7.60 7.87 8.52 2S) 2.07 2.02 2.10 2.33 
Adult Ed., Special Courses - - 2 = = 15 +20 26 +27 +28 = 2 = > = 
School Office 3.12 3.27 3.21 3.41 3.38 3.42 3.17 3.18 3.25 3.27 3.58 3.53 3.45 3.50 
SUBTOTAL 54.88 56.51 54.93 57.20 54.54 61.89 62.51 61.90 61.28 56.67 60.78 61.43 62.94 60.20 
Ed. Services 1.59 1.76 1.76 1.87 1.85 1.86 3.41 2.91 2.83 2.95 1.79 2.03 2.20 2.14 2.33 
Pupil Welfare 05 05 05 06 -06 357] 45 94 295 om 18 18 Si 17 .18 
Business Admin., Computers Do BF 1.92 1.81 1.80 1.78 2.64 2.93 2.83 2.60 2.51 2.68 2.86 2.80 2.84 2.82 
Plant Operations 8.54 8.59 8.48 8.69 8.61 10.39 10.51 10.26 9.82 9.50 9.39 9.87 9.65 9.88 9.71 
Plant Maintenance 98 1.03 1.05 1.01 1.01 5.62 5.76 4.88 4.98 4.51 4.65 4.85 4.74 4.46 4.74 
TOTAL STAFF PER 1000 PUPILS 68.31 69.86 68.08 70.63 67.85 82.01 84.95 84.33 83.08 81.46 75.36 80.57 80.99 82.43 79.98 
Source: M.1.S.B. Statistical Submission (S1) 
Note: No. of staff X 1000 divided by total ADE to obtain staff per 1000 students. 
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BRIEFS SUBMITTED TO THE MINISTERIAL COMMISSION 


The Board. of Education for, the Borough of North 
York, on the subject of Special Education, 
5050 Yonge Street, Willowdale, Ontario, M2N 5N8. 


The Board of Education for the Borough of 
Scarborough, Scarborough Civic Centre, 
140 Borough Drive, Scarborough, Ontario, M1P 4N6. 


Mr. Re Es Jones, LO7 “Pine Glen Road, Toronto, 
Ontario, M4E 1K8. 


Mr. W. C. Farrow, Trustee, Ward 5, the Board of 
Education for the Borough of Etobicoke, 
c/o 88-llth Street, Toronto 14. Ontario. 


The Board of Education for the Borough of East 
York, 840 Coxwell Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
M4C 2V3. 


Combined Parent-Teacher Groups in Scarborough, 
c/o Ms. P. M. Bergman, 44 McGregor Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, MIP 1C8. 


The Board of Education for the Borough of 
Etobicoke, Etobicoke Civic Centre, Etobicoke, 
Ontario, M9C 253. 


Toronto Board of Education Libraries, Mr. jFo Ge 
Gattinger, Director of Libraries, 155 College 
Street, Toronto, OntardoneaMST: £P6s 


Toronto District 15, Ontario Secondaryosenoc, 
Teachers’ Federation, Mr. K. sBs 0 Connor. 

Executive Secretary, 1554 Yonge Street, Suite 205, 
TOLTOntLO, Ontario weer Lai. 
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Canadian Union of Public Employees, Mr. A. 
Riseley, Director, Ontario: Region,»915 Gervais 
Drive, sooth. toons Won Mille, Ontario, Mac -1YSs. 


Toronto Teachers’ Federation, Mr. C. Wooding, 
President, c/o*Brant PublicoSchool, 920 Brant 
Street, -foronto, Ontario, MSV -2ME. 


The Board of Education for the Borough of North 
York, 5050 Yonge Street, Willowdale, Ontario, 
M2N 5N8. 


The Board of Education for the City of Toronto, 
155" College otreet, Toronto, Ontardo, MST IP6* 


John Ross Robertson Home and School, Miss M. 
Langford, President; c/o John Ross Robertson 
School, 130 Glengrove Avenue West, Toronto, 
Ontario ~ Mak Le. 


Mr.-4D. tl, Shanolre, trustee, Wards 45. Board of 
Education for the City of Toronto, c/o 60 
Southport Street, Toronto, Ontario, M6S 3N4. 


Communist Party of Canada, Metropolitan Toronto 
Committee, Mr. N. Clarke, Chairman, 24 Cecil 
Street. mRoomel, sboromto, ontario, (MoT wUN2: 


Mrs. A. Anderson, Trustee, Ward 4, Board of 
Education for the Borough of Etobicoke, 
c/ooll Ehestal Lane. Toronto, Ontario, Navel o- 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board, 
155uCollege Street, Toronto; Ontario, Mod Poe 


The Board of Education for the Borough of York, 
2 Trethewey Drive, Toronto, Ontario, M6M 4A8. 


Canadian Book Publishers' Council, Mr. T. Ball, 
Deputy Director, 45 Charles Street East, 
Suite 701; Toronto, Ontario, M4152. 


North York Elementary Teachers' Federation, 
e/o. Mrs. Js Kennedy, 51 St’. Leonards Crescent, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4N 3A7. 
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Etobicoke Home and School Council, 
c/o Mrs. J. Anderson, 44 Hallow Crescent, 
Rexdale, Ontario, M9W 2V9. 


North York Education and Community Council, 
Mrs. H. Gordon, President, c/o 225 Ruth Avenue, 
Willowdale, Ontario, M2M 2J1. 


Mr,.H. PP. Koehler; Trustee, Ward 9,. Board ‘of 
Education for the Borough of North York, 

c/o 261 Yonge Boulevard, Toronto, Ontario, 
M5M 3J1. 


Scarborough Women Teachers' Association and 
Scarborough District Ontario Public School Men 
Teachers’ Federation, c/o Mrs. J. Milovanovic, 
Walter Perry School, 45 Falmouth Avenue, 
Scarborough, Ontario, M1K 4M7. 


Etobicoke District 12, Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation, Mr. “E. CC. Reeves, Districe 
Secretary, c/o Thistletown Collegiate, 

20 Fordwich Crescent, Rexdale, Ontario, M9W 2T4. 


Metropolitan Toronto Association for the Mentally 
Retarded.’ Mrs.eR.) Ate barshis,) 766 Beverley 
Street;) Morontioye Ontario. M57. E272. 


Ward 10 Interested Parents, Mr. R. W. Butler, 
Chairman..c/o.47, Colin Avenue, pToronto, Ontardor 
Morr GZ Doe 


Mr. W. Nobleman, c/o Saturday Night, 52 St. Clair 
Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario, M4T 1N4. 


Ontario Public School Men Teachers' Federation, 
Mr.) H.. Pinkerton, Deputy Secretary-rreasurer, 
1260; Bay Stneet:,. Room ‘212 ,.roronto,, Ontario, 
MSRoe 2 Dice 


District 16, Ontario Secondary School Teachers' 
Federation sc/ioiMr a Widneke Anderson,.sPrineipel, 
Stephen Leacock Collegiate, 2450 Birchmount 
Road, Agincourt, Ontario, MIT 2M5. 
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Etobicoke Secondary School Principals' 
Agsociation. C/OaNte Meatwakatratta, Principal, 
Thistletown Collegiate Institute, 20 Fordwich 
Crescent, Rexdale, Ontario,"“M9W 2T4. 


Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation, 
UZO0r Bay toereet, “4th “=tloor; “toronto; sOntario,; 
MSR 289. 


Alliance of Provincial Voluntary Agencies 
Involved in-Services to Children, Mrs... Py Mackay, 
Alliance Chairman, c/o Ontario Welfare Council; 
22° Davisville Avenue, sToronto, Ontario, M45 19°. 


Ontario Téeachers' Federation, Mr.,;W. Jones, 
Deputy Secretary-Treasurer, 1260 Bay Street, 
Suvte #700), =roronto ,-Ontarlo,; MSR“Z2BS*% 


Etobicoke Teachers’ Federation, =¢c/o Miss, —. 
Bulmer, Millwood Junior School, 222 Mill Road, 
EtODmMeOKe. Oncarrors MUG lice. 


Mr. GG. McGleary, Trustee, Ward 5% Board of 
Education for chemsorouch oLe NoRth York, = 7050 
Yonge Street, Willowdale, Ontario,+M2N 5N8. 


Mr wiadBonham. Trustee, Ward Lj sBoard of 
Education for the City of Toronto, o> College 
Sereet, “LOrento. Ontanilo,. Moll EO 


Mroowe I MeCordic? c/o 252 Bloor "Street west: 
Salve G0n. Toronto, -Ontardo., Moo@hVio. 


Dellcrest. Childrens. Centre, Mr. R. GG. Shaw, 
Executive Director, 1651 Sheppard Avenue West, 
Downsview, Ontario, M3M 2X4. 


Bureau of Municipal Research, Mr. C. K. Bens, 
Executive Director, 4 Richmond Street bases 
Suites406, Toronto, Ontario, MoC LMG. 


Hillcrest School and Parent Association, Mrs. P. 
Bonnycastle, President, Hillcrest Junior 
Elementary School, 1339 Bathurst Street, Toronto, 
Onite Tr. One Monson O. 
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PUBLIC HEARINGS IN SUPPORT OF SUBMISSIONS 
TO THE MINISTERIAL COMMISSION 


Uctobereo, 1973 
Canadian Union of Public Employees 


North York Education and Community Council 


COctOverelo. euro 
Board of Education for the Borough of East York 


Octobersléy +1973 
Ward 10 Interested Parents 


Toronto Board of Education Libraries 
Canadian Book Publishers' Council 


Metropolitan Toronto School Board 


October Loy eli 
Board of Education for the Borough of Scarborough 


Vetoper 29. £973 
Board of Education for the Borough of Etobicoke 


COcrober]30 Aelg73 


District 16,"Ontaric Secondary School Teachers' 
Federation, Scarborough 


Ontario Public School Men Teachers' Federation 
North York Elementary Teachers’ Federation 
Mr DayShanot Fs 


November 5 veko73 
Board of Education for the Borough of North York 
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November. (61,0.1973 
Toronto Teachers' Federation 


Mr .C.. Farrow 


District, 15... OntardosSecondary School, Teachers,’ 
Federation, Toronto 


Communist Party of Canada 


November) 3.9.19 75 


Alliance of Provincial Voluntary Agencies Involved 
in’ Services to" Children 


Mr. W. Nobleman 
Scarborough Elementary School Teachers 


Etobicoke Home and School Council 


NOVeMpDe re lon tg oS 
board orhkducattons for, therCitysof Toronto 


Nomember 19, 1973 
Board of Education for the Borough of York 


Novenverozloy 19735 
Ontario Teachers' Federation 


Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation 


Etobicoke Teachers' Association 
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APPENDIX B ITI 


ADDITIONAL MEETINGS OF THE MINISTERIAL COMMISSION 


In addition to the formal Briefs and Public 
Hearings, the Commission would like to acknowledge the 
contribution. of the: following, individuals, croups sand 
organizations who met with the Commissioners. 


OCclODe Te Ony eaLome 


Advisory Council of Directors, Metropolitan Toronto School 
Board, 155 College Street, > Torontd,, 0ntario ,eMol L265 


December 11, 1973 


Mr. W.. J..-McCordie,.c¢c/o 2529 Bloor StreetaWestausuite 8045 
LOLron COn On tar On UMD Seu Vio. 


Decembens) 2m oo7 3 


Bureau of Municipal Research, Mr. C. K. Bens, Executive 
Director, and Miss P. Johnston,’ 4 Richmond Street East, 
Ssulte'406, Toronto, Ontario, M5C. 1M6. 


January 18, 1974 


District 15, Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation, 
Mr. 9S. Crumpton, 1554 Yonge Street, Suite 205. Toronto. 
Ontario,= M473 177%. 


January «215 1974 


Mr. D. W. Balmer, Assistant Area Superintendent, Area 3, 
Toronto Board of Education, 22 Orde Street., Toronto, Ontario, 
MSTAIN7: 


Mr. D.. Shuttleworth, Office of the Director, Toronto.-Board 
of Education, 155 College Street, Toronto, Ontario, MST sneer 


Mr. B. Quinn, Superintendent, Area 6, Toronto Board of 
Education, 40 Erskine Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, M4P 1Y2. 


January 23, 1974 


Mr.” “A.” Rw Atrd, Partner In Charge, *P. S.otRoss ee arene ma 
Management Consultants, 200 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario, M5iv3Cs.. 


Mr. R. Hall, Acting Director of Education, York @@ounty Board 
of Education, Box 40, Aurora. "Ontario. 
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January 28, 1974 


Mee In D. Boone,wiormmer Director, of Education for ‘the 
Etobicoke’ Board: ofa Education, 21 Blair Athol Crescent, 
Pslington,. Ontario, M9 AaIxXo. 


January (29 soko 74 


Mra Ks. EE. Jones, former Director of Education for the 
Toronto Board or ekducation, 10/7 Pine Glen; Road, Toronto’, 
Ontario, M4BsaKSe 


January 30, 1974 


Dr. BH. Ns McKeown, Associate Director of Education, Toronto 
Board of Education.glo» College Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
MST: 2 P6. 


January 31, 1974 


Drunk. JsnGhristie, LIZ0eWecton Road, Suite. 216 Weston. 
On tari oO; 


February 4, 1974 


The Honourable T. L. Wells, Minister of Education, 22nd floor, 
Mowat. Block, Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ontario, M5S 121. 


February 6, .1974 


Dr. J. R. McCarthy, Executive Director, Committee on the 
Costs of Education in the Elementary and Secondary Schools 
CieOntarT oOo, 252 bDrOOT street West, 9th floor sloronto. 
Oncartlo MS 5o LVS. 


February 7, 1974 


Dravl. Willians, Actine Chairman, Departmentrort Bducationas 
Administration, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
252-7 Bloor Street Wests, Toronto, Ontario, Mosely. 


February 11, 1974 


Mr. G. H. Waldrum, Deputy Minister, Ministry of Education, 
Zand toon,  Mowatub lock. Ouecentsarark.. |Oron tor, sont arhon 
ju CoKcye ley Ard Ba 


Mr. H. K. Fisher, Assistant Deputy Minister, Education 
AGminist ration Division, Mintstry ofthducatton. «ene. ooOr, 
Mowat. Block ,.~Queen se .Park,. Toronto, (Ontario, somal. 


Mr. T. E. Joyce, Executive Assistant to the Assistant 

Deputy Minister, Education Administration Division, Ministry 
of Education, 22nd floor, Mowat Block, Queen's Park, Toronto, 
iMrLarTo, Mis 22.5 
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February 11, 1974 (continued) 


Mr. Let vy Maki, Regional. Director? ofstducation, 
Central Ontario,Region, » Suite 3201,» 2025 Sheppard) Avenue 
East, (Willowdale “Ontario, M2J ews. 


Mr. G. D. Spry, Director, School Business and Finance Branch, 
Ministry of Education, 21st Floor, Mowat ‘Block, Queen s Pari 
TOLrOnco:, Ontario. Mos ec. 


The invitations to, Mr... R. Nixon, eM. Pair... ender. 
S. Lewis, M.P.P., to meet with the Commissioners were 
declined. 
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APPENDIX B VI 


MASTER FILE INDEX 


All the information received by the Commission and subsequent 
analyses of the data are coded into seventeen general cate- 
gories to facilitate access to the Master File. These docu- 


ments were systematically distributed among the Commissioners. 


Explanation of Code 


Each source article has been assigned a capital letter to 
indicate its category; the number following the letter refers 


to the order in which this document was received by the Com- 


mission. The following are the general categories found in 
the Index. 

A. STUDENT POPULATION 

B. -POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 

C. INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 

D.- MEMOS TO THE COMMISSIONERS FROM 


COMMISSION STAFF 


METRO PERSONNEL, FAMILIES OF SCHOOLS, 
ATTENDANCE AREAS 


FINANCIAL DATA 
PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS 

LEGAL DOCUMENTS 

OTHER TWO-TIER SYSTEMS & U.S.A. 
BRIEFS SUBMITTED TO THE COMMISSION 
METRO GOVERNANCE, FACILITIES 
NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL ARTICLES 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, DIRECTORIES 
BOOKS, RESEARCH PAPERS, ARTICLES 
ONTARIO STATISTICS AND INFORMATION 
COMMISSION'S REPORT - ORGANIZATION 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD 
STATISTICAL SUBMISSION 


ie] 


Oe 0 ee ee te eG 
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Example (N21): N - indicates the section BOOKS, RESEARCH 


PAPERS, ARTICLES 


21 - the twenty-first document received 
under this category. 


This particular item is entitled "The Perils of Bigness: 


The Case Against Large School Districts", by Peter Coleman. 


MASTER FILE INDEX 


STUDENT POPULATION 


Al 


A2 


A3 


A4 


A5 


Ontario Institute for Studiesin Education, Department 
of Educational Planning. “Secondary School Entot= 
nentiwWro fecttions* Table 545) June: 197 2. 
For Metropolitan Toronto, 1972 through 1981, 
grades 9-13. 


Ontario “Institute for Studies “in Education, “Deparememe 
of Educational Planning. Elementary School Enrol- 
ment, Projections, _labwe. 62) ines 972, 
For Metropolitan Toronto public schools, 
1972 throughilos),iserad es) 1—10; 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Department 
of Educational Planning. Elementary School Enrol- 
ment Projections, Table 163, June 1972. 
For Metropolitan Toronto separate schools, 
L972. through 1961, “crades: I-10; 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Department 
of Educational Planning. Elementary School Enrol- 

ment Projections, Table 164, June 1972. 
For Metropolitan Toronto public and separate 

schools, 1972 through 1981, grades 1-10. 


Ontario Department of Education. Secondary School 
Enrolment by School within Board within County 
within Region and Private School Enrolment by 
School within County within Region. (Tables) 

Enrolments as of September 1968, 1969, 
CO Ot ort, Lo Te. 
(Documents returned to Planning and Research 
Branch - Ministry of cdvoastton) 
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A6é 


A7 


A8 


A9 


A10 


ATi 


Ontario Department of Education. Roman Catholic 
separate School Enrolment by School within 
Boatd-and County or District “or Regional 
Munaciparity. § (Tables) 

Enrolments as of September 1968, 1969, 
199 7:0 = BLOM) dee 8.097 2, 
(Documents returned to Planning and Research 
Branch yeranistry of Education) 


Ontario Department of Education. Public School 
Enrolment by School within Board and County 
OreDistrwee or Regional Municipality and 
Education Region. (Tables) 

Enrolments as of September 1968, 1969, 
1970 197197 2 
(Documents returned to Planning and Research 
Branch. minwerry of fducation) 


Commission Staff. Metropolitan Toronto School Enrol- 
Ment, = JU vyeeho . 89 73. (Table) 

Summary of Enrolment, by Board, Panel, 
Divisions, Grades, Special Education; Number of 
Schools, Number of Teachers, extracted from 
The@wReport ot scene: Minister of Education, 90971. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Schedule of 
Average Daily Enrolment for Calendar Years 
WO CO Loy eeandee TO ected 1973. "Ap rt bono meus. 
GLap le) 
Includes all students attending schools in 
the Metropolitan Toronto school system, by 
board, by panel. 


Commission Staff. Average Daily Enrolment for 
Calendar Years 1967 to 1972, Area Boards, 
Jtileyael Ove. One CGha oh) 
Includes all students attending schools 
in the Metropolitan Toronto System, based on 
data from AQ. 


Commission Staff. Metropolitan Toronto Real and 
Projected Enrolments for Elementary and Secon- 
dary.Schools.. [96/ Como le wd (iy ea eee 9. for 
(Graph) 

Based onedata -fromesl Ad wandsA9, lists 
Metro totals by panel. 


Mss) 


Al12 Commission Staff. Metropolitan Toronto Public and 
Secondary School Enrolment, September 1972. 
(Table) 
Summary Enrolment by Grade, from data by 
school, foreall  Ontarions extracted “Erom -A5)and 
A7 and the Report of the Minister of Education, 
LZ. 


Al13 Crossley, J. Kvs Enrolment Data’, Aucust. 37love 
(Memo ) 
lo, boardsotimietals sin’ charece, of. schoo 
program; enrolment by subject. 


Al4 Ontario Public School Mengteachers!’ Federation. 
Summary: Survey re Students for English as a 
Second Language Program, February 1973. (Table) 
Shows number of students identified and in 
classes by board. 


Al5 theyMetropolitansatorontorSchoolstowrd..  June.1973 
Enrolment, -Oetober 304.1:973-gue ep ie) 
Enrolments in Occupational and Special 
Vocational, o.choods, by sboard: 


Al6 The«Metropolitan Toronto School .Board...The Metro- 
politan  Torento._schools forwRetarded Children. 
Summary Report of Enrolment 1973-74. (Table) 
Enrolments by school; resident location 
of students as at September 30, 1973. 


Al7 Committee on the Needs and Accommodation for the Deaf. 
"Report of the Committee on the Needs and Accom- 
modation forthe Deaf), September, 13. ,1973- 


A18 Board. ofwEducation, for the Borough of York. Roman 
Catholic, Ennolment: dnythe Public Schools) aston 
September 20,, 1972, November .14, 1973. (Table) 


Al9 Boards.of geducations For sthenGityaofaloronto. Inner 
City Schools, Enrolment, September 30, 1973. 
(Table) 
Enrolment by grade by elementary school. 


A20 Commission Staff. Enrolment Projections, Area Boards 
of: Education: 1973-1984, September E973) “(Grapnay 
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A21 The, Metropolitan Toronto School..Board. -Summary 
Report of Enrolment 1972-1973, Schools for 
Retarded Children; October 1972 Enrolment 
Reports,, Area “Boards:, "November 135 “972. 


(Tables) 

A22 ThesMetropotatan Loronto School “Boards” Enrolment 
Projections trom 1974-1978, February 5, 1974. 
(Table) 


For elementary and secondary schools in 
Metrope.t.ctan. Loronto:. 


A23 "Total enrolments still on the decline”. Newsletter 
(Canadian Education Association) December 1973, 
Distalcs 

A24 Ontario, Ministry of Education, Planning and Research 
Branch’. Summary of September Reports of Area 


Boards etous2, rebruary 5S, 2974. sClaples) 
Enrolments, Transfers, Admissions, Retire- 
ments, Number of Teachers for Area Boards. 


A25 Board “ot Education for ‘the Borough of Scarborough, 
Temovear Projfection, “August 15.1 1973 s(tapie) 
Enrolment projections for elementary 
and secondary schools to 1983. 


A26 Board "Ol, Hducdturonu. Lor "ther Clty ro te loO con Go, "Five- 
Year Enrolment, Propection | -béepruarviulo. =Lo74- 
(Report) 


Shows projected decline in elementary and 
secondary schools from 1974-1978. 


See also: G5, Summary of Enrolment and Staff Data 
Cl. StaticAllocation—-—-Datas summary 
K16, Capital Program Projections and Enrolment 
Projections 
Section E for School Enrolments 


Zoe 


Bs. POPULATION. CHARACTERISTICS 


BL Ontario, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Inter- 
governmental Affairs, Municipal.Planning and 
Development Branch. Ontario Population 
Statistics 1971. “Toronto: Queen sePrinter, 
September 1972. 


B2 Statistics Canada. 1971 Census of Canada: Popula- 
tion and Housing Characteristics by Census 
Tractsy= Toronto. Series @A4 May e193" 

B3 Statistics Canada, Data Processing Division. 


Population by age groups, 36 mother tongues; 
number of households by tenure, based on 
Toronto (Planning DistuictsesDecenberel i. 1972 


B4 Ontario Housing Corporation. sAnnuas Report (1971: 
Toronto: Government .of Ontario; August 303-1972, 


B5 Statistics Canada. "1971 Census of Canada: Popula-= 
tion and Housing Characteristics by Census 
Tnacts ir gloronto in BZ, (Table) 
Population statistics for City=oL Toronto 
and the five Boroughs. 


B6 Ontario, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Inter- 
governmental Affairs, Demographic Studies 
Section, Economic Analysis Branch. "Ontario 
Short-Term Population Projections 1971-1986", 
January, 11973. 


B7 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Census of Canada 
1966: «Population Characteristics by Census 
Tracts, Toronto. Census Tract Bulletin C-20, 
October 1968. 


B8 Dominion Bureau.of Statistics. 1961 Gensus of 
Canada, Population Characteristics by Census 
tracts; Toronto. Bulletin CT-15, July 263 960. 


see also: M35°-1973 Municipal Directory 


Zo8 


C. INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


Cl The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Staff Alloca- 
tion - Data Summary, November 1972. (Tables) 
Statistics and formulae regarding PTR, 
staff allocation, projected and actual allot- 
ments, 1970-1973. 


C2 Board of Education for the Borough of North York. 
Special Education Classes and Programs in 
Operati1on, eMay.4. 1973. (Table) 


C3 Board of Education for the Borough of Scarborough. 
"Role of the Coordinator in the Scarborough 
Kole eschools.. January 10, 1973% “(Report) 


C4 Ontario Public School Men Teachers' Federation. 
Summary of Teacher Absence in Metropolitan 
Toronto Not Covered by Supply Teachers, 
Elementary and Intermediate Schools, 1970-72. 
(Table) 


C5 Board of Education for the Borough of North York. 
"Directory of Special Education Programs and 
Start 197 3-747" 


C6 Ontario, Ministry of Education, Organization Study 
Task Force. Metro Study, Business Administration 
Personnel, June 1972. (Table) 
Extracted from the Metro Board Reports, 
June 1972, summarizing number of business 
administration personnel for Area Boards and 
Separate Boards. 


C7 CESA. Summary of enrolment and staffing statistics 
For Jo .CESA Areas. (Table) 
Summarizes for County Boards; Student 
Enrolment, Number of Teachers, Supervisory 
Officers, Consultants and Other Professional 
Sart fe 


C8 Ontario, Ministry of Education, Planning and Research 
Branch. Selected Comparisons of June Board 
Report Data for Boards Operating under the 
Metropolitan Toronto Schoo. soard= 1970 ond 11972. 
(Tables) 
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See” also: M2, "Composs te .)i rector, 
G5, Summary of Enrolment and Staff Data 
F7; 1972-73 salary schedules 


D. MEMOS TO THE COMMISSIONERS FROM COMMISSION STAFF 


D1 'Matertale: RecCetVed. wee ye dng elo sor. 
D2 "Material stromoMetro.s s.JGbyy bon los 3. 
D3 "My. K.. Koyama, Trustee of East York and Dr. Norman 


Baird “of Yorkalniversity. , Julyezo, 1 o/ oe 


D4 "Response to your letter requesting Area Boards to 
describe their unique or exemplary programs", 
JULY? 6.5 LO SSs 


D5 “Ontario Fire Régulations.s , eAucws tate) Jao 
D6 "Master Filine Reference’, August LO, F97a. 
D7 "“Tetter and visit of R> Harshaw,,gaueusts. 29.) 1/972. 
D8 "Trend. Lane. Cost. ControleAgalysisy NO, br ter tomtne 


Minister of Education concerning cost ceilings 
(N36)..7 October Line tuo. 


D9 "Announcement of Cellings , October yi co. el 9/5. 
D10 "Faire Wager Schedules OCCODC Tago amigo. 
Dist "Dates M.T.S.B. approved Area Boards' budgets, 


Profits from rentals ,Ordinary.'xpend iurce ape 
PUDd lL mOCbODeT. 20,059 To, 


D2 "Canadian Book Publishers’ Council Brief", October 220, 
1973. 
D13 "Building Project ,Approval Process). Octoberte20 0 ja 
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D14 "Metro Package", November 29, 1973. 


D15 "Teachers' Superannuation Fund", January 25, 1974. 


D16 "Telephone conversation with W. McCordic regarding 
the MAP program", January 31, 1974. 


D17 "The Mini Computer Terminal at the Peel County Board 
of Education", January 31, 1974. 


D18 "Supplement to F52", February 1, 1974. 
D19 "Change of Code Numbers", February 8, 1974. 
D20 "(a) Financial Staffs at M.T.S.B., York County, Peel 


County, Etobicoke, Scarborough, (b) Etobicoke's 
and Scarborough's perceptions of equity, 

(c) Change in Financial Staff since Bill 81", 
February 18, 1974. 


D21 "(A) The Capital Allotment Fund, (B) The Funding of 
the School Administration Buildings", 
February 18, 1974. 


D22 "Professional Libraries, Toronto, Etobicoke, Scar- 
borough, North York", February 19, 1974. 


D23 "Change in File Reference Numbers", February 26, 1974. 


D24 "Format for Bibliography of Master Index", 
February 27, 1974. 


D25 "(A) Rental of School Facilities, (B) Surpluses, 
(C) Total Metro Expenditures (1954-1973), 
(D) 1) Percentage of Ontario Students in Metro- 
politan Toronto; 2) Percentage of Ontario Popu- 
lation’. March? ®. 11974. 


D26 "Number of Offenders", March 6, 1974. 


D27 "Number of Public Housing Units 0.H.C.", March 7, 1974. 
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D28 "Adjustment to 1973 Composite Estimates", March 15, 
13997 4%, 


D29 "lL. Separate’ School Trusteese-2. ~ Present valve joe 
buildings and contents; 3. Reserve for working 
fuindis;;) 4%. Wiwormd I thevy!Sy-Mar chrald.a1bo7 4. 


D30 "The Number of Trustees Elected to the Area Boards of 
Educat ion/' ; Manche.) 19.74. 


D31 "Boundary Proposals", March, 29, 1974. (Maps attached» 


D32 "Declining Enrolments and Staff Reductions and Use of 
Scih oo, \Wacidtettties "ps Apia sigacl Wks. 


D33 "(1) Elementary School Teachers With and’ Without 
Degrees; (2) Secondary School Teachers With and 
Wit how ti Dyiper Als ApritdaibSns oa. 


D34 VEvenety AyD .H s+ eA pr tlre Os 


E. METRO PERSONNEL, FAMILIES OF SCHOOLS, ATTENDANCE AREAS 


El Ontardo,7Mintstryvo£? Education: School Board Member- 
ship, January-February 1973. (Table) 
Name of each trustee, Number of Years in 
office, Occupation, Area Represented; M.T.S 7B: 
and Area Boards. 


E2 Commission Staff. 1973, Part II Salaries; Metropoli- 
tan. Toronto, =» Area: Boards *oOfv Education. (Table) 
Hickling-Johnston Limited categories 10-18 
as at “Oe tober 219 7-35.. Source; Area Boards; also 
listed under. F15- 


E3 Commission  Stette Structure of Trustee Representation 
in Metropolitant forontos yNovembergi2, Lovee 
(Table) 


Summary of trustees, wards and populations 
represented. 


E4 The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Letter from 
A. G. Gillespie, re structure and personnel of 
the various committees at Metro, November 15, 1973. 
Enclosed table lists committee members for 1973. 
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Pota) iWoard of Hducationsfotsthe Borough’ of Noten York: 
PamnilvesPor=esechools in’ North®York, December 13, 
1973. (Schedule) 
Name of each school and enrolment, esti- 
mated area populations. 


E5(b) Board of Education for the Borough of North York. 
Fanities oftSchools,; December ‘133; +1973. (Map) 


E6(a) Board of Education for the Borough of Bast. Yoruk. 
Families of Schools - Enrolment, December 1973. 
(Table) 
Name of school and enrolment by grade. 


E6(b) Board of Education for the Borough of Bastu vou. 
Families of Schools, Attendance Areas, Wards, 
January, 19743) (Map) 


E7 Boardyot Education for the "Borough of North York, 
Planning and Plant Department. "Public, 
Junior High and Secondary School Attendance 
Areas, eto 75-1974". August 7197.3 8 (Maps) 


E8 Board of Education for the™Borough’ of North York. 
Monthly "Enrolment Report, “Public; Junior Hich 
and Secondary Schools, January 31, 1974. 


(Tables) 

E9 Board of Education for the Borough of Etobicoke. 
Locationwvof ‘Schools “in the Borough of “Etobicoke. 
(Map) 

E10 Board of-Education for the Borough of Etobicoke. 


Enrolment by School, October =31-- 1973 and 
December 31, 1973. (Tables) 


Ell Beardéof Education for the sBorowsnwor hast “York. 
schools \in the /Borough Jof thasteYork, 1973. 
(Map) 


Elementary school attendance areas, 
secondary .school “locations. 


EYVZ Board of Education for the Borough of East York, 
Enrolment» by school, February 69719747 (Table) 


E13 Board, of sEducation tion the, Boroushwomevork.es Junior, 
Senior Public and Secondary School Attendance 
Areas,.1974. (3 »Maps,) 
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E14 Board of Education for the Borough of York. Summary 
of Monthly Enrolment Figures, Public and 
Secondary Schools, 1973-74. (Table) 
September=19/satonJanuary 19-74. 


E15 Board of Education for the, Borough of Scarborough. 
Public and Junior Public School Attendance 
Areas, 1972-1973. (Map) 


E16 Board of Education for the Borough of Scarborough. 
Enrolment by School, December 1973. (Table) 


E17 Board of Education for the City of Toronto. Public 
School Attendance Areas, Secondary School 
Locations 719748" (Map) 


E18 Board of Education for the City of Toronto. Enrol- 
ment by school, September 30, 1973. 


E19 Board of Education for the Borough of Etobicoke. 
Letter phrom pi. ihe (Bakere with nenclosed map and 
table. February LS 974, 
Map shows 10 possible school groupings; 
list of schools in each group. 


E20 fhe Metropolitan Toronto: School Board. Organiza- 
tional .StructunerofetheaM.hsassBa;, SMarch £974" 
Diagram shows all positions and names 
of staff members. 


F. FINANCIAL DATA 


Lae Boards of Education. 1973 Salary Schedules for 
London, Windsor, Hamilton, Ottawa, Simcoe, 
Yor ky, ,On tarlo,shalit onia 149:7 33. (Tables) 


F2 Furno, :Onlandom@t.,eand iGuneo, éPamleeksae-! Gaston 
Education Index 1970-71". School Management 15 
(lange 07h). top wae 0 lena 10 3 geen iGesciOn 


19) The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. The Metro- 
politan Toronto School Board 1973 Current 
Budgets yeMayiol5i6. 193/33: ee Ghar biltels:) 
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F4 Ontardlo,e Ministry ot Bducations» W9/3-Grant Welchting 
Factors for Metro and Defined Cities, February 6, 
DE Sus (Table) 


F5 Ontario, Ministryaor Education. -9i'973) Weichting 
Factors; Grant Purposes, Expenditure Purposes". 
Formulae describe the calculation of each 
weighting factor. 


F6 The, Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Comparison 
Chex pendature. Ceilings. January, 505 (1973. 
(Table) 
Pomel 9/2 fandelo joie lementary,.and secondary 
schools. 
PiCajee lhe OntartouSchooleilrusteesssCouncil.<« Salary Sehed— 


ules in Ontario Schools for the School” Year 
VOCAL 2159.7 3h Toronto: The Ontario School 
irisitcees! wCouncids 119:7 3; 


F7(b) Extract from F7(a) summarizes Area Boards and Defined 
City Boards: 


F8 Ontarvtvoyetinistry, of Education. sGrant candsixpenddture 
Weighting Factors for General Legislative Grants 
Omelet ep T Wahi Ona Oi2 9). (Tables) 
All, Ontario. Boards of Education. 


F9 Commission Staff. “Sources of )Funds Available to the 
MeeropolitanwiorontorSchool “Board = within the 
Ex ietinoe Granites (rire tite we Awmoe tea) One ou or 
Six=point listwextracted from, ‘sample 
budget estimates (F10). 


F10 Ontario, Ministry .of Education. 1973 Revenue Fund 
Estimates for Divisional. Boards.of Education 
and Combined Roman Catholic Separate School 
Boards), L973 . 

Sample calculations using forms ME 323-0 
to pPMES323=28% 


cs EhesOntardo Associattonivof -Education.Administrative 
Officials. "Survey Senior and Middle Manage- 
Nenmeescalartes@glo72tosMarchal.e1973. (Tables) 

salaries of.officials .of Boards of Educa— 

tion, Roman Catholic Separate School Boards 
and Other School Boards in the Province of 
Ontar to .,. Apart .Of.a joint .sunvey with the 
Ontario cSchoolk Trustees’ sCoune tl: 


ZOD 


F12 


LS) 


F14 


BL} 


F16 


ely 


FILS 


FI9 


F20 


aN & 


Ontario, Ministry of FEducation. —" School Hoard 
Per Pupil Expenditure Survey of 1971 Financial 
Statements and of 1972 Estimates", September 8, 
LO) 2 (Memo and computer schedule) 
Per pupil cost by expenditure function 
ror’ alleoOntardowpoards: 


"Metropolitan Toronto School System, Auditor's 
Report’. [he Toronto Sun. Auguet 28 sa nova. 


Commission Staff. Federal-Provincial Fiscal Trans- 
fers, september), O73. 
REpLiles srom Rn. BeNZOms, J Awe Keddy. 
F. J.) Kiddy. CC.) Bernier to* the question, «What 
is the magnitude of the funds, if any, the 
Federal Government channels into the Provinces 
for*edtcatlionand*theYassimilation of adultes. 


Commission Staff: P1973" Part aiwsalaries;:: Metropol 
tan Toronto: =- Area Boards of Education. (Table) 
Hickling-Johnston Limited categories 10-18 
as .aC OCLODer, oo Source; Area Boards; -also 
Listed “under “E2- 


Hickling-Johnston Limited. "Compensation Plan, 
Senior Academic: and Non-Teaching Positions: 
fhe’ School*BoardsVofeMetropalitan Toronto. 
Apri Los 

Recommends a compensation plan for senior 
oLfteta ls 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Adjustments 
to Schedules ri *hor-107's euneero. 197 on 


Gommission Start: Statistics -re*John Ross “Robertson 
PubPic¥School, “October = 7 se1o7 3: (Table) 


Ontario School *trustees* *Cotnci!l: Honoraria “tor 
Ontartoptrustecs, .Octobermty 973. (Table) 


Commission Staff. "Announcement of Ceilings", 
Getober elo =r 7... (Memo ) 
summary of *1970-1973 ceilings and general 
Vepislative grants. “(See atrso D9) 


The Metropolitan Toronto "School “Board. Composite 
Gurrent Estimates; £6Pr90970) “197 22a go. 
Toronto: Milo oo: 
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B22 


r23 


24 


B25 


F26 


ar | 


F28 


F29 


F30 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto wf itce of 
the Fair Wage Officer. Fair Wage Schedule 
No. 34, November 14, 1972. 


On tartomeMinaistry co (education. Survey of School 
Board 19/72 Financial Statements, Comparative 
Per Pupil Costs by Expenditure Pune tions 
September 14, 1973. 
Forsall “Ontario boards. Comparative 
data also under F112. 


Ontario, Ministry of Education. Survey of School 
Board 1971 Financial Statements, Comparative 
Analysis of Plant Operation Per Pupil Expendi- 
tube’, November 165 1972. 

ForamMei..s.B. and.Defined «Gities. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board, Maintenance 
and Permanent Improvements Committee. 
"Minority Report, Formula for Plant Maintenance 
Bude ets '! 5 6197)2.. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Summary of 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board survey re 
change in fiscal year end to June 30); 

Jumey oL9.. 1:9-7:35- (Enclosures) 


"Where the Money comes from and Where it Goes", 
Your Schools (Scarborough Board of Education) 
June, 1973) ipp.. 4—5. 


Ontario, Minister of Education!’ "1974 Weighting 
Factors and Expenditure Ceilings", November Ae 
O73". (Memo and schedule) 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. The Effect 
of 1973 Grant Regulations, May Ae O73. (Table) 
Shows Grant per Pupil; Grant as a per cent 
Jog Total Gross Expenditure. 


The Metropolitan Torontomschool Board . "Report of 
the Budget Formula Review Committee and the 
Proposed Budget Formulae for 97-458 SPO cstto.b er -1n9t783", 
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F31 


F32 


Po 


F34 


6%) 


F36 


Ey, 


F38 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. '"Report on 
Co-operative Tendering of Equipment and Supplies 
by the Area Boards of Education and Recommenda- 
tiotis: Fore oS ie ana hye Lor 

"Progress Report on Co-operative Pur- 
chasing Project sim 1973";-September14,7°1973; 


Board of Education, fon the Boroughtof (Etobicoke. 
tEtobicoke *Masterge tan”. Revised, 1973: 
Details of levels and responsibilities 
and allowances. 


ThesMetropolitan sTorontopgsenool Board soMetros-Statt: 
"Two-Year Salary Settlement with Secondary 
Teachers", November 23,;51973¢ ,.CGReport) 

Details and implications of the 1973-74 
and 1974-75 settlement. 


Ontarto; (Ministry sof ‘Colléegesisand Universities. 
Formula Manual, Describing the Ontario Oper- 
ating Grants Formula as Revised and Amended 
upstos-Decenber 3ihy81S74.. o loronto: Bilin eetry 
of Colleges and Universities. 


Board tofskducaticonw fonithe lGi ty. tofeloronto. 
"Position Paper concerning Allocation of Metro 


Resources’ = Formula Equity; Phasine-and (Loan’ 
Repayments", November 29, 1973. (Unpublished 
Paper) 


Commission Staff. Costs per Pupil and Consumer Price 
Index,.1967-1973; f£0r Area Boards of Education: 
December 3, 1973. (Tables and Graphs) 

Compares Area Boards" costs per pupil and 
int a 64. on). 


The Metropolitan clorontomSchookiboards = %Salary and 
Fringe Benefit Agreement for the 1973-74 and 
1974-75 School Years between The Boards of 
Education, The School Board and the Secondary 
School Teachers in Metropolitan Toronto. 
November 30, 1973. (See also F41) 


The (Metropolitan “forentoy, School Board) Mer itur vane 
December 1973. (Table) 
Indicates which boards are on Merit Plan, 
by panel, 
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F39 


F40 


F4l1(a) 


F41(b) 


F42 


F43 


F44 


F45 


Commission Staff. 1969 Constant Dollars Based 
on Education Index. (Graph) 
Usineethe Toronto Educattonmerice, Index 
Cia) mtoecontrol for sinflation 1969-1973, 
Toronto, Scarborough, weighted average of 
remaining four boards. 


The Metropolitan Toronto *School Boards ,'Prelimi-— 
nary Formula Budget for 1974", November 28, 
O73 s 


Calculation Sheets and Data Sheets for 
each formula. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Salary 
Ssettibementswefor thetSchool eYearsv1971-/2 
andel9/2-73 for Elementary Ssecondary iSchool 
Teachers in Metropolitan Toronto.» “loronto: 
Meee aS 2B M5 parol: (Two Reports) 


. "Salary and Fringe Benefit Agreement 
for 1973-74 between The Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board,and The Women Teachers' Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan 1orontc -leachers or sthe 
Trainable Retarded, and The Metropolitan Toronto 
District | °OntariogrubitesS choo PeMenmbeacherss 
Federation",  June.26 571973. (Report) 


Commission Staff. 1967 Weighted Consumer Price 
Index 19:72 “anda 973). (Table) 
C.. Pal sator "lorontiomton teachtmonth. 
CSéeia liso. Pi) 


Ontar to; (Minis t ry@ot shdiucati on. Schedule for 
Expenditures Per Pupil rovinciale summary. 
November 1972. (Tables) 

For elementary and secondary, function 
andmsub=tunctition~ L074 a chia | wane 2. estimates . 


UnCarito, Ministry of Education. | Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board General Legislative 
Grants, 1969-1973, November 15, 1973. (Table) 

- Total Provincial Net Expenditures and 
General Legislative Grants, 1969-1973. 
(Table) 


Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation. 
somtany summary LOSS. el Gas (Tables) 
Total number of teachers, total salaries, 
average salary for all secondary teachers by 
Doar. any Ontars:o,. 
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F46 


F47 


F48 


F49 


F50 


FOL 


F52 


F53 


F54 


Commission Staff. 1967 Weighted Consumer Price 
Index for 1972 and 1973, December 1973. 
(Table) 

Csr ile hfor tCanadaifor teachamonth. 


Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation. 
Construction of the Provincial “Bducation 
Price Index 1969-73. (Tables) 

For Ontario and urban areas of Ottawa, 
Toronto, Windsor, Sudbury and Lakehead. 


Commission Staff. "DateswMsT.S.B. approved Area 
Boards “tbudgetieus) “Profits from rentals =. 
"Ordinary Expenditure per pupil". 

October 1265.19 73: (Memo; see also D11) 


Commission Staff. 1973 Grant Weighting Factors 
for: eachvArea Board. Jantiaryel4e019745 
(Table) 

All weighting factors and calculations 
showing Scarborough and Toronto. 


Commission Staff. Analysis of Area Boards' 
RinanciaLlestatements, 1970 ,ekGhbs 1972 and 
Budget Estimates for 1973 by Major Function, 
dianiwair ye “Wor 9 Fae: (Table) 

- Total of Area Boards' Financial State- 
ments by Function and Panel for 1972 and 
Composite Current Estimates for 1973 Corrected 
for Change in Enrolment and Inflation according 
to the Toronto Educationerrice (index. 

January 16, 1974. 
For elementary and secondary education. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. "Prelimi- 
nary 1973 Formula Budget", October 1973. 
Budget format and calculation sheets. 


Commission Staff. Dollars Generated by Tax on 
Equalized Residential Assessment, 1973, 
Jamar y) 62/9),020129 74-9 SiGLa' bilse;) 


Confidential document, returned to source. 


Commission Staff. Definition of Terms - Boards' 
Budgetsisrkebrudry t4arho7 aegedChare) 


27.0 


| fia ya) Board foriiducation for the Citywot eloronto1n 
Detter trom Ee Ne McKeown nes costs of pro— 
viding special programs for deaf children 
atthe elementary school level». January’ 31, 
LOGS tin cLosuce:. 


F56 Commission Staff. Supplies and Utilities, Area 
Boardsrstimetesmtoms.9/3.° Clostruct ion -and 
Educational Services), February 19, 1974. 


Boy Board lof) Education sor ithe iChty mfaToronto. 
Reports to the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tlonal Finance. -Pepruary (and 40a 97 4. 
Proposed models for administration of 
(a) Special Education, (b) Education Centre 
Library: 


F58 Commission Staff. 1973 Weighting Factors, General 
Legislative Grants and? Mil Rates, February 21), 
£9 7-4. (Table) 

Revision to F49., 


F59 The Metropolitan Toronto School ‘Board. Letter 
from eS.eiMackKinlay Tress Summary ofiCa pital 
Programs Fl 954=197/39Clabile)i.M = Stat f 
Analysis - Elementary and Secondary, 
March 9 2329742 


F60 Commission Staff. Data for 1973 Weighting Factors, 
1973 Weighting Factor Calculation, for Area 
Boards ,? february V8er19 74". 
Data vand calculstions for F49 and  F58, 


F6l1 Ontario, Ministry of “kducatton. Vhetter from 
R.- Benzon® re-Area- Board’ dat'a for calculation 
of 1974 Special Education Weighting Factors, 
Apri le Loa 


F62 The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Relationship 
of Legislative Grants to Gross Expenditures, 
L954 Oe anv ayo 7 Ge.) eCTa ble) 


see alsoc’” €6) for* cost peri pupil data 
K16 for enrolment and capital projections 
K28 for effect of ceilings on inner city schools 
N6,8 N94 PNAS * N72 
N3l tor 1973 Ontario Budget 
NSS for 1974 0ntarioebudget 


Mag jl 


G. PUPIL~TEACHER RATIOS 


Gl 


G2 


G3 


G4 


G5(a) 


G5(b) 


G5(c) 


G6 


G7 


Ontarto, Ministry of Educatdom, Planning and Kesearen 
Branch. - Pupil/Teacher Ratios in ‘the Provinces 
and im Canada’, 970 to 1973, Tabdles2,))(Novempes 
28 3 ELT 2h 


Ontario ,.-Minds.txy got, sidumeat tong) iekbaamyian SE pa 
Teacher Ratio “and Class: iSizie’— (Bibiiognaphy.. 


March Los 

Canaditlan Teachers’ Federatdion.. 9 “Bibliographies: in 
Education, iNo.w20s Teacher Workload", 
Aspe tls 5:9: fay. 


ThemMetevopoltitan -Toronto Sehoole@woard se 19734897 4 
Metropolitan Toronto Schools Board \Staff Allocaq 
t-Lom sFormiud at. Juney2ia,) hon. (Table) 

Formulae to ‘all Locaters tagicrto vsixn Metro 
boards for September 1917.35: 


Ontar to, Ministry. of. Education, Planning and Research 
Branch, Summary of Enrolment and Staff Data by 
Board -—_ September Report. 197-215, dune obs % sos 
(Table) 

For opeb) uc schoomicr 


: Summary of Enrolment and Staff Data by 
Board. -~“SeptembersReportygeo /247 Junmegsdd:) 19 
(Table) 

For secondary schools. 


Summary of Enrolment and Staff Data by 
Board -— September Report, 1972, June 15, 19735 
(Table) 
For Roman Catholic separate schools. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Appendix A, 
Main ctl 719 Fes. (Tables) 

Compares Metroeist Pupils: Teacher ‘Ratios and 

cost. per student. with»Hamilton's).and London's. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. oMetropolieae 
Toronto School Board Class, Sizee Surveys, 
October e26c 019 73% (Tab les» 
Gives number of classes, enrolment by board 
and "panel for variousvelassy sizes: 


Pay ive 


G8 


G9 


G10 


Gil 


GaZ 


G13 


Board of Education for the Borough of North York. 
Class Sizes in North York and Metropolitan 
Pononto /2-/5 and 1973=742" November [973% 
(Tables) 

Also gives graphic analysis of data. 


studies, articles, surveys, etc. re Class Size and 
Fuppai=Teacher Ratios. 


Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation, 
DIistrictmi5j. VAvClass Size 'Surweysof Toronto 
pehools;, "January 1974. (Tables) 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. The Metro- 
politan Toronto School Board Overall Pupil- 
Teacher “Ratios, November 99" 1972. (Table) 

D2 66=/ J SAreaeboandacsebyepaneds: 


Ontarroy, Ministry oT eiaucatton. Staff-Student 
Ratics, wali iboards =i. ormloy 2 Su lyvaeiomumb ois. 
(Tables) 


"Public Attitudes Toward the Quality of Education 
and the Reduction of Class Size in the Public 
scnoolsvof British Cobumbia’.) Newsletter 
(British Columbia Teachers' Federation) 13 
Cheb, LOA) pp =67 


See also: Cl for Metro staff allocation 
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LEGAL DOCUMENTS 


H1 


H2 


Ontanlo- laws... Statutes . ete . Peer bla ca ingua nies 
Bite: wt OF, (Seo CO epiDn "CG Dil On 


Ontario. “Laws, Statutes, etic. General Legislative 
Grants 1973, Elementary and Secondary School 
Boards, Ontario Regulation 80/73, Made Under 
The Ministry ‘of Eduoeation Act, and Apportionment 
1973 Requisitions, Divisional Boards of Educa- 
tion, Ontario Regulation 81/73, Made Under The 
Secondary Schools and Boards of Education Act. 
Issued by Authority of The Minister of Education. 


H3 Ontario. Laws, Statutes, ete... 1973.:Assessmeng 
EqualizationyFactors. Schedule B of Ontario 
Resulationes0/734, ForeUse in,Galculationsos 
1973 General Legislative Grants and Appor- 
tionment,.1 973 .Requisitions: 


H4 Ontario«. Laws, Statutes, etc..-The Department, of 
Education Act,.1971. Revised Statutes of 
Ontario leao7 Oss cou ai) jas, amengdedg by aeoyay, 

CaaS 
: Laws, Statutes ,.etc..,bheseublic Scheoke 

Act. cl9/LopeekeviusedaStatutes sos s.Ontario, 219 AG, 
ec. 385, as santended by 1971,.,.chapters 69 and 9936, 
8,04, e25cheds.. Spararcs.. 

Laws; Statutesssetc. The Schools Adminis- 
Cration ACE sno ie Revised Statutes of 
Ontario, 1970, ice4 Za weascwamendedupy 197 bo ciao 

Laws. «Statutes sete. The Secondary 
Schoolsvand .Boards.0¢muaacabions Act. VL971% 
Revised Statutess of0ntario , e107 0 9cer425., 
as amended by 1971, chapters 68 and 98, s. 4, 
Sehedieeiparas29°. 

Laws, .Statutes,, etc. ghhesseparate Schools 
Act, 1971." “Revised Statutes gom,0ntar to, 3197 OF 
c. 430, as amended by 1971, chapters 70 -andegc. 
Su LAS Soe dee ep ake 3:1: 


He On. tia-rd O75 Laws, Statutes, etc. An Act to amend The 
Ministry of midicat toni Mc.th) pb ilivkk245) lines 2am 
LO 2s 


: Laws, Statutes, etc. An Act to amend 
The: Publics School'sPAct. |. biti b25ee June, 218 ieee 
.-  Laws.,. .Sba tutes, fen. Ancor, to ranend 
The Secondary Schools) ands Boards of Education 
PMR ee LAEY Arcos epee Palin ANSATEA . 

Laws,° Statutes; etc. “An Act’ tovamend wine 

separate Schools: Acts; B11] yee une 2 oe 

: Laws, Statutes, etc. An Act to amend @itve 
Schools: Administration Act. «> Bid le izselsunewzae 
LO Te2 

Laws, Statutes, etc. An Act to amend The 
Secondary Schools and Boards of Education Act. 
Badin 227, Novembere2o. 2972) 

Laws, Statutes, etc. . An Act, toj//amendmite 
separate Schools, Acts. Billy 223865 Novemberezae 
boa . 

Laws.,, Statutes, etc. .An Act to. amend “Tne 
Schools Administrations Act,. seb igseie24ee 
December 8, 1972. 

Laws, Statutes,)etc..,.An,Aect to amend athe 


MinistnyvofeEducations Acti, (Bilis ea era one we 
LOTSG 
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H6 


H7 


H8 


H9 


H10 


Ontario. “Laws; > Statutes; etc: “An*Act to amend The 


PUpWLCPoCNOOUSPACE er 5 Ll Le UIA A ey ay C298 519°73 
“Flaws, ~oeactvtes, eteu wAnVACc t 60 “amend 


The Secondary schools and "Boards%of “Education 


ACte Pepi EESUsOe PsteRresadinee se Janee223. 1973. 
ae baws, Statutes, ’eter? An ket to amend 
MhesschioolssAchingstrationwAct eee bil 1; fet: 
st Readings: “June 2259297 3% 


Quebec. Laws, Statutes, etc. An Act to promote 


school development onthe stand °of Montréal: 


Bille 7 1 December <2 1 bo 724 


Ontario. Laws, Statutes, etc. General Legislative 


Grants 1970, Elementary and Secondary School 
Boards, Ontario Regulation 58/70, Made Under 
The Departnentwommnavedatroen Act. jlssued: by 
Awtnority ot “ihe stinrstver of “Education. 

Waws; "ocatwres ~-erc. Apportionment 1970 
Requisitions, Divisional Boards of Education, 
Ontario Réeeu lation 577/77 Oe Made Under The 
Secondary Schools and Boards of Education Act. 
Issued by Authority of The Minister of Education. 

Laws, Statutes, etc. General Legislative 
Grants 1971, Elementary and Secondary School 
Boards, Ontario Regulation 59/71 as amended, 
Made Under The Department of Education Act. 
Essuedeby Authority vor elhe "Minister “of ‘Education. 

Laws, Statutes, etc. General Legislative 
Grants 1972, Elementary and Secondary School 
Boards, Ontario Regulation 98/72, Made Under 
The Department of Education Act, and Apportion- 
ment 1972 Requisitions, Divisional Boards of 
Education, Ontario Regulation 99/72, Made Under 
The Secondary Schools and Boards of Education 
Act." Issued’ by Authority of The Minister of 
Education. 


Ontario. ‘aws, Statutes. etre! ' The: Education CER 


oes Bob TAD. ste Reading = November 30,1973. 


The "Emergency" Legislation. An Act to amend The 


Ministry wote Edutcatd on vA eB ieee 2e7 4 97 3 5 


The "Regular" Legislation. An Act to amend The 


SchooletAininistration Acti? Bill 275. 1973. 


Ontarioy Ministry of iidiucattion. Secondary School 


Diploma Requirements, PesS cle 210 Jie) Toronto: 


Ministry tofefEduca thon. 


2 


Hk Ontario.» Laws, .Statutes, ,ctc..,General, Legislative 
Grants 1974, Public, Separate, and Secondary 


School Boards, Ontario Regulation 200/74, Made 
UnderathewMinvtetry.of | Education Act: 7, and 
Apportionment 1974 Requisitions, Divisional 
Boards of Education, Ontario Regulation 201/74, 
Made Under The Secondary Schools and Boards of 
Education Act. ee ssued by Auehorityryote the 
Minister ‘of?bdteation. 


See-also.: Section K fom Municipality of (Meg@nopelitan 
Toronto AGts:. 


I.) OTHER .TWO-LLER SYSTEMS eC mUiS OAs 


Il Manitoba, The Interorganizational Committee on Educa- 
tion Finance. geulaverim Report*on Education 
Finance Presented to Honourable Ben Hanuschak, 
Ministen, of Hducatcdion'’,, Novemberwn2 , 1972. 


£2 The Manitoba Association) of School) Trustees: 
UschoolsDAvisionmoscgani zation sin sthe New (Ciey 
of Winnipess, Angrxanminatton .of Some Possibiba— 
ties). » The Repowtewot wthe, Metropobitan Schoot 
Diviston,Ornganization: Review Committee. 
Ap xrdols 49 723% 


13 The ‘School. Council off themis land) of Momtread. 
An, Information, Bulletin Desienedsstor) Schood 
Commissioners, School Board Personnel and 
Parents: Thes.Sic hooves GouncdL:.of sttve Island som 
Montreal, NewsLletéeriey oles, Novel Mayelovee 
Preparations rtorjpayNew Beginning: ine 
School Councils ofpthegistand of Montreal 
Newsletter: Vodevieeienwawes. Mays 19734 
Financial Matters: The Schools Councas 
of, the Lsliandé of Montveadl?r Newsletter, \Vol.wi, 
Noss Seeasanee 19735 


I4 The Schootpcouncal, of: thesis Vandy of, Montreal 
Handbooks, July wel Ign 
Overview of reorganization. 


LS McCordic,,. W.' Jey, Rerorganization, of» LocaleGomernmenge 


in Greater London. Torontio::. Metropolitan Torouco 
School Board, June 1965. 


27.5 


16 


a 


18 


19 


110 


LeLee 


PE? 


di Be 


114 


New York State Education Department. "A Proposed 
Model for a County Federation of School 
Districts. ~Repore of the Monroe=County 
Educational Planning Committee, August 1971. 


Manitoba. Laws, Statutes, etc. An Act to establish 


The Metropolitan Corporation sof eGreater Winnipeg 
and toeprovide \for ther hxercise by the (Corpora-— 
tion sof “Certain Powers ‘and Authority ,'( 1960. 
ce “ee Metropolitan Winniper, “ppren 255-339. 


Ontario, Ministry of Education, Planning and Research 
Branch. “A -Statist?rcal ?Primer‘on*Public Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education in the United 
States: and“Ontario, “Aucusti 23°" 1972: Cra buse) 

EivVemocaves. CONeSrLtoy Lurther data for 
all’States alsorinliles(s: 


Quebec. Laws, Statutes, etc. An Act to amend the 


eharter of sthesGity obsMontréealSand respecting 


The Montréal .\Corporations,%8e 7°52 7°Montréal, 
Diva Tipp. hooray. 


Goleman, (Peter: Se kducationay Opportunity “in Manitoba: 
AVStudy of “Equality "or Educational Opportunity 
in’ School™=Division Organization in Manitoba’. 


Vancouver, Board of Administration Office. 
MATa ysas ot LOPS Property Tax Roll for Single 
Family Residences", June 14, 1971. (Report) 


Vancouver School Board. Brief to the Honourable 
Donald Brothers, Q.C. re Proposed Changes in 
the Finance Formula, 9/1. 


Vancouver, Board of School Trustees of School Dis- 
trict Now 39> - Submission -to the “Honourable 
Dou. BEOtHeErs, 0. C.. wMtiniater or Hducation 
re Cost of the Basic Education Programme in 
Vancouver, 1969. 


Vancouver, Office of Superintendent of Schools. 
Calculation of Basic Education Programme 
Approved Costs, February 14, 1969. (Table 
with explanation) 
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lige British Columbia. s%Lawsy «Statutes ssetcs) ThesPublae 
Schools bAGCts HRQ60 ema ueee SlORes TELIA o) Oe PupisaC 
Schools. 
Amendments to Act included. 


LG The School Council of the Island of Montreal. 
"Appointment of Five Administrators to the 
School Council of the Island of Montreal", 
Oetobesr 26s 1973 (Newsletter) 


is Quebec, Department of Education, General Service 
for Communications. "School Regrouping on the 
iishanduiot eMontnea ls sBiul 471) eyneducation 
québec 3, Special Issue 7, June 1973. 


EFL Manitoba, The Manitoba Association of School Business 
Officials; The Manitoba Teachers' Society; The 
Manitoba Association of School: Trustees; The 
Manitoka Association of School Superintendents. 
"Report of the Interorganizational Committee 
on Education Finance". 


119 The Manitoba Association of School Trustees. 
"Trustees Oppose Amalgamation and Favor Coop- 
eration", December 6, 1973. (News Release) 


J. BRIEFS SUBMITTED 1T0,.THESGOMMIESSION 


A list of the briefs submitted to the Commission is found 


in) Append ix. beet. 


In addition to the formal briefs, the following supplemen-— 
tary documents which bear upon the Terms of Reference and 
which reflect -spectifiic positions: of the-authors=sare codeaq 


in Sectiton,.J. “as daddikt Lonal recontri bueons. 


J5(i) Board of Education for the Borough of East York. 
Letter to Commission in response to questions re 
Community Use of Schools; Plant Maintenance; 
Phant .0Operation;,.Out-of-School Education; Day 
Care: Fire, Regulations: Families .f.sehnools; 
M.T.S.B. Responsibilities, December 21, 1973. 
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J7 (i) 


sige Gale) 


O53: (iL) 


es G15) 


J18 (1) 


J18 (it) 


aS) 


eo dy ) 


JL8(v) 


Board@oteiducationefor thesBoraughtof Etobicoke. 
Letter to Commission in response to ques- 
tionshas FoutdinedsineI5(h) yoMarch 1, 1974. 


Toronto Board of Education Libraries. Appendix 
to Brief J8, November 1973. 

Tables indicate (1) sampling of Secon- 
danyesSchool sl ibrpanvyebudgets ye(2) staffing 
problems in Public and Secondary school 
libraries. 


Boardmotmecaducattonmror Ene MGAty. ‘of lboroneo (Stat. 
"The Impact on, School. Proerams of Budget 
Reductions Caused by Limitations and Declin- 
ingeenso lien tes aduly eh, eb973%) (Report) 


BOAtTG) ORF EdUCAeTONe SOT athe City of Toronto. 
betterteromnm-+) .+Jordan stoGHon se 1s °n.. Wells 
re impact of budget ceilings, September 21, 
LO US 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Letter 
to Commission in response to questions as 
outlined eine Gb) reNovember?23, .1973. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Minutes 


of MetropolivanslTorontoeschdo! board, 
Oeito ber Soto) 73. BaLoron to. etis.T iS SB 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Minutes 
of the Meeting of the Outdoor Education 
Gonntttieas (0 ctobent274°) 41797 33 


Price Waterhouse Associates. "The Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board: A Cooperative Plan 
for Computer Services", Volumes I and II, 
ou ya O72. 


the iMetropoldtan Sforonto. School (Board. Supple- 
mentary Statement to Ministerial Commission 
on the Organization and Financing of the 
Public and Secondary School Systems in 
Metropolitan Toronto, September 267, 1973. 
Re operation of Schools for Retarded. 


249 


J1l8(viyse The Métropolitan Toronto *SchoolBoard:” Statemens 
to the Ministerial Commission on Metropolitan 
Toronto Schools Regarding the Study of Educa- 
tional Factidtiess, 1 Februaryal,. 19:74. 


319 Gi) Board, of / Education» for. the BorcughFot York. 
Letter to Commission in response to questions 
Asyoutlined ain 43 5:Cl hod Janvarty “Lonel. 


K. METRO GOVERNANCE, FACILITIES 


Kl Commission Staff: baMetpoulToronto.- Surrounding 
Areas, Facilities for Non-Academic Students 
at. the Secondaxvrvasonoo!l  wlevel, .L973. (Chart) 


K2 ThesMetropolitan Toronto mScehoolsBoard.» “An Anno= 
tated, Chronological Bibliography of the 
Metropolitan Toronto, School eboard:'; 
September 19,-1972. 


K3 The Metropobhitan .Toronto S$ehool Board. | “Facts 
About! the sPublie Sehoclesystem of Metropoli= 
tan, Loronto' si Januar yano.. 19 73. 


K4 Williams ,oT .sRo+o"Educationabl.Governance and 
Policy Making..in Metropesiitant Toronto, 
Abstract of Project .tg7t.  (ihree—part 
Report) 


K5 Board “of ‘Education cforithemGitywof Toronto. 
"Relationships with the Ontario Department 
of Education and the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board". Review of Operations, 
December <L9:7:155 .ppiaga0= G0: 


K6 The Metropolitan:Toronto School Board. Minutes 
of Metropolitan oronto school Board, 
Sép tember 1:2)4 15972 ga uties hl! 2) 55 41 9)713". 
Dorion to st) oM:. TeeS: eBisk ee e237 3 


K7 Ontario. “Laws »sStatutesletc.y Ani Act ctopproviae 
for the Federation of the Municipalities in 


the Toronto Metropolitan Area Eor?Gertain 
Financial and Other Purposes. Losgmemc 187 oe 


Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto; 
Dp.  405=502. 
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K8 The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. School 
Obsolescence Survey and Public Schools 
Rating Chart. Pebruany 175519662 


K9 The Metropolitan Toronto- School Board. Safety 
SULV ey uM eUOLIC oCnOO US wrod wily, Deo Or, 


K10 Fire Marshal of Ontario in co-operation with 
Departments of Government. 1971 Ontario 
BuUlldine wane ssarety Desteomiustandard:. 
Loronto:;) . Ontarlo Department rotwiguetices 
September 1971. 


Kast Ontariogs Laws, “Statutes ,vetegsybhesMunicipality 
of Metropolitan’ Toronto Act, (1972) Revised 
Statutes? of, Ontario, 1970,,c. 295, asvamendied 
bya. Hig Chapters 7 mands 0. 


Ke2Ca)? Ontario. Laws. Statutes. .ete, (AneAct .tocemend 
ThemMunicipalivymotaMetropobitansloronto AGC: 
BULLE ble ee siamese weako 7.38 

Ke? Cb) ss Laws sas tatates metcsiteAn fActstoramend 
hey Muni cipadsivnote Metropolitan, Toronto: Act. 
Bill 2Sedeeviecenberd 15 ,0959 72: 

Re2iCes) © Jlawss Statutes cote. .cAneAc tito. amend 
thesMuntedlpabitys0f Metropolitan Toronto Act. 
BALL PbU3. eMaviwloa Loans 

Reeds) . Laws; Statutes, etc. An Act (to amend 


The Muniied pal dtyeioit Metropolitan Loronto Acts 
Bae Lode we ae 2975 9 2 


Kes The =Metropolitan TorontousSchooluboard. ~"A Chrono= 
logical, Annotated Bibliography of The Metro- 
politan Toronto School Board’, Revised 
August) 19:7/3', 


K14 the Metropobitan i orontoeschool Board. “Standards 
for Special Education Programs and Services 
in «Metropolitana toronto dasApril, 17,° 1973. 


K15 The) Metropolitan @lorontowsochoo lt Board. — Historical 
and Statistical Review of Public Education 
invMetinopolistanmlorontoin tl 95350968 . 

Towoentorws® Ma lc. bt 96s). 

Requested by H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Chairman, Royal Commission on Metropolitan 
TOTO EO, 
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K16 Commission Staff. “Capital *Procram’Projectiona, ara 
Enrolment Projections, Metro, Area Boards, 
1973-1982, October 5, 1973. (Seven Graphs) 
Relative pattern of capital forecast 
and enrolment projections. 


Ky Paterson Planning and Research. "Summary of the 
Report on Schools and Attendance Areas 
affected by the Toronto-East York Boundary”, 
Septembér- 1968} %pp--1l0=278/ “(Extract from KI) 


K18 Paterson Planning and Research. "Summary of the 
Report on Schools and Attendance Areas 
affected by the Toronto-East York Boundary", 
September 1968, pp. 1-17. (Includes 5 Maps) 


K19 Commission eStatrls \" Building ProyvectoApproval 
Process se October 26, ovr. (Memo D13) 


K20 The \Méetropolttanmloronto .SchoeoUepoard. “Report of 
the Metropolitan Educational Television 
Committee” , duly 81973: 


K21 The “Metropo Pitan “Teroento School Board. “Bight 
Point Criteria to Determine Shared Use Area 
Expenditures \) Adeguse@'2 ; ©1973. 


K22Z Board of Education for tCheeboroucgch+or York. 
"The Role of the Consultative: Committee’ ; 
by J. Do Hanmer, November. 20), 1972. 
Deseribes aims, format of York's school 
committees. 


K23 Board of Education for thermcerougn Of York. 
"Brief to the Select Committee on the Utili- 
zation lofvEdu cational SPaciitiivies™, August 25s 
59 7213 
York's position on making school facili- 
ties available to community groups. 


K24 Commission Staff. "Legislated, Implied and Dele- 
gated, Proposed Powers of the Metropolitan 
Toronto”’.School Board) January 03), 5197.4. 


Zoe 


K25 Ontario. jaws, @ Statutes wietc.,.TthesMunicipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto Amendment Act, 1966. 
Gano oO" ,aMuniicd palatywort eaMetvomlononto, 119.66. 

Pita Vila pprims 49-46 6 

Orie inaly Basle ods. 


K26 Board ot Education Lore une C1 tyor lLoLnonto. 
“Alternative Schools vy) “Education Toronto, 


Nos.) WDecembers 1973)% 


K2/ Commisstonestatht asp Maps toi Metro wi oromtor January: al / , 
1974. (Six Maps) 
Possible boundary plans for Area Boards, 
showing populatdonsraccerding/ito 1971+ census. 


K28 AGea Boardssofhwiducation ss. Replies «from Anea «Boards 
Be -ettect sofacei lines .on inner city facilities 
and programs, January-February 1974. 
(Six Letters) 


IES) Board of Education for thes City,or Toronto. 
USpecial*Education' 2) -Education Toronto «6 
(Revised December 1973). 
Lypessohewschools and .programs, number .of 
téachersstor, Toronto's ‘Special Education pro— 
gram. 


K30 Commission stati th ans inet GceboOundary, Changes , 
Suggested Plans of Trustee Representation, 
Proposed Honoraria Scales for Trustees, February 
em Oe ae. (Maps) 


K31 Commission Staff. Administrative Organization, 
Bvea Boards sotmMeducarion, = ebruanvucie lO 74 . 
Summary charts extracted from organiza- 
Ctonat booklets #and scharts.40.teArea *boards .of 
Edweatton@which avega so, fa.ceduund er .K3 lr, 


K32 Board or Education) for the Borough of Scar bporouen. 
Schools and Teachers by Administrative Areas, 
hades ee Sree 619730. (Tables) 


K23 Board of Education for the Borough of Scarborough. 
Proposed Ward Boundaries, January 18, 1974. (Map) 


K34 the Metropolitan ’TorontosSchool*Board. "Standards 
for Special Education Programs and Services in 
Metropolitansloronto!, shebruany «Lo; 1974. 

An update of Kl14. 
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K35 Board ‘of Education: for’ the’ Borough of Scarboréughe 
MNeports on then status voruinnersGity @Schooleman 
Metropolrrane Toronto sary: 16, Loss 4 
History, Overview, statistics. 


K36 Confidential document, returned to source. 


K37 Board of Educatiton* for the City vot “Toronto: 
Letter from E. N. McKeown re funding for the 
health-related activities at Sunny View School, 
Mareh S¥ye 29746 Encl; 


See also:.) N55" NLOSONID eI eN54 
PS 


L. NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


*Indicates one or more articles, editorials, letters to the 

editor from the three major Toronto dailies and other news- 

papers in Ontario. These are filed under the given codes in 

the Master File. 

Li Lind, Loren. Rising Floors. & Sinking Ceidings: 
Cutting the budget at the Toronto Board". 


This.Magazine .is aboutsSchools 5, (Spring 197ie 
Dianeec—-l2o. 


L2 Lind, Loren... ‘The Polittesuot (Subtenftuge: ..Vveanmee 


End, at. the Toronto board... This Magazine je 
about..Schools)3).(Winteuel971). spp. «ll / 8-185. 


L3 Welch, Robert... Measuresotmene Seventies". 
CatholLiculnustee, Octobemel971 spp. ~k4—L8. 


L4 to Newspaper articles* 

L82 

L83 Metro Teacher, Violas pore dtine £9735 

L84 "Scarborough poll reveals overwhelming public 


support’... ;InterCom.¢0 S.S sLaE.< jeOniadune 1 oe 


L85 Newspaper articles* 
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L86 UCost. Of sHducattone: » Reaction of ther Metro Toronto 
Schools boardisco. sinter nReponmty No. 2 on the 
Costs of hducatronrtm Ontario, Ontario 
Education oO mCMarcn/ApiielnO 70 ppp. 2022, 


L87 to Newspaper articles* 


L96 

Tr9y7, Martelli Georec, “OSSTE? othesePath peoureacher 
Unionism: PartlOnes After amhuc sands auSqueaze.’, 
This Magazine is about Schools, May/June 1973. 

L98 Newspaper article* 

L99 "The optimum question: Is there an optimum class 
sizev'. 9 Schools Progress. Pebruarys.19 73. 

L100 Newspaper article* 

LLOL Olson, Mantin wNL rk oWaysttlo- Achieves Ouality in Schoo 
Classrooms: Some Definite Answers". Phi Delta 
Kappan, mocpeember LI. jepps (63-05% 

jbl I 018d Wilson Mitonel.. | Vitewpoint’ . "Newsletter (C..CaTur.) 


6 -(Bebruarny 197 3)). 


L103-4 Newspaper articles* 


LL05 Brooks, «BOD... 4 Cut—Back or aCop—Oute . “The Bulletin 
COS 25 thane Le Ma Pehee | Orel iewe nr: 165-107 2 


L106 Lind; Loren... “The Rise ofsbureaucracy in Ontario 


Sehools. This Magazine is about Schools 6 
Summer 197.2). "*pp. LO4— Loy 


L207. "Don't blame us, teachers: tell’ Minister”. 
FWTAO Newsletter, Number 6, 1972-73. 


L108 NExecutive Council,Decision: 35,000 Teachers now have 
anwanswer 4) SlnterCom: (COWSiS wl Pon dunes [97S 


L109 Golden, “Marka «Toronto... Onlysihe iwerinnine!: 
Community Schools, May/June 1973. 
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Leho McCaffrey, Jack and Mason, Bruce. "Scarborough: 
All's Well That Ends Wells". Community Schools, 
May/June tov ep pene 4=5. 


L111-13 Newspaper articles* 


L114 "Books Crunched in Budget Ceilings". Canadian Book 
Publishers’ Council Newsletter 2 (August 1973) 


L115-16 Newspaper articles* 


Li7 Gayfer, Margaret. =-"/'Why ‘all, the; Ontanio).fuss abour 
the credit system’?’. School Progress, Junewi 770. 
L118 "Government of: Alberta Policy Statement: Re: Joint 
Use of’ Communttyeracilities.. Information 


Bulletin, L9yzewop. o- LO. 


L119 "BC removes barriers to community schools". School 
Progress, Junemiig7 3, pi 40: 


EL20 Hutton, Jack. “A@iivst hand ‘report: “the night: 
the march". \InterC@om 6 (May 1973): 

LP21 Newspaper article* 

ee "Follow the gray: an easy guide to Toronto's 
budget". ~“Communteymcoeuccls, April 975° 
Dpies ome 

L123 Olsen, Rodney. "The Last Budget Story". Community 


Schoodis%y Mays L972, spe? = 


Gir24 "6. 6 ammunition for smaller classes". Newsletter 
(British Columbia Teachers' Federation) 13 
(September 1973). 
Report on Dr. Norm Olson's research on 
quality education in the classroom. 


L125 Trainor, Lynn ._ Hieedithe Pamiedy..0fschoome 
Educom (North York Education and Community 
Counce 11). L0e(Marent 197 2)F. 


EL26 Newspaper article* 
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LiZy 


BLZS Sto 
L130 


ig ie 


Bales 2 “to 


JE ee 


CAR ag 


EL3s) to 
L148 


L149 


E030 
L161 


Educom (North York Education and Community 


Comncd)ssostCO Cito be tae 9sfc2.) a 
Resolutions to Ontario Federations 
of Home and School Associations. 


Newspaper articles* 


Livynaseactdwand. 6 cLhenneluctant Midetants on the 
Movie: "2 seduCcCac Lond WweCOuUr ver 4, Clune .L97 3 ), 
pp. 4-5. 


Newspaper articles* 


"Commission holds meetings". Ontario Education 
Dimensions 8 (November 1973), p. 4. 


Newspaper articles* 


"Decentralization is the key to board re-organi- 
Zacion . ) Educationsin Peel 4 (December 
19759, Ippeonoe 


Newspaper articles* 


M. STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, DIRECTORIES 


M1 


M2 


M3 


Ontario nwMinistry of Education. © the Report of 
ChemMinic tere 0 faekducatlon. slo saloronto. 
Mind sity. 0 te naucatTon pat 9 717, 


Ontario. Ministry of Education. =~" Composite 
Dinect OiviamsOCtODerEZ On eng 72. 
Central office personnel, regional 
Otis cess, tboard oetftices. 


OntarrozeMinistry sor .reasury. Economics and 
Inutercovernmental wAttiainrs.. 91973) Municipal 
Divectony, LOTOD tO} Ministry sof Treasury. 
Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, 

i SW AS SS 
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M4 


M5 


M6 


M7 


M8 


M9 


M10 


M1l 


M12 


M13 


Ontario, Ministry of Education. Secondary School 


Organization and Diploma Requirements: 


CircularGHnieen soy SiGe -LOronto:) Min tsiny, 


Of Edtication. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Metropolitan 
Toronto’ School Board Newsletters, March 6% 
10:70) ‘tos Dunem2 2he973). 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Metropolitan 
Toronto- Sthoe. board News Letter, Vol. 4) No we 
September 10, 1973. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board.  Metropomtean 
Toronto School Board News, Letter, Vol. ,-43 7 Neoweecy 
SeptlembereZ 5, wiley 


Ontarto,, Office of the Regictrarmceneral. (Vital 
Statistics for 1971. “loronto:, <Oneen’ Ss Princer. 
O25 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board Newss Letter Vol. 4) aiorero- 
October, 24, "Logs. 


The Metropolitan Toronto ‘School Board. Metropolitan 
Toronto,Schoot' Board: News, Letter... Vol. A.) Norge 
November 30, 1973. 


StatisticsuCanada. LOTS Education invCanada.: A 
Statistical, Review for the Period 1960-615 to 
1970-71 > “Cttawa. sintormaction Canada. 2975 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Metropolitan 
Toronto School Board News Letter, Vol. 4. Nome 
January «4; °1974, 


Ontario, Ministry. of-Treasury, Economics. and Inter— 
governmental Affairs. PublicevAccounts 1972-75. 


Vol. 1 = Financial’ Statements, Ontario: 
Toronto: Ministry of Treasury, Economics ‘and 


Intergovernmental Affairs, 1973. 
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M14 OnEALvOn MLSs tly Ole treasury, mconomics tand. Inter= 
COVELNMeNtakent tadlivo., FUDD vesAccounts. LOJ1L=/2:% 


Vol. 3, -—Details of Expenditures, Ontario. 


Toronto. Queen Ss Printer...) 1972, 


N. BOOKS, RESEARCH PAPERS, ARTICLES 


N1 Wiitdamns,. thomas: Ru, panda Wiles ws David K. 
"Local Autonomy and Metro School Systems". 
Education /Canadael 3) (March )1973) 45 pp... o4—4:1s, 


N2 Bone, Bruce B. "Quality Education Requires 
QOualttvye People, .,,O0ntarios Education 5 (March/ 


Apyvine 1973.5), =p pie O— 9% 


N3 Hickcox,  tdwardio.,mand Ducharme. Daya den. 
pOrcanizettonaeSstrieturesans Ontariorschool 
Systems). © Ontaridop Education, July/August 
LO7A ver pe Lyin Gs 


N4 Staver, MaryvandsHitl, Jane. the Schools Board 
Admimistratdon: Project 1.5 ROrbit. sAprsd 19738 
pp. 4=<7; 

N5 MeGordiicom Witt tans. Metro lTorontou2Z0 wears 


Later.” rite ltamhappan, 54). June, 197'3):, 
Dp. 602-0645, 


N6 Thovman.ikt chard... ‘Education costsmton 19C02 —=who 
says they are out of control?". School 
EROgress me MaGchelgg 3 eapp. sO. 40. 


N7 Ontayio, Ministery .sor Education.) oe. xestraint™on 
Educatidonals) Expenditures.) Apyie 27) 219736 
(Unpublished Paper) 
Prepared for Mr. T. Wells for Council 
of Ministers, 


N8 Ontario. Mintstrry ‘of hducatton.. | slowands: a 
Greater Degree of Equality of Educational 
Opportuntty... by, RalpheBenzon Ael973.. 
(Unpublished Paper) 


N9 Ontario. Ministry of Education.  “Financine Educa— 
Elonean On tarto.. 1972). by okalppepenzon. 
(Unpublished Paper) 
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N10 


Nil 


N12 


N13 


N14 


NUS-Cad 


NiS(Cb) 


N16(a) 


N16(b) 


Fleming, W. G. "The development of an educational 
system,for Metropolitan, Toronto. fn Ontariome 
Educative Society/II: The administrative 
Structures pp. 17.9221)" Toronto: Universiay 
of Toronto ress... L7/L. 


Fleming, W. G. "The development of local adminis- 
trative units for public elementaryiandiiseconu— 
dary schools betovesl!968")... \insO0ntartoy.s 
Educative Society/Pl: (The administrative 
StYWeture. se pp 12—-1LISs ee Toronteocwniversmcy 
offiTorontorPress.,- 19714 


Fleming; W. GS “Thej-consolidation of local adminuc— 
trativelunitsiin)4969".- In Ontariov's. Educative 
Socdety/ lites thesadministrativers tricture, 
pp.«- b25-134RF =torentos University of -loroute 
Press, LOE. 


Ontario, Department of Education, Division of School 
Planning and Building Research. Rehabilitation 
of Schools. Toronto := Ontario Department of 
Education. 


BOard, OfShducationt for thes City-or =foronto. 
"Optimum Class Size? A Review of the Litera- 
ture”, -by Stanley MM. Shapson, November 1972; 
(Research Report) 


Ontario, Committee on the Costs of: Education. 
Interim Report Number Two: School Building 
Programs. | Toronto, {Ministry of Education, 
LO F726 


Interim Report Number One: Report on 
the Education of Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers in Ontario: Facilities, Organizations 
Administration @ Worento: = "Ministry “of Educa 
tions L972 


McCordic, William J. "An%Experiment “in Metropolicen 
Government". Canadian Education 14 (Mareh 1959); 
Di Disa soiestla Dk 


; “Metro's Dibkemma in“Public s‘Edueatitonu =] 


Canadian Publie Administration *7.,.(December 196477 


pp. 464-478. 
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NEGGc). "Me Cordic. Willian J+ kUsban  Eduecatiom: “An Experi— 
ment in Two-Tiered Administration". In 
Politics and Government of Urban Canada: 
Selected Readings by Lionel D. Feldman and 
Mich@ed. D. Voldarick. pp. wtUSs-120. - Toronto: 
Methuen, 1969. 

the three articles by WwW. J.. McCordic 

give an excellent summary of the development 
of the Metro systems of government and 
education. 


N17 Ontario, Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Metropol can 


Lomontone = Toronco;:. s1Oueenes peri iter wel oo. 


N18 Educational Research Institute of B. C. 
"Educational Flexibility in an Urban School 
District: A Study to Examine the Degree of 
Plexi bild Cy gi ide oChool  Drstricct, Using =scnool 
District No. 39 (Vancouver) as a Model™, by 
Donald A. Serickson we h.m.eaeny Hills. and Norman 
RObAnNSOU,, AuUSust G9 /O.e. (Report INO., 5) 


N19 Ontario, Gommittee of Inquiry into Negotiation 
Procedures concerning Elementary and Secondary 
Schools of Ontario. wi bOuess tonal Consultation 
and the Determination of Compensation for 
Ontario Teachers: The Report of the Committee 


On Pnguiny ines 97 25 Torontocel Ministry of 
Education, 19/2, 


N20 Board of Education for the Borough of North York. 
"A Survey of High School Technical Graduates 
1965-197 7 by eoteaawrront aid Heat hem ctobor, 
February—L973. (Research Report) 


N21 Coleman; Reter.) “ihe Perils of Bieness: |'The Case 
Against Large School  Districts'... Educational 


ACHinistratiton Quarterly Go (L922). pp. 56-76% 


N22 The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Letter to 
Ts. LG. Wells from B. C. Bone re 1973-74 Ministry 
of Education Ceilings and Weighting Factors, 
ity ee oto 


N23 Ontarto,. Ministry of Education... Financing Edweation 
iny Ontar to 19730" by Ral pheepenzon. (Unpublished 
Paper) 
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N24 Bendiner, Robért. ‘Phe Politics ofescnools: A Crisis 
in Self-Government. New York: Harper & Row, 
ICE 
Describes the problems in various American 
school jurisdictions. 


N25 Committee for Economic Development. Reshaping Govern- 
ment in Metropolitan Areas. A Statement by the 
Research and Policy Committee. New York: 
Committee for Economic Development, 1970. 


N26 The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. "Alternative 
Structural Arrangements“for- Education in’ Metro] 
politan Toronto’, August 235-1973." (Unpubitsied 
Paper) 


N27 Ontario, Minister of seducation, | "1974 Expenditure 
Ceilings”, August 295.1970...) (Memo) 


N28 Armstrong, Hs. Gs .-'AsS thes lree Grows themrruit 
Diminishes". ~The B.C. leacher, ‘May-June, 19/35. 
DD ZI em 20. 


N29 Armstrong, HW. Ga  “Pass=the sburdemtorlocher 2a. 
New Dimension on Educational Property Tax", 
OS. 

N30 Commission Staff. Summary of interviews with B. C. 


education OLlLicilatlss sAuguct Loven 


N31 Ontario, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Inter 
governmental Affairs. The Ontario 1973 Budget. 
Toronto: Ministry of Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs, 1973. 


N32 The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. "Summary 
of Comments from Area Boards of Education on 
the Impact on Schools' Programs of Budget 
Reductions caused by Ceiling Limitations", 
EOE feces 


N33 Ontario, Committee on Government Productivity. 
Public Bureaticracy -and the. Possibilteyeor 
Citizen Involvement in The Government of 
Ontario, by, Georgemel., Szablowski-. 
Toronto: Oueen=s) Printer , 1972. 
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N34 


N35 


N36 


N37 


N38 


N39 


N40 


N41 


N42 


PHeniOntatcdom school, Trustees Council. Asay Submission 
Comthe Depucys Minister, Of) Education con the 
MactencoLreenovinedalwCeilinge.tor the. Year 
HON Cus troll 97 Se Re pomt.) 

Describes several factors which contribute 
to increasing school costs. 


Rideout, Ea. Bae fA Possible Solutions to One of the 
Problems of School Finance in Metro Toronto", 
September 1973. 


Ontario Associlation#ofekducationalt Officials. 
"Report re Brief to the Minister of Education 
ConcermineguCcostaCed tings, .  byuk. «La Thorman 
and W. J.9 MeGordiesg as’ members of «0:.A.E.0- 
adi hoc scommertrecs duty 629.9019. 7:1.. 


Wilson, Harold and Sheila. Letter to Mrs. Margaret 
Birch, MoP.P., re class sive and maintenance 
Sta ft peMayia2y vel 7.3%. 
This letter was sent to the Commission 
for consideration by Margaret Birch, October 3, 
Oem 


Canadian Book Publishers' Council. "A Response to 
the Royal Commission on Book Publishing: 
Canadian Publishers & Canadian Publishing", 


LEN II/ SW 
Newsletter 2 (August 1973). 
The Metropolitan Toronto School Board’. "Progress 


Repome oie linermeC rey eGonmittee a wMarch 14..1973. 


BureawvoriMuntcipalResearens. Bibliography of 
BoM ReewConment sand Civic Atieirs, 1973. 


Commission Staff. "Respective Roles of the Borough 
Board Consultant and the Ministry Regional 
Consultant”, OctoberalS;. 19:73'.. +(Memo) 

Includes two four-page reports. 


OntarvoVinstitutesforvstudiiessinatducation, 
"Formula Budgeting and the Distribution of 
Funds to Local School Boards within Metro- 
politan Toronto", by Howard Moscoe, Spring 
Or) Oi 
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N43 Nicks, JLewSs so o(Apecentralizedseducattons pan sic 
operating in Canada now". The» School Trustee, 
February?) 19,735) pp. 49. 


N44 Board of Educationsforethe*Gitycof Toronto, Research 
Department. "Survey of Non English-Speaking 
Pupilssin the Cityvoft Toronto. Publdceschools «= 
1962, 

N45. College Bibliocentre. College Bibliocentre Acquisi- 


tion and Accounting System Operating Manual. 
SystempRepornteSeries © 25019714 


Newsletter, No. 5 (September 1972). 
'Theshuture coi, the ken! yang73. 1 (Reporep 


N46 Bureau-ot Municipal Research. Property slaxallLonumana 
LandsDevelopment.. “Civic Affairs’ Bulletin = Nowe. 
LOTS 

N47 Area Boards of Education. Statements and supporting 


documents sent to Commission re Exemplary 
Programs [or Lighthouse. Schoo lo3701973°% 


N48 Qntarto, .Minkstny ofabducattoniageMemno Laron 
G.. 4H. Waldnum sto,Resional .0ff tee Staff “re 
Regional’ Reorganization, November 14, 1973. 


N49 Bureau of Municipal Research. "Proposed Ward 
Boundaries efor venenClty dotsltorontoun. BoM. R. 
Comment #112 (April 1969). 

“Submissitonstouthe, Ontario Municipal 
Board Hearing on Ward Boundaries for the City 
of. Toronto's.) sNews Brief 41 13eC@June (1969 2 

. "Community Schools and Policy Making 
in Education’. » Bi. MRiasGomment #121 (February 
LOW. 

WAMal gamat von AGO lit lon (Co tine 
Problems in Greater Moncton and Greater 
Fredericton? "ino BoM sRosiConment: Wil27 “(August 
LO). 

"Metro, Centres.) Venture into’ The Great 
Unknown". B.M.R. Comment #130 (November 1971). 

~ > Multiculturalism in Toronto sso. eee 
Comment #137 (1972). 
"The Future of a Two-Tier Urban Library 


System"..:.°B.M. Ren iComment uf 4:0) .(159 7:3): 
N50 Bureau of Municipal Research. "The Development of 
‘Urban Indicators’™.. B.M.R. Commentoee 0 


(August 1968). 
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N51 Doard@oLebducation efor the~City “of Toronto, 
"Report on New Canadian Programs", 1973. 
Describes identification problems and 
criteria, types of programs offered, analysis 
of immigration into Ontario and Toronto. 


N52 "Born to Fail?". Time, November eee AS aie ee 


N53 Gayfer, Margaret. Report of Conversation with 
D. Allen re Scarborough's Computer Services, 
November 23, 1973. 


N54 Ontario, Ministry of Education. Memo from E. E. 
stewart to Directors of Education re 
"Reorganization of the Regional Services 
of the Ministry of Education", November 14, 
1:97 Br, 


N55 Board of Education for the Borough of North Nor ke, 
Department of Educational Research Services. 
"The Effects of High Rise Living on School 
Behaviour", by Patricia Crawford and Albert 
E. Virgin, September 1971. (Report) 


N56 Ryan, Doris W. "High-Rise Living and .School 
Behaviour". Ontario Education, January/February 


LOR2 ED Pink 262: 
A summary and critique of N55. 


N57 Ontardope Ministry mo te Conrrec tional services, Planning 
and Research Branch. "An Assessment of the 
Classification System for Placement of Wards 
in Traininerschoole: Powalivee Determination of 
Assessment of Outcomes", by Andrew C. Birkenmayer 
and Leah ek. Lambert... Aucuse t) 1972: 

"An Assessment of the Classification 
System for Placement of Wards in iyaana ng 
Schools: it. Factors  Related™to Classification 
and Community Adjustment", by Leah R. Lambert 
and Andrew C. Birkenmayer, December 1972. 

- "An Assessment of the Classification 
System for Placement of Wards in Training Schools: 
III. Tables Presenting the Distribution of Wards 
on Each Variable Comparing Boys and Girls © by 
Leah Reabanbert and Andrew iC; Birkenmayer, 
December 1972. 
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N58 


N59 (a) 


N59'(b) 


N60 


N61 


N62 


N63 


N64 


N65 


Rideout, 3B. eBrocka Pie eSupra-systemelodel aay ire 
Toronto Experience". In Metropolitan School 
Organization: Basic Problems and Patterns, 

Vobs Lyrppeth66-L67/o) Edited ibyelroy Vo McKelveye 
Berkeley» » McCutchan-Publishing sCorporation, 
19 25 


Cistone, Peter Jz “School, Board; Member Recruitment 
in Ontapion ovo. 
A paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Educational Research Association, 
Néw Orleans, February <25 =— Maren I.) 1973. 


Commission ‘Staff. “Outline of papers) School Board 
Member Recruitment) in Ontario, iby Poo Cistone, 
February?! 25:, 49 73:5. Decembier: 147,701973. 


Selected articles and studies regarding class size, 
PIR stand quality of education. Includes i. 
Olson's 1971 0study “Class Size and Indicators 
of Quadituy emi hese yartiches! wer eset to eie 
Commission, courtesy of the B. C. Teachers' 
Federation. 


Ontario;-Ministry of Education. Structure for tiduca. 


tion Adnamist ration: The Report Om the. Lask 
Force on Organization Ministry Ofthdirca tio im. 


Toronto.) Mints tay wor Ldmcaetonie 19:75. 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Departmene 
of Educational Planning. © "The Dropout:  Rkepous 
ofa Pilot: Study of Dropouts: from’ Grades lleieze 
ande 134 of" the "Secondary 4Schoo listo Pihictecn 
Ontario Boards of Education, 1972-73", Occasional 
PaperniNo +. 73 /74—Sieo ee 


Washington, Thes Urbansinstitute. "A Study in Compare 
ative> Urbane Indicators 7eCondittons in ls: Dawe 
Metropolitan Areas", ‘by MichaeloJ. Flax, 19722 


Selectedvarticlesi) one@class: size. See also N60. 


Ontario, Committee on the Costs of Education. 


Lnterimekepost Number Three: Pap it Transporta= 


tion. Toronto? “Mintstry of=@idveaticon es). 
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N66 New Jersey, Glassboro State College, Communications 
Department. "The Rodriguez Decision". Edpress 
Newsletter 35 (December 1973). 
Ucesoe eouprpeme Court tdectsion stating it 
PSecomstLeugLonal for a state to rely on local 
DLQnpeniyetawes .in financing public schools. 


N67 Area Boards of Education. "Psychological, Psychi- 
atric and Child Centred Services - Information 
Report 4.19 73°. 

pUDVvey civine fullwidescription of services 
and statement re effects of 1971 ceilings and 
anNeLen pated effects: neo] 34 


N68 Loken, G. "A Critical Examination of Enrolment 
Fonecasts and Fiscal projections danma.the Worth 
Report’. ~Journakeot Educational Thought: 6 


(December 1972), pp. 144-149. 


N69 Onitarndor, Lhesselectescommuttieertonithe: Utilazation of 
Educationalwatac ities, Interim Report Number 
IWOGe) CCemve reel 0 j3t age Od ON LOne me nist? y of 
EdicarcLoneeplowe « 


N70 Tracz, George and Burtnyk, Wayne. "Planning Educa- 
tional Expenditures: Toward a Mare Precise 
Determination of Teacher Costs". Newsletter 
(Canadian Education Association) October 1973, 


Disa ns 
N71 Confidential document, returned to source. 
N72 Confidential document, returned to source. 
N73 Flower.) Gt weuirete lectures second aLecture’.. In 


Ther Quanceslecturese L904% pprt 20] 2550 40=—41%, 


5-030 14a OL LOrontos. MW. moagey Ltda, 12964 . 


N74 Board: of Education, tors thesCGityeofe Toronto... I" Bmier 
submitted to The Organization Study Task Force 
of ther Ontario*s Departments of Education 4 
December 3025419712 


N75 Ontario cEconomic Counedily subject aie) Approval: A 
Review of Municipal Planning ine Ontar to. 


Toronto: ~Ontario Economic > Councd 1s, © 19735%. 
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N76 Williams, T. R. “Some Facts and Fantasies Coneerning 
Local “Autonomy in*Metropolttanmlornonto.. 


N77 Benzon, Ralph. "Restraint on Educational Expendi- 
tures 719735 ° CUnpub ltshed -Paper) 
Prepared, tor Mr. Wells efor Council. ot 
Ministers. 


N78 The-Metropolitan Toronto "School *So0ard. =Letter = trom 
Aa GeItGMiurespLlLerto-Goabe Sequin COPA, bons Ome 
re Netroportrean Toronto and -t revl97 j= Cetlanecss 
May Pie = b9773°. 
Summarizes Metro position re 1973 ceilings. 


N79 Ontario, Committee on Government Productivity. 
Report Number Nine: Report to the Executive 
Council of the Government of Ontario, 1973. 
TODOML O's Committee on Government Productivity, 
LOTS. 


Interim Report Number Three: Report on 
the Structure of Government and Interim Recom- 
mnendat tons to ttheasgexecutive Council 1971 
Torontaq: Queen ‘serrinder 9197s, 

Report Number Ten: Report to the Execu= 
tive Council of thevGovernment of®0ntariovww 4 
Summary, 1973. Toronto: Committee on Govern- 
ment” Productivittye ton of 


N80 The Metropolitan Toronto School Board’. The Case uron 
Equaltzationvor Ldvucaimonat Opportunity in 
Metro Toronto. *Toronte:.. The Metropolitan 
TOronto™Sehool Board.) wo o2. 
(Returned to Metropolitan Toronto School Board) 


N81 The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Minutes and 


Appendix of the Metropolitan School Board 19618 


Toronto.” The Metropolitan Toronto” School "Boaedam 
LS'624 
(Returned to Metropolitan Toronto School Board) 


N82 "Shared Services and Cooperatives". Education US Sea 
Special Report, National School Public Relations 
Association. Washington.” D.C. ,7197leppe 1-4, 
24, 40-43, 46-51, 53-57. 


N83 Bach, Robert! L.- and!) Ostrom,” Vaneent. Understanding 
Urban Government: Metropolitan Reform Considered. 
Washington, D. C.: American Enterprise Institute 


for Public Policy Research 197 3: 


238 


N84 


N85 


N86 


N87 


N88 


N89 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Brief to 
the Minister of Education re difficulties 
experienced by Metro boards by reason of 
ceilings and weighting factors, Pep rirary «125: 
1974. 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board. Letter to 
HOn srddoe Wedals, frome B.4 Bonesore <19 74 Expenditure 
Cedi Pings: and .Grantisi,..Marchi 8.71974. 


Kasarda, John D. "The Structural Implications of 
Social System Size: A Three-Level Analysis". 
American Sociological Review 39 (February 1974), 
PPsa7-LI— 28.5 


Rideout, E. Brock. "Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity Versus Local Autonomy - The Dilemma 
Facing North American Education - The Ontario 
Experience", 1974. 

A paper delivered at the 17th Annual 
National School Finance Conference, Or kando, 
Floriday, March 1825 19:7 Az 


Ontario, Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Inter- 
governmental Affairs, Fiscal Policy, Diviston:, 
197 4e0ntarion Budget.) Moronto: {Ministry of 
Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 
ADS ad TS al 97 Ay, 


The Commission conducted three statistical surveys: 


1. School Areas and Ages: x 

IR. Special, Education: jy 

3. Teacher Experience and Salary Category: 2z 
x Respondents: Area Boards, Board of Education 


for the City of Hamilton, Board of Education 
for the City of London. Data for each school 
and renovated area give the date of construc- 
tion and square feet in 1973; school site in 
ACEeCStepUpie places: 


y Respondents: Area Boards, M.T.S.B. Breakdown 
of enrolment by program, special education 
staff by area of responsibility and salary 
level, gross expenditures attributable to 
special education. 


z Respondents: Boards of Education for the 
Cities of Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Windsor. 
1973-74 grid showing number of teachers in 
each category by years of experience. 


Zo9 


N90 Education Centre Library. ‘Brief *to-Personnel Yad 
Organization Committee, Toronto Board of 
Education from Non-Supervisory Staff, Reference 
and Information Services, Education Centre 
Library, March]27, 21974. 


NOL Heddinger, Fred. "Editorial - Collective Bargaining 
and Representative Government, A Proper Balance". 


JournalvoreCollecttvertNecotlations invthe Public 
Sector 39 (Winter. 1974); 


See also: nah 2 
‘ol Ok 
Section M tor Mel JS. 8B. Newsteat ers 


P. ONTARIO STATISTICS AND INFORMATION 


Pata) Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation. 
"Report of Committee on Conditions of Work for 
Quality Teaching: Statistical. summary. of 
Secondary and Junior High Schools", February 
LO73% 


P1(b) Commission) Staff.<- Report of- Committee on Conditions 
Ofy Worku tors Quatatye-leachiine 60.6.5 .1 .F.:, 
February 1973. (Table) 
Summany of Pi(a)stor/valtetetro boards, 
Province.« 


PZ Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation. 
"Report of Committee on Conditions of Work for 
Quality Teaching: Statistical Summary of 
Teaching Situations-in) Secondary and Junior 
High. Schools'!soFebruarys19073% 


P3 (ap The Canadian Union of Public Employees, Research 
Department. s"Wages vin, CUPES Ontario, School 
Board Agreements", October 1972. (Research 
Report) 


P3iC Dy) The Canadian Union of Public Employees, Research 
Department. Maximum Caretaker Hourly Wage 
Rates in CUPE Ontario School Boards Ranked by 
Order of Final Salary and Weekly Clerical Wage 
Rates in Selected Occupations, October s19/2. 
(Tables) 
Summary. o£ 83a). 
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P4 


eu) 


P6 


Py/ 


P8 


P9 


PASO 


a 


is lps 


Pig 


The Canadian Union of Public Employees, Research 
Department. "Selected Provisions in CUPE 
Ontario School Board Agreements", October 1972. 


Ontario, Ministry of Education. Numberyvof pupil 
places and schools built within certain time 
periods. (Tables) 

For 10 provincial areas and Metro to 
September 1969. 


Sta busitiics. Canad as. rhe, ConsumenUPrice Index for 
Canada (1961=100): Revision Based on 1967 


Expenditures, June 1973. Ottawa: Information 
Ganada’o e193) 


Statistics Canada. The Labour Force: Feature: 
Summer employment experience of students, 
January 1973. Ottawa; Information: Canada, 
LOTS. 


Statistics wWanadar. Employment Earnings and Hours, 


Manche op a OLtavas ss inLormataon Canada loys.. 


Ontanio,) Mintstrye oftwEducattion.), Elementary School 
September Report and Secondary School September 
Report. (Forms or*197 2) and 1973) 


the OntardormSchoolemravs tees vo Counmcditls:inthe: Ontario 
ASssoclattTonnotanducation! Administrative Officials. 
"Survey of Staff Utilization as of September 30, 
LAS ag Boards of Education and Roman Catholic 
Separate School "Boaras)tin tthe Province iof 
Ontar loner Revised) Aprile d)0),F/1978% 


OntartoneMinistayeot  baducat1on. = 9) June: board Report 
Pore 1973 Instructions, .ApEe) 19756.) CRorm) 


Ontario Public School Trustees” Association: Ontario 
Separate School Trustees" Association. 
"Gustodial, Maintenance," Transport, Cafeteria 
Survey, September 1973". 

Gives salaries and wages, fringe benefits. 


Ontario’ PubliceSchools Trustees i Agsoctiation: Ontario 
Separate School Trustees' Association. "Office 

ande Clerical «Survey! Junewl978" . 
Gives salaries and wages, fringe benefits. 


Sneak 


P14 Commission Staff. "Summary of Wage Rates for 
Custodial, Maintenance, Transport, Cafeteria 
and Office and Clerical Personnel", September 
19:7 33 

Summary ofeer ) 2randi Pls 


PAs5 Ontario, Ministry ¢of ducation. = "Pitot: Project: 

Ontario -Young Travellers”, September 25,7 1973" 
(Memo and News Release) 

- Ontario Young Travellers, No. 73=74/30758 
L957 33% (Brochure) 

Describes program for Northern Ontario 
students to visit Toronto, funded by 90Z sub- 
Sidy. 


P16 Statistics Canada. Canadian Statistical Review, 


October LoS 1 Ottawa: Information Canada, 


197337. 

Pla? Statistics Canada. Prices and Price Indexes, May 
1973. Ottawa: Information Canada, November 
OTST, 

PAS Statistics Canada. Prices and Price Indexes, March 


19:73) —Ottawass inftornattvoneCanadanaArrusts tomer 


P19 Selby-Smith, Christopher and Skolnik, Michael. 
Concerning the Growth of, Provineiat Expenditure 
on Education in Ontario, 1938-1966. Toronto: 
The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
1969. 


See also: Section) Bifork populations data 
F7 


Q. COMMISSION'S REPORT - ORGANIZATION 


Ql Ontario, Ministry of Education, Communication Ser- 
vices. "Production of publications, Production 
Unity yedane Utes l9gor 
19° stepssfor production: of publications, 


Q2 Commission Staff. "Report Organization: Chapter 
Headings According to the Terms of Reference 
of. the®Order=In=CouncilaotiJuncemiameroo s 
Septembery75°1973% 
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Q3 Commission "Starr. “Report -Orcanization, “Chapter 
Headings According to Various Alternatives", 
September 7, 1973. 


Q4 Commission Staff. "Analysis of Boards' Expenditure, 
Punctions and Sub—Functions’ ,; "November 5, 1973. 


Q5 Commission Staff, Cross-reference of briefs received 
by type OL author, code number, name of person 
responsible for brief, November 1973. 


Q6 Commission Staff. Topic cross-reference index for 
bres Jil= 42) > November "23°, 1973 


Q7 Commission Staff. List of questions by topic used 
in brief hearings, September 1973. 


Q8 Commission Staff. Index of tapes on Public Hearings 
of Commission, October-November 1973. 
Included in Report as Appendix B IV and 


Bove 

Q9 Commission Staff. Master Filing Reference. 
The Master Filing Reference lists the resource 
documents given in this appendix. In addition 


to the code number and title, the items are 
annotated, the date the article was received 
is shown, and the source organization and 
reference person is given. 


This Reference served as a catalogue of materials 
for the Commissioners and staff. Woke kk SO 

be of further assistance to those seeking access 
towtihes files: 


S. METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL BOARD STATISTICAL SUBMISSION 
(S1) 


During the summer of 1973, the staff of the Metro Board 
cooperated extensively with the Commission by providing 


over 320 pages of statistics and written comments. 
The topics in this submission cover a wide spectrum of 


educational governance and finance in Metropolitan Toronto 


and the Commission was thus afforded a comprehensive data 
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bank from which basic education statistics could be drawn. 


In addition to the first submission, the data have been 
continually updated and extended as new information became 
available. Additional documents have been filed with the 


package as Supplements. 
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APPENDIX B VII 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW: SOURCES 


K3 They Metropolucan, torontowmsahool, Board. “Facts 
About the Public School System of Metropolitan 
TOmomcOLes oan Gy oel OF a1 30. 


K4 Willtams-es kee Ea@ucattonal Governance and Policy 
Making in Metropolitan Toronto, Abstract of 
Project = “(Gapant Neporc) 

K13 The Metropolitanmlonontomocnool.soard. “A Chrono— 


logical Anno catede Dipl ography of The Metro-— 
politan Toronto School Board". Revised 
AUCUSC 1 Jj 


K15 The: Metropodd tanwronontomccvOol board. sili storniceal 
and, Statistical mkeyvieweOrebubiagc Education in 
Métropoliltenmlorvenctonweulo 5 -19057. sloronto. 
The. Metropolttane loronto,schood, Board, 1963; 


N5 McCordic, -“W.0Je6 = Metros Toronto, 20, years later”. 
Phi Delta Kappan 54 (June 1973), pp. 662-664. 


N10 Fleming, W. G. "The development of an educational 
systemptor Metropolu tang Toronto. .a 6 in) Ontariors 
Educative Society/II: The administrative 
SELUCEUDSO DD io Seeel. = LOronto: « University, 
OLitorontor Pr essne 97 Ls 


N11 . "The development of local administrative 
units for public elementary and secondary 
Schools before 1968'). In Ontario (is sEducative 


Some tyne Thevadninistrative structure, 
Dp elie 


N12 we Ehe Consolvdation, of Localvadmaniserative 
units in 1969". In Ontario's Educative Society/ 
Die eethesadmingstrativemstructuce.) pp. 2 0-14. 
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N15 


N16(a) 


N16(b) 


N16(c) 


Nay: 


N24 


N58 


S1 


Ontario, Committee on) the, Costs of Education. 


Interim Report Number Two: School Building 


Programs. (Toronto: (Ministry of "Edtcatton® 


1972. 

MeCordic, William J. “An Experiment in Metropolican 
Government". Canadian Education 14 (March 1959), 
DPE. 

- "Metro's Dilemma in Public Education". 


Canadian Public Administration 7 (December 1964), 


pp. 464-478. 
. “Urban Education: An Experiment in “Iwo 


Tiered Administration". In Politics and Govern- 
ment of Urban Canada: Selected Readings by 


Michael Dp. Colaricer. pp. lO0G-120,°" Tovento: 
Methuen, 1969, 


Ontario, Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Metropolitan 


Toronto... Torontot  OQuecem sc rrinter, L9Go0 


Bendiner, Robert. The Politics of Schools: A Crisis 
in Self-Government. pp. 215-222. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1969. 


Rideout, E. Brock. "The Supra-System Model: The 
Toronto Experience". In Metropolitan School 


Organization: Basic Problems and Patterns, 


VOI is DPpog LOO 187. Rddited@ hy roy ve 
McKelvey. Berkeley: McCutcheon rab lishing 
Corporation, el972- 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board Statistical 
Submission. 


Ontario, Reports of the Minister of Education, 
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APPENDIX B VIII 


AMALGAMATION: SOURCES 


BRIEFS 


a2 BOara Ot Bducationm £0r the Bporoweh Ol ocalbpOoLroupgn,. p. 
“la! Min oR. the sOones.e —LOTrontor, Ded. 


ale) Board of Education for the Borough of East York, 
Dipiwe ao 


sty) BOACG sOuMEdUCation, [On sthie Borough of Htopitcoke,; 
pp. 6-8. 


wLOle Canadian. Union Of -bubDlicatmployees, pp. U4. 

Hi30) Board of s<Educatzon £or the City of Loronto,. pp. 6-9" 

J16 Communist Party of Canada, Metropolitan Toronto 
Committee, p. 7. 

JUS the: Metropol tanslorento, school Board. ps9). 

moos Board. oOfelducation es rOmncnesbLOrolgneOLaVOrTe ep)... 9. 


J31 District 16, Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Feder- 
aAtton..  sCaLporough. pr. 291. 


J33 Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation, Toronto 
DLs. 


135 Ontario leachers sLederatton-<«Loronto, Appendix: 1, 
Dp ce Append’ soo) tn De. 0-9. 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES 


Kise) The Metropoiitaneloroneo, school board.) Historica lwand 


Statistical Review of Public Education in Metro- 


poli tanwloronto 1953519034 Toronto: —Metropolt— 
ban thomonto pochool Board.) LOO3, 


Ni7 Ontario,» Royal Commission on Metropolitan Toronto. 
Report of the Royal Commission on Metropolitan 
Toronto. ~loronto*s “Queen es Printer. 21965. 


3107 


4, 


> 


N21 


N25 


N26 


N58 


Coleman, Peter. "The Perils of Bigness: The Case 
Against Large School Districts". Educational 


Administration yQuarterly 6 C'972) pp. 58-760 


Committee for Economic Development. Reshaping Govern- 
ment in Metropolitan Areas. A Statement by the 
Research and Policy Committee. New York: Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 1970. 


The, Metropolitan lorontomocnool Boatd es Adternaeave 
Structural Arrangements for Education in Metro- 
politan TordntownpAucuse 23, 1973). aCUnpubtisned 


Paper) 
Rideout, E. Brock. "The Supra-System Model: The 
Toronto Experience". In Metropolitan School 


Organization: Basic Problems and Patterns, 
Vol L,-pp.- 1660-167) shdveedaberroy-V-. 
McKelvey. Berkeley: ~MeCutcheom rub lishine 
Corporation, 2972. 
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APPENDIX B IX 


INDEX OF TABLES, GRAPHS, AND) MAPS IN CHAPTERS I 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Graph 


Table 


Graph 


Graph 


Table 


Graph 


Table 


ae 


Pea 


IV 


Growth /of the Metropolitan foronto Public 


School System 1954 - 1973 


The Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
Grosse Expendad tunes sl 95) =e L973 


Student Enrolment in Metropolitan Toronto 


Schools, 1955 — 1973" and Projected 1974 — 


LOWS 


Total Student Enrolment in Metropolitan 


Vet 


Toronto. Schools.) 1955 1— 1973 and Projected 


LOY SL =a 1976 


Enrolments of Area Boards of Education 
1970 - 1973 and Projected Enrolments 
1974 - 1978 


Enrolments” of Area” Boards”of Education 
1970 - 1973 and Projected Enrolments 
1974 - 1978 (Elementary) 


Enroiments of Area Boards. of Education 
1970 - 1973 and Projected Enrolments 
1974 - 1978 (Secondary) 


Budgetary Expenditure by Policy Field 
and Ministerial Responsibility 


Relative Importance cL Mayor Provincial 
Expenditure Functions 


Metropolitan Toronto, Area “Boards of 
Education, 1969 Constant Dollar Amount 
of Elementary and Secondary Per Pupil 
Cost. eL969° = 1973 
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33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 
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44 


Graph V Gross Expenditure (Per Pupil, 1969 = 1973 45 
iy (Currentpeand *Cone tamu Dollars 


Tables / ber Capitas Expenditure) byuGi ty save a 


Table 8 Total CostererePupil tor Computer Services, 67 
Area Buards, Of ehducation 


Table 9 Numbers of Special Education Classes in 74 
Metropolitan, forcnto 


Table 10 Special Education Enrolment at November Suh ie TS 
1973 in the AreatBoards, (Elementary) 


Ube pals elas | Special Education Enrolment at November nO, 76 
19/3 "in the Area Boards (Secondary) 


Tadile “12 Population, Area, Densityeener Students, 90 
No. Employees, Area Boards of Education 


Lap ven cies Constituents Per Trustee - Area Boards 91 
of Education 


Table 14 Present Trustee Representation on the o2 
Area Boards of Education 


Maps A OB. (Ceo aD a eee eG 103-109 


Tab Ler S Comparison of Present Area Boards of 110 
Education (Map A) with Boards Outlined 
on Map F with Respect to: Population, 
Area, Density, Number of Schools, 
Number of Students, Number of Employees 


Table 16 Trustee Representation .on.the Metros 136 
politan Toronto School Board 


Table 17 Wilustrath ono Batecattof Var tataone in 1 om 
PTR, Experience and Qualifications in 
Four Equal-Size Boards (Elementary) 


Table 18 feathers) Per Jd 000sPupils Enrol leds a5 
Atea Boards 1954551964. 1973 
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26 
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28 


the Equity Position of Metro Area Boards 
in 1973, Elementary and Secondary Combined 


1973 Grant and Expenditure Weighting 
Factors for Area Boards and Metropolitan 
Toronto 


teechers, Per W000mrup ls sinrolied.s = 
Area Boards 1954),°1964, 1973 


Components of Combined Weighting Factors 
of Area Boards, for 19/1 


Components of Combined Weighting Factors 
of Area Boards for 1972 


Components of Combined Weighting Factors 
of Area Boards store! 973 


Comparison of Ordinary Expenditure Per 
Pupil of Area Boards Under Metro and 
According to Ceilings Based on. Individ- 
ual Weichtingebectors 1970 — 1973 


Amounts and Percentages by which Metro 
AlTocattonserer Pupil at the Metro 
Ceiling Levels were Above or Below Area 
Boatd Eheotpetical Ceilings 1971 =--1973 


Effect fon Milla Rates in 1973 if Area 
Boards Had Financed the Excess of 
Various Expenditure Levels Above Their 
Grant Ceilings by Local Levies 


Illustration of Discretionary Local Levy 
Proposed by the Commission - Plans I and 
ay 


ED RectwOteariactonedn Special Education 
PTR, Average Salaries, and Expenditure 
Other Than for Certificated Personnel 
and Teachers' Aides on Special Education 
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